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last dynasty of the dan- 
dies, and anybody under 
the age of thirty who spoke 
with the accent of Chris- 
tian, pagan, or man could 
scarcely be accounted a 
gentleman. 

“She is a faine crea- 
chaw,” said the Captain ; 
“a dayvilish faine crea- 
chaw—an exceptionally 
faine creachaw.” 

The Lieutenant echoed 
the Captain’s encomium, 
and the pair struck into 
formidable attitudes at 
the porch of the theatre. 
Little knots of the country 
people gathered on the 


| | IT was in the days of the 
| 


other side of the road and surveyed the two gentlemen, who were attired 
in evening dress and knew themselves to be objects of interest and ad- 
| miration. M. Gibus had just given to the world his famous invention, 
| and the two military gentlemen, who were in the van and foremost of 
| fashion, had adopted it. The Captain was fully self-possessed under the 
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admiring gaze of the yokels, but the Lieutenant so far yielded to a 
natural weakness as to take off his hat and flatten it against his breast. 
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258 BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 
It was done with an admirable air of absent-minded habit, and it amazed 
the bystanders. The Lieutenant felt that he made a telling figure, but 
when he released the springs and the hat fled back into its former shape 
he was betrayed into a smile of triumph at the sensation he created, and 
from that moment he became self-conscious and embarrassed, insomuch 
that his legs—which were commonly his strong point—became a trouble 
to him. The passing by of a friend at such a moment seemed almost 
providential, and the Lieutenant sprang into the gaslit street with re- 
newed composure. 

“Hollo, Tregarthen! How d’ye do? Quite an age since we saw 
you, old fellow. Here’s Harcourt. Have you seen Miss Churchill? 
She’s a faine creachaw, an exceptionally faine creachaw, ’pon my word.” 

The Captain smiled at this echo of his own conversational felicities, 
The Lieutenant, as he knew, was a fellow of no originality. 

“No,” said Tregarthen ;.‘ I haven’t seen her. Who is she?” 

“ Actress,” replied the Lieutenant, successfully imitating the Cap- 
tain’s drawl. “Playing here now. ODayvilish faine creachaw, ’pon 
m’honour. Come in and look at her. Harcourt and I have a box here. 
No ladies with us. Doesn’t matter that yaw not dressed. Come along, 
there’s a good fellow.” 

The new-comer allowed himself to be persuaded, and the three 
entered the theatre together. It was a small house, but too large for its 
audience, and all its tinsel was shabby as well as tawdry, and most ot 
the gas globes around the dress circle were chipped and broken. An 
impossible old Adam doddered and dithered off the stage, thumping the 
boards with a staff like the prop of a clothes-line, and a burly Orlando 
followed him with his calves in his ankles. Then the scene shifted, 
and on came a dissipated Touchstone in second-hand garments, and a 
dowdy Celia, and between them Rosalind in doublet and hose. “Oh, 
Jupiter!” sighed Rosalind; “how weary are my spirits!” Some- 
thing knocked at the heart of Cornet Tregarthen. He had never before 
listened to such a voice, and its tones went through him like a delicate 
fire. Touchstone jarred in with his answer, and Rosalind spoke again : 
“T could find it in my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel, and to cry 
like a woman.” It was downright pitiful, and yet there was a touch of 
comedy in it. “ But I must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat.” The comedy shone 
out there with tender brilliance. ‘“ Therefore, courage, good Aliena!” 
To ‘one listener there was such a womanly courage, solicitude, and 
friendship in the phrase and in the lovely voice that spoke it, that his 
eyes dimmed and his heart stuck in his throat. Cornet Tregarthen was 
but two-and-twenty, and youth is sometimes impressionable. 

Rosalind, in spite of the fatigue which evidently sat upon her, was 
as straight and lithe as the stalk of a lily, and she had a voice like a 
silver bell. The Cornet was short-sighted, and her features were dimly 
seen, but he fancied them lovely. An older and more experienced man 
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might have been excused for the fancy, with such a voice and such a 
figure on which to base it. 

His companions expressed their admiration for the actress in their 
own way, but he scarcely heard them. Even when Rosalind was absent 
from the stage he had but inattentive ears for the Captain and the 
Lieutenant, and he answered them when they addressed him with an 
absent “ Yes” or “ No,” or a dreamy nod. 

“ Tregarthen,” said the Captain, “ has gone spoons on the Churchill.” 

The Lieutenant nodded and booked the statement for future use. 
Its chaste simplicity and directness charmed him, and he resolved to 
repeat it to Rylands at headquarters if he saw him before Harcourt did. 

The play was over, the curtain was down, and the sweet voice dwelt 
in Tregarthen’s ears. ‘ Bid me farewell,” said the sweet voice, in the 
last words of the epilogue. It sounded personal to him, and there was 
a pleasant gentle sadness in it. 

“When do you join us at headquarters, Tregarthen?” asked the 
Captain. “You must find it most intollably dull where yaw staying, 
eh?” 

“T am ordered to rejoin to-morrow,” said Tregarthen. “ Hazel 
tells me that Colonel Pollard will be there. JI have not seen him yet.” 

“ No,” said the Captain, “‘ Old Polly’s been on sick leave at Etretat— 
cursed little village somewhere on the Continent. You'll like him. 
Jolly old bird is Polly. Tells thunderin’ good yarn, Polly does. Mostly 
*bout himself, y’ know—self an’ ladies, y’ know—that sort thing, but 
thunderin’ good they are. Sly old dayvl Polly is, uncommon.” 

“TI shall meet him to-morrow,” said Tregarthen, somewhat 
absently. 

“ He’s a bit of a crib-biter, too, Polly is,” said the Lieutenant, “ bit 
of a martinet, y’ know ; but everybody gets on with him in the long run, 
don’t they, Harcourt?” 

“ He’s a cursed good old sort, is Polly,” the Captain replied with 
emphasis. “ You'll like him no end, Tregarthen. Night-night, my boy. 
Glad to have met you.” 

Tregarthen took train and reached his own quarters, and his thoughts 
dwelt a good deal about Miss Churchill by the way. To his mind she 
was the first real artist he had seen upon the stage, and for the time at 
least her voice had taken him captive. Shakespeare for once had found 
an actress worthy to interpret him, and surely no other man who had 
ever lived could have created a part sweet and bright enough for so 
exquisite a creature to play in. He smoked a cigar in company with 
his own agreeably fluttered fancies, and then he went to bed and slept 
soundly and forgot them. He was not nearly so much impressed with 
Miss Churchill in the morning, and though she touched his thoughts 
pleasantly once or twice he got through the day’s business with no great 
hindrance from her. 

Late afternoon found him at headquarters with little more than time 
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to dress for dinner. Lieutenant-Colonel Pollard had resumed the active 
command of the corps and took the head place at the mess-table. Tre- 
garthen was presented, and formed a poor opinion of the bloated old 
warrior, who met him with a disreputable jest, and told straightway an 
objectionable story which grated on the Cornet’s ears, When the real 
business of the dinner began the manners of the officer in command were 
not at all to the taste of the young gentleman, who was possibly fastidi- 
ous. The Colonel’s eyes goggled and his face crimsoned as he strained over 
the table to get at his soup, and his wicked speech was half choked by 
wheezings and pantings. He gobbled as a gentleman ought not to gobble, 
and he drank as a gentleman ought not to drink. When dinner was 
over the naughty old man told shameless tales of his youth and man- 
hood, and Tregarthen, who had been bred to reverence old age and to 
think purity as desirable and lovely in a man as in a woman, found the 
evening almost insupportable. 

“ Somebody ought to put a stop to all that,” he told Captain Harcourt, 
after dinner, to that gallant officer’s great astonishment. “ In a society 
of gentlemen the thing is intolerable. We serve a Lady,” he added, with 
the generous pomposity of youth, “and that of itself might teach us 
better manners.” 

The Captain stared at him with an amazement he took no pains to 
disguise. A touch of contempt was discernible even in his wonder, 

“‘Shouldn’t advaise yah talk laike that,” he said. ‘ Cursed incon- 
vienient have yang fellahs offerin’ that sort opinion in the army.” 

“T shall make it my business,” returned Tregarthen in some heat at 
the Captain’s contemptuous wonder, “ to represent to Colonel Pollard that 
at least one of his officers finds his style of conversation irksome, and 
thinks it unbecoming.” 

“ Don’t be an ass, Tregarthen,” said Captain Harcourt. Tregarthen 
inclined his head stiffly, and marched away. The Captain told one or 
two of his closest friends the story of the youngster’s unaccountable 
craze, and they all agreed that he was a prig and a greenhorn. “ Polly,” 
said Harcourt, “is about the best sort in the service. Idea of young 
fool like thaat pretending dictate officers old enough be his father.” 

Captain Harcourt’s friends concurred with him, and the story of 
Tregarthen’s presumption spread rapidly throughout the regiment. Next 
day he was treated with evident coldness, and some of his brother officers 
who had hitherto been on friendly terms with him took pains to avoid 
him. He was not unpopular to begin with, but it was the general sense 
of the corps that the sort of insolence he had shown deserved rebuke. 
He must be made to see at once that this was not the tone to take. 

That evening there came a time when the conversation at the head 
of the table was animated and loud. The youngsters at the lower end 
smoked and listened and got little good by listening. It was nothing 
less than the reputation of a lady which so excited the seniors. One man 
held out against the rest and avowed his belief that the lady was chaste 
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as ice and pure as snow. The others naturally laughed at him, for the 
woman he defended was an actress, and in those days—it may be better 
now—an actress was anybody’s fair game at a mess-table. 

“ Wait a bit,” said the Colonel, with his wicked bronchial old chuckle, 
“T’ll tell you a story @ propos.” 

Everybody listened and the Colonel told his story. It redounded infi- 
nitely to his own credit asa man of gallantry and infinitely to the discredit 
of the lady, whose personal charms he sang and whose character he stole. 

“‘ Now, who do you think that was?” asked the Colonel. Nobody 
answered, and the fat old rowé re-lit his cigar and gazed about him with 
a look of twinkling triumph. “ None other,” he said, after this pause, 
“than our chaste young friend, Miss Churchill. What do you say to 
that?” 

It happened at this moment that the Colonel's twinkling eyes looked 
full into the eyes of Tregarthen, who was bending forward a little at the 
bottom end of the table and watching his commanding officer with an 
expression of saturnine disdain. The black-browed Cornet half rose in 
his place. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, slowly and distinctly. “‘ You seemed 
to address your question to me. If you press me for an answer I must 
give you one.” 

It was generally felt that the hour had come, and the assembled 
gentlemen braced themselves to support authority. If the Colonel had 
understood the situation he would probably have snubbed the querist by 
leaving him unseen and unanswered. But, being taken by surprise, he 
rapped out, “ Well, sir?” and stared at the intruder with a look half 
surprise, half anger. 

“T am to answer your question, sir?” said Tregarthen. “I think 
then, sir, that no gentleman could have told such a story, and that no 
assemblage of gentlemen could hear it without marking their sense of 
its cowardice, its brutality, and its general offensiveness.” 

The Colonel bounced to his feet, and sent a dozen wineglasses flying. 
Major, adjutant, captains, lieutenants, and cornets all leapt up wildly. 
Tregarthen resumed his seat, and was calm amidst this tempest of his own 
raising. 

“Retire to your quarters, sir,” stormed the Colonel. “Consider 
yourself under arrest, sir.” He stood puffing and snorting for a moment 
whilst the offender arose, saluted, and left the mess-room. ‘“ Resume 
your seats, gentlemen,” he said then, and all sat down in awkward 
silence, 

A general sense of relief was felt five minutes later when, after a 
muttered word or two to his neighbours at right and left, the Colonel 
arose and withdrew, followed by Major Eykin and Captain Harcourt. 
Clamour ensued, and nothing was talked of but the awful and unheard- 
of incident of the evening. 

Tregarthen in the meantime walked to his quarters, and returned 
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the salutes offered him by barrack loungers and sentries on the way. It 
was summer time, and the twilight lingered softly. An odour of mig- 
nonette stole pleasantly through the open casement of his chamber, and 
he seated himself on a couch near the window, and Jooked at the darken- 
ing zenith as he smoked. If he were not altogether as placid as he 
seemed—and he made it a point of honour to be outwardly tranquil even 
in his own sole company—he was less disturbed than might have been 
predicted of a man so young after his share in such a scene. 

“The man’s a blackguard,” he said quietly. ‘“ Perhaps I was an ass 
to tell him so—and yet I don’t know. That sort of thing ought not to 
be allowed to go on amongst gentlemen, and if it does it is clearly some 
one’s duty to put a foot upon it.” 

He threw away the stump of his cigar, lit a new one, and stretched 
himself along the couch. In that position he smoked until he could see 
nothing in the gathering darkness but the little point of light an inch or 
two from his nose. 

Then steps sounded on the stairs and there was a knock at the door. 
He called to the knocker to enter, and two men came inand looked about 
them uncertainly in the gloom. There was a light upon the stairs with- 
out, and he recognised his visitors. 

“ Mr. Tregarthen ?” said one. 

“ At your service, sir,” he answered gravely. “ Be seated, gentlemen. 
Allow me to light the lamp.” 

He moved quietly about the room, found his lamp, set it upon the 
table, and, having lighted it, resumed his place. But seeing that his 
visitors remained standing, he arose again and faced them. 

“ Colonel Pollard,” began Major Eykin, with great solemnity, “having 
consulted Captain Harcourt and myself, has decided to meet the unusual 
occurrence of this evening by a step which is at least as unusual,” but 
which seems to be called for by the circumstances of the case.” 

“’Cisely. Quite so,” said Captain Harcourt. 

“The result of that decision is,” pursued the Major, “that we are 
here to demand a meeting. Colonel Pollard entirely waives the question 
of rank, feeling as he does that nothing short of the course he proposes 
can vindicate his honour.” 

“ And you concur?” inquired the Cornet. 

“*Zactly,” said Captain Harcourt. “ We concur.” 

“T must ask you to allow me to differ from you, gentlemen,” said 
Tregarthen. “Ido not see how it is in any way possible for Colonel 
Pollard to vindicate his honour.” 

“ We will not trouble you, Mr. Tregarthen,” said the Major, “ for 
any expression of your opinion.” He spoke with infinite dryness. “ We 
will merely ask you to nominate an hour for the meeting and to name 
your friend.” 

“T cannot oblige you, gentlemen,” returned Tregarthen. ‘Colonel 
Pollard has wantonly and publicly defamed the character of a lady, and 
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I do not see how even a public apology and withdrawal could help 
him.” 

The Colonel’s emissaries looked at each other with uplifted eyebrows. 

“ Are we to understand,” asked the Major, “ that you decline to meet 
Colonel Pollard?” 

“T do not see how the breach of law which Colonel Pollard proposes 
can console him for a former misdemeanour.” 

“Bay Jove, y’know,” cried Harcourt, “the fellow’s mad’s a March 
hare.” 

“T am not mad, most noble Festus,” said Tregarthen, bowing. 

The two military gentlemen were strangers to the volume from which 
he quoted, and they looked at each other again with a glance that said 
plainly that the mark had been hit. 

“T will fight in the Queen’s cause,” said the Cornet, “ but in no other.” 
Here was another touch of the bombast natural to ardent youth, but Tre- 
garthen’s aspect was calm, and it was not difficult to see that he meant 
what he said and was likely to abide by it. 

“T do not think, sir,” said Major Eykin, “that you properly appre- 
ciate the situation, or the alternative that lies before you.” 

“May I so far trespass on your kindness,” asked the imperturbable 
young man, “as to beg you to instruct me?” 

“You have offered to the virtual head of your regiment a public and 
most shameful insult,” returned the Major in considerable heat. “He 
waives all consideration of his rank, and stoops to demand a personal en- 
counter in vindication of his outraged honour. Stoops, sir !—understand 
me, sir—I say—stoops to demand a personal encounter. That encounter 
you refuse. Do you know what construction gentlemen will put upon 
your refusal ?” 

“T await instruction, sir,” answered Tregarthen. 

“Very well,” said the Major, grown sardonic on a sudden, “you 
shall have it. Itis open for you to offer an abject apology and to exchange 
—if you are still inclined to ornament the service.” 

“Ts that the only alternative course you see?” inquired the Cornet. 
“Pardon me, gentlemen. We are all naturally a little heated by the 
events of the evening. May I suggest that we attempt a milder 
humour?” 

“The thing, sir,” declared the Major, “stands beyond discussion. 
You aggravate an original offence by the tone you choose to take.” 

“ Permit me,” said this amazing subaltern. “Is it not at least 
equally open to Colonel Pollard, with myself, to offer an apology and to 
exchange—if he is still inclined to ornament the service ?” 

Major Eykin swung round upon his heel and marched to the door. 
There he turned abruptly. 

“One more chance, sir! Do you apologise or fight ?” 

“Neither, sir,” returned Tregarthen. The Major tore the door open 
and disappeared. Tregarthen ran forward and held the door whilst 
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Harcourt left the room. Their steps died off into silence, and the pre- 
sumptuous young man was left to his own reflections, which began to be 
disturbed and bitter. He found little fault with himself as yet, but he 
had learned in what light his conduct was likely to bé regarded by the 
men amongst whom he had desired to live, He had acted deliberately, 
and was not in the least disposed to be ashamed of himself. Men of 
middle age can sometimes school themselves to hold a candle to the 
devil. They learn the wisdom of the world and are not greatly inclined 
to champion their own notions. They feel no dishonour in toleration, 
But with two-and-twenty all this may be different, and happily it some- 
times is. Quixote grows into Sancho Panza, as often as not, before he 
comes to forty year. That may or may not besorrowful, but to be born 
Sancho would surely seem something of a pity. 

Contrary to Tregarthen’s expectation, no immediate action followed 
upon his refusal of the Major’s ultimatum. A day or two went by and 
he was simply disregarded. No brother officer came near him ; he heard 
nothing about the continuance of his arrest or its discontinuance, and 
after waiting in his own quarters until the sense of tedium became too 
marked to be easily endured, he wrote a careful little missive to the 
Colonel requesting to know what form the charge against him would 
take and when it would be preferred. In response to these inquiries 
came a letter from the Adjutant informing him that the character of the 
charge was under consideration, that he would receive ample warning of 
the date on which it would be preferred, and that he was in the mean- 
time to regard himself as being released from active participation in 
regimental duties. Following on this came another letter (signed by 
every officer of the regiment with the exception of the Colonel, the 
names following each other in order of seniority) urging upon him the 
extreme desirableness of a withdrawal from the regiment, and suggesting 
in terms of studied politeness that even the service at large might manage 
to get along without him. 

This second epistle Tregarthen left unanswered, but he appealed to 
the Adjutant to know whether he might regard himself as being pro- 
visionally at liberty, and being answered in the affirmative he set out for 
London. He found his story there before him, garbled, as such stories 
are. He had drunkenly insulted his Colonel, had thrown a wineglass 
at him—in milder versions had only thrown the contents of the glass— 
in versions even stronger had used a decanter as a missile. 

He suffered much heart-burning before the court-martial summoned 
to decide his case was appointed, and if he had expectations of sup- 
port from any court of honour they were dashed to pieces. The assem- 
blage of officers and gentlemen who investigated the history of the 
quarrel were unanimously against him. They were also unanimous in 
their recommendation that he should quit the service. This, with the 
obstinacy natural to him, he utterly declined to do, and the upshot of 
the whole matter was that, when all due formalities had been accom- 
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plished, the contumacious youth was deprived of his commission, and was 
returned to the world with a character more damaged than it deserved 
to be. Discipline must be maintained, and there is no doubt that if 
cornets were accustomed publicly to rebuke their colonels for breaches 
of good-breeding the British military service would enter on a phase of 
some novelty. 

Tregarthen went home disgusted and embittered. The only career 
he cared for was closed to him for good and all, and even in later years, 
when experience brought him more wisdom than two-and-twenty can 
commonly boast of, he believed himself to have been unjustly used. 

It seemed necessary to relate this episode of his career for two 
reasons, It strikes a keynote of character, and it furnishes an explanation 
for his after-mode of life. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr was about the time of the events just recorded that Mr. Ronald Marsh 
dawned upon London. There are various ways of dawning: the grey 
way is perhaps esteemed the most prosperous, but Mr. Marsh dawned 
in vivid splendours, and his glories at the beginning were inclined to be 
tempestuous. London is a biggish place to dawn upon, and the luminary 
whose rays pierce every cranny and corner of it must rise high and shine 
bright indeed. Now Mr. Marsh made no pretence (though he knew 
himself a sun of the first magnitude) to shine upon the vulgar. The 
fog of their understanding was obviously too dense for him. He did not 
even count upon illuming the whole of the polite world, as yet. There 
are men and women in the highest circles who never get a thrill of 
warmth or a ray of conscious light out of Auschylus or Shakespeare. Not 
that Mr. Marsh thought much of Auschylus or Shakespeare, but they had 
passed, up till now, as amongst the earth’s greatest, and they were well 
enough in the way of parallel or illustration. He was content for the 
present to be seen and known of few. He would have been content, in a 
way, not to be seen or known at all—at least, he had the modesty to say 
so—to shine unheeded, and to rejoice in his own strength and radiance. 
He dawned, then, in fitful splendours, and his signs and portents were 
first noted in the house of Lady Marguerite Capucine, where he appeared 
in unstarched linen and apparel of strange device, and with a head of 
hair like a disorderly halo. He had no actual companions, but two or 
three satellites accompanied him, rising at his risings and setting at his 
settings. Their merely physical aspect was like his own; they wore 
their hair at as great a length and in as picturesque disorder ; their 
sombreros and their cloaks were as brigandish as their leader's. They 
thought great things of themselves and of each other; but they swore 
by the Leader and proclaimed him the Emancipator of Human Thought. 
They used to say, with every evidence of sincerity, that when the Leader 
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gave his poems to the world the pillars of a worn-out system would be 
shaken. 

The Leader could occasionally be prevailed upon to repeat or read a 
mere fragmentary extract from his work, and the appetite of his 
followers grew with what it fed on. In these excerpts the world was 
called upon to break its fetters—not particularised with clearness—and 
there were mightily sonorous passages about the Degraded Gods and the 
need for their complete abolition. 

Nobody can live always at extremest high pressure, and Mr. Ronald 
Marsh went about sometimes quite like an ordinary person. At these 
times he consorted for the most part with people who were literary, 
artistic, and theatrical. Bohemia is a sparsely-peopled country now. 
One or two men who really knew its crowded haunts and its few soli- 
tudes, its cheerful highways and sad byways, wrote about it and made 
it familiar to the world. Then came the inevitable cloud of imitators 
and pretenders, and made poor old Bohemia an impossible place to live 
in any longer. Its name is so cheapened that the very mention of it has 
a ring of sham sentiment and sham mirth ; even its tried gold has been 
so lacquered that it looks like pinchbeck. But there was a Bohemia 
worth knowing even so late as Ronald Marsh’s day, and the great young 
man sometimes strayed into it and tried to feel as if he were native 
there. 

There was, and is, a dingy back room in one of the oldest houses in 
the Strand, a mere box of an apartment, in which, by crowding them- 
selves uncomfortably, ten men of average breadth of beam can sit around 
the clumsy centre table. Half one side of the room is occupied by a 
window, but the smoke-encrusted wall of a neighbouring building rises 
within two yards of it, and a gruesome twilight reigns within the apart- 
ment even at noontide. There, once a week, in the days of which I 
write, spectral-looking figures sat and held high converse on books and 
pictures and the drama, and on the men and women who wrote or 
painted or played. Theair was beavy with tobacco-smoke and the scent 
of strong potables, and a new comer, entering from the fresher air of the 
Strand, had some ado to make out the inmates of the room. The spectral 
nine welcomed the poet with grave voices, and wedged themselves closer 
to make room forhim. The Leader took his seat with an air of modesty, 
and the spectral nine began to chaff him. 

“T am sorry to tell you, Mr. Marsh,” said one, speaking from the 
cloudiest corner, “ that the petition yet awaits a signature.” 

“What petition ?” asked the poet, removing his sombrero, and passing 
a hand of unusual whiteness through his auburn locks. 

“ The petition,” responded the other, bending forward to be more im- 
pressive, and waving the smoke aside with one hand. “Signed by the 
crowned heads of Europe, the Pope of Rome, and the English Archbishops, 
and now awaiting the signature of the Metropolitan of the Greek Church 
at Moscow.” 
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“T do not read the newspapers,” said the poet, daintily lighting a 
cigar. “ What is the object of the petition?” 

“Gentlemen !” cried the man in the corner. “I appeal to you: Is 
it not unfair for Mr. Marsh to feign ignorance on such a topic?” 

“Unfair in the extreme,” said eight solemn voices. “ Disingenuous,” 
one added, when the grave murmurs had died away. They all echoed— 
“ Disingenuous.” 

“The distinguished personages already enumerated,” said the man in 
the corner, “address their petition to you, sir, and entreat you not to 
smash things. They dread the advent of your coming volume. They 
beseech you to spare the Christian faith, and to allow monarchical insti- 
tutions a final chance.” 

The poet smiled and caressed his shaven cheek with the tips of his 
fingers. Many a true word is spoken in jest, and the man in the corner 
was nearer the mark than he fancied. 

“Tf the prayers of the great cannot move you,” pursued the man in 
the corner, “ you are a man, for you are a poet—and the greater includes 
the less—and you may be moved by the petitions of the lowly. I havea 
maiden aunt, a harmless creature who resides hard by, and clear-starches 
fora bishop. If you destroy the Church you take away her means of 
livelihood. Smite the lofty if you will, but spare the humble. Spare 
my maiden aunt.” 

All the solemn voices murmured, led by a man in another corner, 
“Spare, oh, spare his maiden aunt !” 

“A special fund shall be set apart, out of the publisher’s profits,” said 
the poet, “and your maiden aunt shall be provided for.” 

“He unbends,” said one. “He is human after all. He can gleek 
upon occasion, like the Athenian weaver.” 

“Let us take him to the collective bosom,” said the man in the corner. 
“Let us stand him drinks. Lorrimer, when the glad child of the sun 
broke in upon us you were in possession of the ear of the house. Con- 
tinue. Poet, be silent. A harp less varied than thine own awakes in 
praise of beauty.” 

“Gentleu.en,” said Mr. Lorrimer, who beamed rubicund and jovial 
through the smoke, “she is a stunner. I do not speak inadvisedly or as 
one who has no knowledge. It was I who found her. She has the grace 
of Venus and the voice and figure of a what’s-his-name. I have no 
pretence to classical attainments, gentlemen, and I wish that our gifted 
young friend could describe her for me.” 

“We shall judge for ourselves when she makes her début,” said the 
man in the corner. “ But in the meantime, who is she? Where does 
she come from?” 

“You shall know all I know,” said Mr. Lorrimer, with a superfluous 
appearance of candour. ‘ Burnley has bought a bit of fishing at a place 

called Lickey, down in Berkshire. Little bit of a plaee with little bit of 
a theatre, and the worst company I ever saw. Burnley asked me down, 
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and of course, with nothing doing at the end of May, down I went. Went 
to the theatre first night. Play was, ‘As You LikeIt.’ As J liked it, it 
was the most fearful rubbish ever staged. Even Shakespeare couldn’t 
live through that interpretation. But, begad, gentlemen, in walks Rosa- 
lind, and I thought I must be dreaming. Such a figure, such a voice, 
such a stage presence, such a style. Face not particularly pretty, but 
sweet and expressive, and all that sort of thing. Made me laugh, begad ; 
made me cry; did what she wanted with me. I’ve been in the profession 
now for forty years, and I am not easily moved.” 

‘Wrong, Lorrimer! You are more easily moved than ever,” said the 
man in the corner. “ Weallare. We cultivate the emotions until they 
master us more readily than they used. Gin unsweetened is the next 
best thing to the pursuit of an artistic calling. Take them both together 
and you are blest indeed. Youcan weep at any moment. Will youring 
the bell, Lorrimer? Thank you. Waiter—gin unsweetened.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lorrimer, “I’ve seen ’em all for forty years, and 
played to most of ’em; and, only give the new one a bit of practice, 
gentlemen, and she'll beat the lot of ’em. Into sticks,” he concluded, 
beating the table two or three times with the palm of his hand—“ into 
sticks !” 

“ What is this wonder’s name?” asked the poet. 

“Her name is Churchill,” said Mr. Lorrimer—“ Miss Churchill. 
And when the Siddonses and the Bracegirdles and the Oldfields and 
the Kellys and the Keelys are forgotten, she will be remembered. She's 
unequalled. There never was anything like her.” 

“ The puff preliminary,” said the man in the corner, “ requires an art 
which only Lorrimer has mastered. Dramatic critics, hold up your 
hands. Five; and all big fish.” 

“T don’t want to puff this time,” cried Lorrimer. “ Wait till you 
see the lady, gentlemen, and you'll say with me that no adverse criticism 
can get near her. I defy the crowd of you. And now, though I grieve 
to leave you, dear boys all, I must be off to rehearsal.” 

Two men rose to allow him to unwedge himself from between the 
table and the wall. As he passed the poet he touched him on the shoulder 
and gave him an inviting backward nod. Mr. Marsh arose and followed 
him. 

“ Now you're a judge of acting,” said Mr. Lorrimer, when they were 
in the Strand. “You're a judge of female beauty too. First dress 
rehearsal this afternoon. You shall just take a seat in the circle, my 
boy, and then you shall give me an opinion.” 

The theatrical manager had not nearly so high an opinion of Mr. 
Marsh’s critical powers as the young gentleman himself enjoyed, nor 
had he, perhaps, even so high an opinion as he expressed, but he rever- 
enced “a nob,” and Mr. Marsh was undoubtedly a nob of the most 

influential order. The poet was hand-in-glove with Lady Marguerite 
Capucine, his sister-in-law, who had a good deal to do with artistic 
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opinion in the upper circles. Neither she nor any other lady, however 
distinguished, could make or break the fortunes of any production of 
Mr. Lorrimer’s, but the manager had an exalted idea of her usefulness, 
and the poet had the run of the house, and was young enough to enjoy 
the satisfaction of taking off the glamour of theatrical performance by 
getting behind the scenes. 

There were, perhaps, a dozen men and women sprinkled about the 
dusky house—two or three in the pit, and the rest scattered over the 
dress circle—when the curtain rose and discovered Adam and Orlando. 
For those days, the revival was to be unusually magnificent and complete. 
The acting was competent, though a little old-fashioned and sombre till 
Rosalind came upon the stage. Miss Churchill bewitched the poet as 
she had bewitched the Cornet in the little country town, only, when he 
was charmed the poet felt it was his duty to be somewhat more charmed 
than a commonplace person could dream of being. He coined strange 
epithets wherewith to describe her to his friends, and at the fall of the 
curtain on the third act he made his way round to the back of the 
stage. There he met Lorrimer, and fell on him with praises, tooth and 
nail, 

“My dear Lorrimer, a supernal performance! There’s something in 
it—a je ne sais gquoi—a tenderness in chiding, a dignity in repose, a 
courtliness in badinage—one seeks in vain for words of enough aptness 
and delicacy and descriptive amplitude: but one is delighted—one is 
borne away. I must really make a point of being allowed to do the 
notice in The Scourge. They praise so rarely there that one will have 
a chance of making an impression. My dear Lorrimer, you have dis- 
covered a jewel. I must really make a point of asking to be presented. 
You must present me, Lorrimer, you must really.” 

Lorrimer, consenting, led the way. Rosalind, in a fur cloak which 
reached to her toes, was standing, with a somewhat embarrassed air, 
looking up at a picture on the greenroom wall. 

“ Permit me, Miss Churchill,” said Lorrimer. ‘ Mr, Ronald Marsh, 
the most charming of London’s poets.” 

There are few things less pleasant, as every modest man knows, 
than to be praised effusively, and yet below one’s obvious merits, 

“Mr, Lorrimer flatters me,” said the poet bowing. 

“Not at all,” cried the manager, “ not at all.” 

The tall and stately Rosalind vouchsafed one glance to Mr. Ronald 
Marsh, offered him something between a nod and a mutilated curtsey, 
and resumed the study of the picture on the wall. However much at 
her ease she might be on the stage, she had at present but a poor imita- 
tion of self-possession when off it. But the gentle flattery of ladies was 
the poet’s social strong point, or so he fancied. Somebody called 
Lorrimer aside, and Mr. Marsh saw nothing better than to repeat the 
speech he had so recently spoken. 

“A supernal performance, Miss Churchill. Really, believe me, 
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quite a supernal performance. So sweet a tenderness in chiding—such 
a dignity in repose—such courtliness in badinage it has never been my 
happy lot to meet upon the English boards. I assure you, Miss 
Churchill, that one seeks in vain for words of enough aptness and deli- 
cacy and descriptive amplitude. One is delighted, one is borne away.” 

Before Mr. Marsh had got more than half way through this speech 
Lorrimer had returned unheard, and stood with a broad grin at his 
elbow. The poet, encountering the manager’s smile, read its meaning 
and blushed at detection. Miss Churchill, who had kept her eyes upon 
the picture whilst he spoke, looked round at him like a disguised lady 
in an old play. 

“‘T am obliged to you, sir,” she said, with something of the accent of 
the stage. ‘Excuse me, sir. My call.” 

She walked to the greenroom door, at which the call-boy had indeed 
at that moment bawled her name. The call, however, was not for the 
stage. The boy handed her a letter, a formal-looking document, in a 
large blue cover, with a splashed seal of red wax. The actress, seeming, 
by a slight inclination of her head, to demand leave of the manager and 
the poet, broke the seal and, opening the letter, began to read. The 
poet watched her the while, and saw a blush rise beyond the line of 
necessary rouge upon her cheek. Looking up, she caught him in the 
act of staring at her, and with a curtsey she swept from the room. 

Mr. Marsh felf that he had fared but poorly, and stood sucking at 
the knob of his walking-cane with a more vacuous aspect than a great 
man often wears. By-and-by, finding that Rosalind did not reappear, 
he strolled back to the dress circle, where he lounged with upward 
glance and rested his auburn head upon his hand in the most approved 
poetic manner. He was so absorbed in thinking of what the other 
people in the dress circle were likely to think of him, that for awhile he 
did not notice that the curtain still lay between him and the long-since 
exploited and exploded fairyland of the stage. By-and-by the scattered 
denizens of the dress circle drew near each other and laid their heads 
together. Then Lorrimer appeared between the curtain and the floats 
as if in act to address the limited audience, but he retired without 
saying a word. In the front of the house arose a whisper—something 
was going wrong. Aroused by this conjecture, the poet once more 
availed himself of the freedom his intimacy with the manager gave him, 
and sauntered behind the scenes. The florid Lorrimer was swearing 
like a Bedlamite. The ducal usurper, the banished duke, Jaques, 
Celia, Phoebe, and Orlando, stood about him, all in attitudes of more or 
less amazement. 

“‘ What's the matter, Lorrimer?” asked the poet. 

“ Matter?” cried Lorrimer. “ The jade’s off at the last minute, and 
this is all she leaves behind her.” 

The poet took from the manager’s outstretched hand a note, and read 
this :— 
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“ Sir,—Circumstances have arisen which make it impossible that I 
should continue my career upon the stage. I shall be happy to repay 
you for all expenses you may have incurred in my behalf. Pray com- 
municate in respect to that matter with my lawyers, Messrs. Lowe and 
Carter, of Clement’s Inn. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“CLARA CHURCHILL.” 


1? 


‘She can’t mean it!” cried Lorrimer, actually gasping. ‘“I’vespent 
three hundred pounds in money, and three thousand pounds in wit in 
advertising her. She wants more salary. That’s what it is—she wants 
more salary. But, begad, since she’s tried it on in this way” (he mas- 
tered his rage so far as to be able to embroider it, as it were, with a 
touch of mock-heroics), “if that her jesses were my dear heartstrings, 
I'd whistle her off and let her down the wind to prey at fortune.” 

Mr. Ronald Marsh sighed audibly. 

“ Shakespeare crowds us all from the field of popular quotation,” he 
said inwardly. ‘Had Lorrimer known it he might have found a pas- 
sage far more appropriate in my Epithalamium.” 


CHAPTER III. 


WueEn Tregarthen found that his zeal for the reformation of mess-room 
manners had wrecked his military fortunes, he went home, and there 
buried himself among his books. Many, many years ago the Tregar- 
thens, his forbears, had built for themselves a fortress for a dwelling- 
place, and the house had wasted away bit by bit like the other belongings 
of its owners, but had been modernised and added to every here and 
there, until it had grown and fallen into one of the oddest and most 
heterogeneous piles in England. A man must be curiously moulded in- 
deed if his character is in no way affected by the character of the house 
in which he is bred, and a good deal of the sentiment of the frowning, 
rambling, stately, yet half-ruined old house had found its way into 


-Tregarthen. 


His ancestors, for reasons of their own, had built their house upon 
an island, and this island faced the Cornish mainland on the one hand 
and the melancholy Atlantic on the other. The house stood high and 
bare for winter storms to rave at, and in the rougher months of the 
year it had constantly to be provisioned for a siege of stormy weather, 
since for weeks at a time it was dangerous if not impossible to approach 
the island. The one harbour faced the mainland with two prodigious 
walls of rock, and a narrow belt of smooth sand between, which ran 
upward towards hardy grasses, and was directly overlooked by the 
mansion. Those vast walls of rock and the narrow space between them 
were known to the local folk as the Gate of the Sea. So old a house as 
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that of the Tregarthens could scarcely fail to have been shot at by the 
local bards and soothsayers—shoot bolts enough and some of them are 
sure to stick—and one of many prophecies and mottoes clung. It 
set forth, that whatsoever good or evil the Tregarthens endured should 
come to them by the Gate of the Sea—a conclusion somewhat obvious, 
since, unless by balloon or earthquake there was no other way of approach- 
ing their dwelling-place. If the Cornish couplet be faithfully translated, 
it prophesies as much for character as for fortune— 


What evil or good ye have or be 
Shall come to you all by the Gate of the Sea. 


Now, in the days when a full cellar, a roughly generous larder, and a 
chance of hard knocks and loot could tempt adventurous souls to follow 
a freebooting gentleman, Tregarthen’s house might have been a pleasur- 
able place to live in for those whose fancy lay that way. But for an 
almost companionless youngster, who had just learned one of the world’s 
bitterest lessons, it was as unwholesome a residence as might anywhere 
have been found. Tregarthen needed home influences and cheerful 
companionship, but he had long been an orphan, and he had neither 
brother nor sister. He was not absolutely wealthy, but he had more 
money than he wanted, and there were few things which would have 
been of more use to him than the spur of poverty. 

It is easy in the hot days of youth for the mind to persuade itself to 
anything. Tregarthen persuaded himself that he had done with‘ the 
world for good and all, that it should occupy him no more, and that he 
would live for his studies and no other earthly thing. His studies began 
to lead him in a direction which it was somewhat odd that a young 
gentleman of the nineteenth century should take. Some ancestor of his 
had collected all the works of that crowd of impostors, quacks, self- 
deceivers, enthusiasts, and martyrs to science who have written on the 
transmutation of metals, the divining rod, the elixir vite, the powers and 
properties of the stars, and so forth—all the works, that is to say, that he 
could in one short lifetime lay hands on. Tregarthen began to grope 
amongst the dark sayings of these gentry, at first with an amused interest 
and then with a singular growth of doubt. There might be something 
in the doctrine of transmutation after all. 

When a man begins even to doubt on a question like that he is pretty 
far gone on a road which has led oftener than not to mere madness. 
Tregarthen saw the danger, but the study drew him and absorbed him 
more and more, until he began to find in it a compensation for all things. 
If a man could find the philosopher’s stone! Let any man in his sane 
and sober senses surrender himself to the fancy for a moment, and where 
ave the glories of the cave into which the magician dropped Aladdin, or 
the valley into which the roc carried Sinbad? They are no more than 
a billiard ball in comparison with Saturn. But be touched with doubt 
as to the bare possibility of its actual discovery, and the poor mind is 
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dazzled, staggered, overawed, by the magnificence of its own fancies. 
Tregarthen began to dream these dreams. 

He lived almost alone through the wild winter and the blustering 
spring. Early summer found him more and more ready to surrender 
himself to the intoxication of this singular madness. Perhaps it needs 
that a certain strain of greatness shall lie in a man’s nature before he can 
go mad in that particular way. The compact small creature whose 
faculties are all of a size is as safe as the compact great creature whose 
powers are equally well balanced. 

Happily for most of us, the world is too much with us to allow us to 
develop to complete fulness of eccentricity. Transplanted to Jupiter the 
human race might find elbow room enough to grow into a huge asylum 
of crazy humourists, but our crowded civilisation acts upon us as close 
shelter acts on the trees in a plantation—the outer lines grow a little 
twisted, perhaps, but in the middle of the wood the stems are straight 
and uniform. Tregarthen in his island castle off the Cornish coast was 
still a little sheltered. By-and-by a shelter he had not hoped for began 
to grow about him. 

The blustering spring had passed, and here was a lovely day in mid- 
June, with a sky of sapphire, a sea of sapphire and pearl, and a breeze 
of warm spice and balm. Tregarthen wandered, smoking and lost in 
idle meditation, to the cliffs on the right side of the sea-gate, and there 
cast himself full length on the warm and scented herbage. The splendour 
of the day was nothing to him just then, and though his bodily eyes took 
cognisance of one of the finest reaches of rock-bound coast England can 
show, he had no conscious pleasure in it. He pulled his soft hat over 
his eyes and surrendered himself to his pipe and his dreams. Everything . 
was wonderfully still, He could hear the plash of the waves on the 
rocks below, though he gave no heed to it, and the intricate murmurs of 
many insects mingled drowsily with the voice of the sea, as though they 
were of equal volume with it. Tregarthen’s dreams, under these cons 
ditions, grew more and more dreamy ; his fancies, like the sounds about 
him, became dim and diffused. Anything was welcome to the domina- 
tion of his mind at such a moment, and a certain idle rhythm in the fall 
and rise of the waters down below did well enough to think about. 

He was certainly not quite wide awake, and he was just as certainly 
not quite asleep when a vision dawned upon him. Two or three vilely- 
painted trees fluttered on a ragged canvas and libelled the forest of 
Arden. A dowdy female, and a melancholy male in a fool’s coxcomb 
walked before the painted cloth and libelled Celia and Touchstone. Then 
suddenly came into sight a radiant creature, and a voice spoke in tones 
which blended resignation and fatigue with something almost jesting— 
“Oh, Jupiter, how weary are my spirits!” This voice was so near and 
clear that it awoke him and brought him bolt upright, sitting in the 
bracken. There was a sound of laughter and voices on the little strip 
of sand below, and, moving to the edge of the cliff, he looked over. 
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In fine summer weather it was a common thing for people to row 
across from the mainland and picnic on the island. Tregarthen’s for- 
bears had permitted this, and Tregarthen himself had never felt an ob- 
jection to it untilnow. It may be allowed that, at the moment at which 
he found himself interrupted, his studies were not of the most exigent 
sort, yet his first thought was that the presence of these intruders and 
their like would be inimical to study. Then he regretted the loss of his 
dream, and blamed the intruders for breaking it, though the dream itself 
had awakened him. 

His half slumber had lasted for so short a space of time that the pipe 
he held between his finger and thumb still sent up a streak of faint blue 
smoke. He stuck it between his lips again, and had turned to ramble 
homewards when the voice of his dream spoke in his waking ear, and 
stayed his footsteps. 

“That is Miss Churchill, the actress,” he said to himself. ‘There is 
not another voice like that in the world, I should fancy. I should know 
it amongst a thousand.” 

Since the night on which he had earned his own ruin by rebuking 
Colonel Pollard for his story of the actress he had scarcely thought about 
her, but he felt a curious pleasure and interest now in the belief that she 
was near. In spite of his shortsightedness he had a very definite idea of 
what she was like. It seemed to him that he could summon her face 
before his mind’s eye quite clearly, and, as he saw it, it was worthy of 
her figure and her voice. He confessed to himself that he would like to 
see her nearer at hand, and to know how far her mind corresponded to 
his own impressions of her genius as an actress. It could not be difficult 
to devise a means of seeing her or even of speaking to her, seeing that she 
was actually a trespasser upon his ground. He thought, however, of a 
score of devices, none of which commended themselves to him, and as he 
thought he strolled towards the spot where the gradual rise of the sands 
and the more precipitous fall of the cliff brought the two upon a level. 
This spot was about midway between high-water line and the gates of 
the old mansion, and he reached it almost at the same moment with the 
visitors to the island. He heard the sweet voice talking again, and was 
more than ever persuaded that it belonged to Miss Churchill. 

He polished his eyeglass in readiness to observe, and before he himself 
was seen he had secured a good look at every person in the little party. 
The lady with the sweet voice was tall and graceful, but her face was 
not the face of his memory. Compared with that memory the face was 
plain, though few people would have expressed so unfavourable a judg- 
ment had they but looked at it by itself. The eyes, of no particular 
colour, were large, intelligent, and sympathetic; the lips were beautiful 
alike in form and expression ; the brow was broad and white. The skin 
was pallid, and the hair, like the eyes, was of no particular colour. 
Perhaps the want of definite colouring was the chief fault of the face; 
but, be that as it may, it was thrown back, for whatever beauty or charm 
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it claimed, upon expression. There was no chance of finding out all these 
things at a look, and Tregarthen was only conscious of a disappointment. 
The face was not the one he remembered, nor anything like it ; and there 
might be two voices alike in the world after all. 

He was a little embarrassed for a moment, even though he stood on 
his own ground and the new comers were strangers and intruders, for the 
lady looked at him when once she had felt his glance, and regarded him 
with a curiously candid and unaffected gaze, much more like that of a 
child than a woman. Before Tregarthen’s sense of embarrassment be- 
came overwhelming, one of the lady’s male companions stepped forward, 
with a somewhat overwrought flourish of politeness. 

“TI believe I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Tregarthen?” 
Tregarthen bowed, and the stranger flourished his hat to his head and 
flourished his handkerchief out of his pocket. “I have not the honour 
of being personally known to you, sir, but my father was your respected 
father’s solicitor—Mr. Penruth of Gorbay. I have dared to trespass in 
order to oblige these ladies and gentlemen with a sight of Tregarthen 
Castle.” 

“T remember your father, sir,” said Tregarthen a little confusedly, 
“and you are quite welcome here.” It was strange, he thought, that in 
so little a while his absence from the common haunts of men should 
have cost him so much in savoir-faire. “If your friends would care to 
see the interior of the house I shall be happy to admit them. Pray 
introduce me.” 

Mr. Penruth was obviously delighted, and was honoured by Tregar- 
then’s affability. The last representative of the great local family 
was not rich, as the times go, but he had a background: a fact to which 
people who have no background are apt to attach a superstitious value. 
The solicitor flourished through the introductions, and Tregarthen 
caught no name until he faced the lady he had supposed to be Miss 
Churchill. 

“ Miss Farmer,” said Mr. Penruth ; “ Gorbay’s chief ornament.—Mr. 
Tregarthen.” _ 

The girl flushed at this for a moment with a look of anger, but she 
bowed to Tregarthen as if he had been a squire of low degree and she a 
princess. It crossed him that she was not so plain as he had fancied. Mr. 
Penruth was persuaded that he had said the right thing in the right 
way, and got through the remaining introductions with increased ease 
and glibness. 

“If we may have your permission to visit the castle,” he began, when 
the ceremony was over. Tregarthen cut him short with a dry “Cer- 
tainly ;” and fell into talk with the lady of the voice. She seemed chary 
at first of letting the voice be heard, but by-and-by, at the sight of the 
picturesque old ruins and remnants of Tregarthen’s house, she warmed. 
The dim family portraits, the arms and armour, the black oak of walls, 
ceilings, and furniture delighted her, and she took no less interest in the 
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grey walls from which trees sprang, the broken arches and window spaces 
opening on blue air, in what had once been the family stronghold. In 
a case like this it is perhaps less important to note what a charming 
woman says than how she says it. Her commonplaces were common- 
place enough, but they dropped on Tregarthen’s ears so pleasantly that 
he would rather have listened to them than to much learning and 
wisdom. ; 

She was charmingly dressed in a fashion which is now deservedly 
stigmatised as ugly. Tregarthen thought he had rarely seen anything 
so dignified, yet so gentle, as her carriage, and the singular, soft fascina- 
tion of her voice grew upon him more and more. 

When the rounds were finished the host proffered to his guests some 
slight refreshment, which the Gorbay solicitor, in behalf of self and 
friends, declined with many flourishes of humility and gratitude. Tre- 
garthen saw nothing for it but to permit them to retire, though he 
would willingly have detained one of them a little longer. When they 
had gone, the young gentleman was guilty of what he felt to be a mean- 
ness. He stationed himself at his bedroom window, and thence, by means 
of a single-barrelled opera-glass which had belonged to his mother, he 
kept the lady of the voice in sight until she and her companions had 
entered the boat in which they had arrived, and the little vessel, being 
pushed off, disappeared behind the cliffs. 

Tregarthen did not resume his studies that evening with anything 
like his customary gusto. A commoner malady than the old one had 
clapped him on the shoulder. His books lay spread about his library 
table, and now and then he fingered the leaves of one or another of them, 
and even read a passage in which he found no meaning. That was not at 
all an uncommon thing at the best of times, but it generally arose from 
the fact that there was no meaning to be found, whereas now the 
main reason was that he brought no understanding to his reading. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue plain English of the matter was that Tregarthen had fallen in love, 
though only in an experimental fashion. He was not yet beyond all 
chance—nobody ever was, as the result of a single interview—but a 
longing was upon him to see more of the woman who had so much 
interested him, and he walked into bondage with his eyes open. Even 
thus early he guessed what was the matter with him. 

“T must know more of her,” he said. “A man must be a 
poor creature who allows himself to go down before a pair of expres- 
sive eyes before he can guess whether there is a soul behind them or 
not.” 

The young man set forth deliberately in quest of Miss Farmer’s soul 
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with intent to examine and appraise it. He found the slightest difficulty 
in obtaining a second introduction to the lady, and it was managed to 
look accidental and unsought. Gorbay was not a big place, nor had it 
many people of importance within its boundaries. The importance of 
people is not determined, to themselves, by the estimation in which they 
are held by others, and the inhabitants of Gorbay were as much inter- 
ested in their own affairs as if they had all been dukes and duchesses—a 
provision of nature without whose operation things would be extremely 
dull for most of us. When Tregarthen, whose seclusion had been a good 
deal talked about, began to make visits to the mainland and to cultivate 
the small gentry of the town, the unfavourable opinions which had been 
formed of him melted and disappeared. The Tregarthens had always 
been so far above the professional people and the small retired capitalists 
of Gorbay that the condescension displayed by this latest scion of the 
house was the more remarkable and the more valued. 

There were people who could tell him all about Miss Farmer’s simple 
and uneventful history. He learned that she was the daughter of the 
Vicar, and, except for the time she had spent at school and a term of 
eighteen months passed in London, was bred in Gorbay. She passed 
there as being learned beyond the rights of women, but that was the 
only fault that anybody found with her. The Vicar nearly three years 
ago, about the time when Tregarthen had been awaiting his commission, 
had departed this life, leaving two daughters very ill provided for. Miss 
Farmer had thereupon gone to London and had there made a living for 
herself and her young sister, it was believed by writing for the magazines. 
Certain poems and stories bearing her name had reached even to Gorbay, 
and there was a general belief there that in the outer world she was 
famous. But an uncle in the north—the Farmers were northern people, 
it appeared—had died two years later than his brother the Vicar, and 
had left to Miss Farmer funded moneys to the value of some five hundred 
ayear. On this she kept house in modest and elegant comfort, and the 
return of the elder girl had been welcomed: by all who knew her. The 
younger had been put to school during her sister’s absence and was now 
finishing her education at home. 

There is not much out of the common in this narrative to anybody 
who does not happen to be in love with Miss Farmer, or strongly 
inclined that way. But to Tregarthen the story seemed one of heroism 
and sorrow, and he thought he could see already some of those inward 
qualities of which he desired to assure himself. The daughter of a 
clergyman is conventionally a gentlewoman, and he was already per- 
suaded that Miss Farmer possessed all desirable womanly qualities when 
he met her for the second time. They had talked commonplaces at 
their first meeting and had been aware of the fact. They talked com- 
monplaces now and did not know it, because they spoke of books and 
art, and nobody believes that he or she can talk commonplaces upon 
those inspiring themes. Miss Farmer’s soul declared itself more and 
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more freely to Tregarthen’s attentive observation, and he was more and 
more convinced that it was of the right quality and pattern. 

The young man had taken apartments for the rest of the summer 
season at “The George,” and Gerbay knew by this time in what pursuit 
he was engaged. Mr. Tregarthen rambled much in the pleasant fields 
beyond the town, and Miss Farmer, who had a taste for botany and 
some little knowledge of the science, was indefatigable in exercise. The 
two young people met on most days, and the little sister was old enough 
to play propriety, and—which was perhaps of more importance—was 
old enough to know when she was not wanted. Any wandering butter- 
fly was reason enough for a race which at least took this sensible child 
round a corner of the lane in which her elders strolled. 

The searcher after the philosopher’s stone had found it, but not 
where he expected. Everything had grown golden for him. The simile 
is poverty-stricken, but.there is no simile which will express the 
spiritual wealth of a heart which for the first time has given away all 
its substance. 

It was time for lovers’ confidences, and they were exchanged. The 
sensible child had gone full tilt round a leafy corner and the young man 
and his sweetheart lingered at a stile. The child carolled with a 
wonderfully sweet shrill voice fifty yards away and the elders talked. 

“You remember,” said Tregarthen, “the day on which we first 
met?” 

“Yes,” she answered with a delicious shyness. His ardent eyes— 
she thought she had never seen anything so tender, ardent as they were 
—and her bashful glance met for a moment and she blushed a little. 

“ T was lying on the grass,” he said, “on the top of the cliff, above 
the landing place, when I heard your voice, and it awoke me.” 

“Was I so boisterous?” she asked, smiling, with her eyes upon the 
ground. 

“No,” he answered, with a little tender laugh, which of itself was 
a lover's flattery, “but it awoke me. From a curious dream,” he added, 
with an air of odd reluctance. 

“Indeed ?” she said questioningly. 

Tregarthen began to wish in a vague way that he had not mentioned 
this. His goddess might not care to know that one of her rarest charms 
had reminded him of an actress. But, having begun, he felt bound to go 
on, so he spoke with a feigned lightness, and looked anywhere rather 
than at his sweetheart’s face. 

“‘T suppose you don’t know,” he began, “what a lovely voice you 
have?” She made no reply to this, but still looked demurely on the 
ground at her feet. “When I first heard it I was dreaming, and I 
distinctly heard the words, ‘Oh, Jupiter, how weary are my spirits!’” 

“That was not strange,” she answered, looking up at him, “I spoke 
them.” 

“Did you?” he asked with some confusion. All this seemed to 
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have been said and done aforetime, and to have led to some unhappiness 
which now again threatened from the near future. Everybody has 
experienced that strange sensation. 

« What was your dream?” 

“Oh, my dream?” he answered. “It was nothing. I dreamed I 
was at the play, and I saw Rosalind upon the stage.” 

She looked up at him swiftly, with a hint of fear and half a hint of 
resolution in her face. He struck out with a transparent pretence of 
being perfectly at his ease, and cut down a nettle with his walking-cane. 

“Your voice reminded me,” he said, after a little pause, “‘ of the 
most beautiful voice I had ever heard till then. I even thought I 
recognised it, and I walked down to meet you and found that I had 
made a blunder.” 

“In meeting me?” she asked. 

He laughed again, and their eyes met. In hers there was a tender 
triumph and gaiety which answered her own question fairly well, even 
without the aid of his, which beamed with admiration. 

“No,” he answered, “but in dreaming that that lovely voice had 
ever sounded from the stage.” He went on more at ease. ‘And yet 
the fancy haunted me all day.” She was looking on the ground once 
more, and with the point of her parasol was turning a little pebble over 
and over. She stooped so that her face was hidden from him by the 
wide-brimmed summer hat she wore. If this were coquetry, the fashion 
of the day favoured it, for at the drooping edge of the width of plaited 
straw was a fringe of fine black lace some two or three inches deep, 
and he would have had to fall upon his knees to see her face. Could 
he have seen it he could not have failed to notice how flushed she was, 
and what a look of fear and shame was in her eyes. 

“ Who was the lady,” she asked, “‘ whose voice so resembled mine ? ” 

“ A Miss Churchill,” said Tregarthen. ‘ A delightful actress. The 
most charming actress I ever saw.” It seemed necessary to make as 
much as might reasonably be made of Miss Churchill’s perfections to 
excuse any comparison, however trivial, between her and the woman of 
his heart, who not only was not an actress and was a gentlewoman, but 
was also and of course beyond comparison with anybody. “TI saw her 
play Rosalind,” he hurried on, “and since the first words I heard you 
speak were the first words I heard her speak the resemblance of the 
voices was accidentally heightened.” 

“Did you wish very much to see Miss Churchill?” asked the young 
lady. “Were you very much interested in her?” 

“Not at all,” cried Tregartheneagerly. “I had forgotten her—until 
I heard the voice.” 

“Were you disappointed when you found that it was only—me?” 

“Only you!” said the lover, and would not condescend to add to 
that simple but sufficient disclaimer, except by possessing himself first 
of her hand and then of her waist. For a while she bent her head and 
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refused to allow him to steal the merest glance at her face, but by-and-by 
she turned upon him gently and gazed full in his eyes for a moment, 
whilst her figure yielded itself more freely to his embrace, and no longer 
repulsed him by its rigidity. 

“Tf J had turned out to be Miss Churchill,” she asked him, “should 
you?” She paused, but the very silence was eloquent. 

“Have loved you?” said Tregarthen. “No. I could not have 
fallen in love with an actress.” It seemed to him that there might be 
a touch of jealousy in the appeal, and he was in the mood to be tender 
to all love’s fancies, however shadowy and unreal they might be. 

“Why not?” she asked. “There are many good women who are 
actresses, surely.” 

“No doubt,” he answered lightly. ‘Many. But you rub the 
bloom from the peach if you handle it ever so gently. An actress gains 
something more than most women hope for or care for, but she must be 
content to lose something—a delicacy, a fineness, which is not easy to 
describe, but means much to a man with any refinement of mind.” 

He was far from being actually dishonest in saying this, and yet he 
was not precisely honest. Left to himself and his own judgment he 
would not have thought these thoughts at all, but the fancy that his 
betrothed had that visionary jealousy of the actress moved him to make 
the jealousy impossible. 

‘¢ But if you had met her and had fallen in love with her,” said the 
girl, “and had then found that she was an actress—that would have 
made no difference to you?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely, and as if considering the matter, “a serious 
difference.” 

“T fancied men thought differently,” she said, with some little heat 
of scorn. “TI fancied that they did not altogether care so much for those 
of us who live along in the one little groove of household cares and small 
accomplishments and silly joys and sorrows.” 

“T shall ask you to achieve no out-of-doors greatness,” Tregarthen 
answered fondly ; “though you are more fit to shine in the world’s eye 
than any other woman now alive.” The young man was not a fine judge 
of verse, and it was natural to think the Laureate’s outpourings inferior 
to those of the woman he himself was in love with. “Be as great as 
you will, but shine at home, my dear, and let me worship you.” 

That was a pretty programme, and the girl found no fault with it as 
it applied to her own prospects. But she had rather—how much 
rather !—that her future husband should have thought better of Miss 
Churchill’s profession. It was clear that he suspected nothing, imagined 
nothing, but it was a pain to have a secret, though it were as harmless 
as herown. For Miss Churchill, though an actress, was as pure as a 
daisy, and nobody knew better than Miss Farmer how little evil the 
stage had taught her, though there are millions who know infinitely 
better how much evil it has the power to teach, 
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One unavoidable result came out of this conversation. Miss Farmer 
buried Miss Churchill, and resolved that the actress should know no 
resurrection. But then (as people unfairly or secretly entombed with 
fears and suspicions hanging about them havea prescriptive right to do) 
Miss Churchill assumed ghost-like airs and revisited the upper world 
and peopled the sexton’s life with unreal terrors. Tregarthen had taught 
the girl to love him. She had been an apt and willing pupil, and had 
learned to love him well. She was of a large and generous nature, 
affectionate rather than passionate, but inclined to cling to the object of 
her affection with life-long tenacity. There are few women who would 
not have kept her innocent secret rather than run the risk of losing a 
lover. And Tregarthen was the one man in the world to her, as a 
woman’s first love always is—the one possible idol. The mere thought 
of losing him was cruel beyond expression ; the mere fancy that she 
might risk his loss was scarcely bearable. She so honoured and reverenced 
and loved him, that she was forced to deceive him. That is not good 
morality, but it is admirable feminine logic. 

The courtship went on, and Gorbay and the county beyond the 
the limits of Gorbay discussed it, and on the whole were content with 
it. Tregarthen might have looked higher, in spite of those regimental 
escapades of his, for the last scion of one of the oldest houses in that part 
of England, where houses are so amazingly old, might think himself 
almost any man’s equal. He was nota millionaire, but he had enough, 
and he was unusually personable. Everybody was persuaded that the 
match, from Miss Farmer’s point of view, was all that could be desired. 

Within nine months of their first speech with each other the young 
pair became man and wife, and set up housekeeping in Gorbay. They 
had an exquisitely appointed house, standing in the midst of some eight 
acres of well-timbered ground and surrounded by trim gardens. Whilst 
they lived here the old mansion on Tregarthen island was to be restored 
to something of its former grandeur, and Mrs. Tregarthen insisted upon 
having a hand in this. She insisted on having so influential a hand in 
it that she placed the whole of her own modest fortune in her husband’s 
hands and bade him make that suffice. 

“You bring me the grandeur of an old name,” she said, “and I claim 
to have my share in its honours. If you refuse me this I only half 
divide them.” 

Tregarthen, after many affectionate disputes, took the money. 

“Whatever is mine is yours,” he said, “and whatever is yours is 
mine. It is like the right hand giving to the left.” 

“Precisely,” said'his wife, well pleased, and the architect was busy 
at once. By the beginning of July the builders were at work, and the 
young couple had great joy in crossing from Gorbay Head to Tregarthen 
and watching the slow growth of the old place to a new being. Tregar- 
then’s funds were snugly invested, and there were ample means to keep 
the reglorified house in reasonable state. Meantime, in other matters 
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they were content to retrench, and Mrs. Tregarthen wrote industriously 
at a romance on a large scale, determined not to cost her husband a 
penny in dresses, and to win an anonymous fame, of which he, who 
alone should have the secret, should be as proud as she was of him. 

Visitors came thickly to Tregarthen that summer; some, who had 
archeological tastes, from afar, bent on seeing the house once before it 
assumed its new form. It was no matter for surprise, therefore, when 
a couple of sturdy boatmen pulled over a party of ladies and gentlemen 
with a fat and spectacled savant at their head, and the fat and spec- 
tacled one began to wander about amongst the stones and the mortar, 
delivering a little lecture to his following as he went. The married 
pair were in the habitable part of the house, and at the moment when 
the boat grounded at the sea-gate Mrs. Tregarthen was receiving a con- 
fession from her husband. He was standing at the window from which 
he had watched her on her-first visit to the island, and was telling her, 
with no shamefacedness, how he had kept her in sight after he parted 
from her. It was not from any standpoint but her own a deed to be 
rewarded, but she kissed him for it with all her heart, and they went 
gaily out together for a ramble on the cliffs. Before they started, 
Tregarthen took a look at the approaching party through the single- 
barrelled opera-glass. 

“We can go out with a clear conscience, my dear,” he said; “there 
is no one we know amongst them.” 

They had not left the house long when an architect’s clerk came 
racing after them, and asked Tregarthen’s presence. The architect him- 
self was on the ground, and desired his opinion on some question or 
another which could only be decided on the spot. 

“ Walk on,” said Tregarthen to his wife, “ I shall overtake. you.” 

She answered with a smile and a nod, and rambled slowly over the 
verdurous slopes, and enjoyed the fresh sea-breeze. In a while she 
looked back, and, seeing no sign of her husband, she sate in the shelter 
of an overhanging boulder, and, sinking down in the soft mosses, sur- 
rendered herself to happy broodings upon her husband, her home, his 
love and her own, and the cloudless sky that overhung their sweet 
domestic life. She was so deep sunk in reverie, and the mosses here- 
about were so soft and thick that a wandering footstep near at hand 
failed to reach her ear, and she was a little startled to find a picturesque 
young man baring his head before her with an almost theatrical air of 
homage. 

“Miss Churchill!” said the picturesque young man in accents of 
delighted surprise. ‘I was assured the world was not robbed of you, 
but I am amazed to find you here. Amazed and charmed.” 

She did not recognise him, and arose with some indignation at the 
familiarity of his tone. She was startled by his sudden coming, too, 
and at the first flash she saw danger in the presence of any man who 
had known Miss Churchill. 
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ly “T am Mrs. Tregarthen, sir,” she said haughtily and coldly. 

a “T beg pardon,” said the picturesque young man, still standing, hat 

10 in hand, before her. “I cannot be mistaken. I had the honour to 
meet you at the ‘ Mirror.’ My name is Marsh—Ronald Marsh. I owed 

vd the pleasure to Mr. Lorrimer.” 

it “T have no recollection of the circumstance,” she said even more 

on coldly than before. 

n Mr. Ronald Marsh smiled with no touch of embarrassment. It was 

C- a little odd that there were people in the world who did not leap at the 

i, chance of talking to him, but the fact was indisputable, and he was 

ed used to it. 

en “T beg your pardon again,” he said, with a graceful wave of his 

n- sombrero. ‘“ At least I may have the gratification of being assured 

ch that I am not in error in assuming you to be Miss Churchill.” 

rr; Training tells in all things, and there was a little ring of the stage 

ed in her lovely voice as she answered him— 

be “T was Miss Churchill, sir; but I have no desire to resume ac- 

nt quaintance with any person who knew me by that name.” 

d, Mr. Ronald Marsh flushed to the roots of his hair, and donned his 

le- sombrero, with a final bow. She moved past him, with flashing eyes 


and head erect, and sweeping thus round the edge of the great boulder, 
met Tregarthen face to face. 
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As a humble student of savage life, I have found it necessary to make 
researches into the manners and customs of boys. Boys are not what a 
vain people supposes. If you meet them in the holidays, you find them 
affable and full of kindness and good qualities. They will condescend 

to your weakness at lawn-tennis, they will aid you in your selection of 
fly-hooks, and, to be brief, will behave with much more than the 
civility of tame Zulus or. Red Men on a missionary settlement. But 
boys at school and among themselves, left to the wild justice and 
traditional laws which many generations of boys have evolved, are 
entirely different beings. They resemble that Polynesian prince who 
had rejected the errors of polytheism for those of an extreme sect of 
Primitive Seceders. For weeks at a time this prince was known to he 
“steady,” but every month or so he disappeared, and his subjects said 
he was “ lying off.” To adopt an American idiom, he “ felt like brandy 
and water”; he also “felt like” wearing no clothes, and generally 
rejecting his new conceptions of duty and decency. In fact, he hada 
good bout of savagery, and then he returned to his tall hat, his 
varnished boots, his hymn-book, and his edifying principles. The life of 
small boys at school (before they get into long-tailed coats and the 
upper-fifth) is often a mere course of “lying off”—of relapse into native 
savagery with its laws and customs. 

If anyone has so far forgotten his own boyhood as to think this 
description exaggerated, let him just fancy what our comfortable civilised 
life would be, if we could become boys in character and custom. Let ug 
suppose that you are elected to a new club, of which most of the 
members are strangers to you. You enter the doors for the first time, 
when two older members, who have been gossiping in the hall, pounce 
upon you with the exclamation, “ Hullo, here’s a new fellow! You 
fellow, what’s your name?” You reply, let us say, “Johnson.” “I 
don’t believe it, it’s such a rum name. What's your father?” ‘Perhaps 
you are constrained to answer “a Duke” or (more probably) “a 
solicitor.” In the former case your friends bound up into the smoking- 
room, howling, “ Here’s a new fellow says his father is a Duke, Let's 
take the cheek out of him.” And they “take it out” with umbrellas, 
slippers, and other surgical instruments. Or, in the latter case (your 
parent being a solicitor) they reply, “Then your father must be a beastly 
cad. All solicitors are sharks. My father says so, and he knows. 
How many sisters have you?” The new member answers, “ Four.” 
“Any of them married?” “No,” “How awfully awkward for you.” 
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By this time, perhaps, luncheon is ready, or the evening papers come in, 
and you are released for a moment. You sneak up into the library, 
where you naturally expect to be entirely alone, and you settle on a 
sofa with a novel. But an old member bursts into the room, spies a 
new fellow, and puts him through the usual catechism. He ends with, 
“How much tin have you got?” You answer “twenty pounds,” or 
whatever the sum may be, for perhaps you had contemplated playing 
whist. “Very well, fork it out ; you must give a dinner, all new 
fellows must, and you are not going to begin by being a stingy beast ?” 
Thus addressed, as your friend is a big bald man, who looks mischievous, 
you do “fork out” all your ready money, and your new friend goes off 
to consult the cook. Meanwhile you “shed a blooming tear,” as 
Homer says, and go home heart-broken. Now, does any grown-up man 
call this state of society civilisation? Would life be worth living (what- 
ever one’s religious consolations) on these terms? Of course not, and 
yet this picture is a not overdrawn sketch of the career of some new 
boy, at some schools new or old. The existence of a small schoolboy is, 
in other respects, not unlike that of an outsider, a half-trusted and half- 
contemned outsider in an Irish “ Brotherhood,” as the Irish playfully 
call their murder clubs. The small boy is in the society, but not of it, 
as far as any benefits go. He has to field out (and I admit that the 
discipline is salutary) while other boys bat. Other boys commit the 
faults, and compel him to copy cut the impositions—say five hundred 
lines of Virgil—with which their sins are visited. Other boys enjoy 
the pleasures of football, while the small boy has to run vaguely about, 
never within five yards of the ball. Big boys reap the glories of paper- 
chases, the small boy gets lost in the bitter weather, on the open moors, 
or perhaps (as in one historical case) is frozen to death within a measur- 
able distance of the school playground. And the worst of it is that, as 
a member of the great school secret society, the small boy can never 
complain of his wrongs, or divulge the name of his tormentors. It is in 
this respect that he resembles a harmless fellow, dragged into the coils of 
an Irish “Inner Brotherhood.” He is exposed to all sorts of wrongs 
from his neighbours, and he can only escape by turning “ informer,” by 
breaking the most sacred law of his society, losing all social status, and, 
probably, obliging his parents to remove him from school. Life at 
school, as among the Irish peop'e, turns on the belief that law and 
authority are natural enemies, against which everyone is banded. 

The chapter of bullying among boys is one on which a man enters 
with reluctance. Boys ar:, on the whole, such good fellows, and so full 
of fine unsophisticated qualities, that the mature mind would gladly 
turn away its eyes from beholding their iniquities. Even a cruel bully 
does not inevitably and invariably develop into a bad man. He is, 
let us hope, only passing through the savage stage, in which the torture 
of prisoners is a recognised institution. He has, perhaps, too little 
imagination to understand the pain he causes. Very often bullying is 
not physically cruel, but only a perverted sort of humour, such as 
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Kingsley, in Hypatia, recognised among his favourite Goths. I re- 
member a feeble foolish boy at school (feeble he certainly was, and was 
thought foolish) who became the subject of much humorous bullying. 
His companions used to tie a thin thread round his ear, and attach 
this to a bar at such a height that he could only avoid breaking it by 
standing on tip-toe. But he was told that he must not break the thread. 
To avoid infringing this commandment, he put himself to considerable 
inconvenience and afforded much enjoyment to the spectators. Accord- 
ing to most authorities, bullying is no longer what it was. Men of 
middle age, rather early middle age, remember the two following 
species of bullying to which they were subjected, and which, perhaps, 
are obsolescent. ‘Tall stools were piled up in a pyramid, and the 
victim was seated on the top, near the roof of the room. The other 
savages brought him down from this bad eminence by hurling other 
stools at those which supported him. Or the victim was made to place 
his hands against the door, with the fingers outstretched, while the 
young tormentors played at the Chinese knife-trick. They threw 
knives, that is to say, at the door between the apertures of the fingers, 
and, as a rule, they hit the fingers and not the door. These diversions 
I know to be correctly reported, but the following pretty story is, 
perhaps, a myth. At one of the most famous public schools, a pre- 
postor, or monitor, or sixth-form boy having authority, heard a. pistol- 
shot in the room above his own. He went up and found a big boy and 
a little boy. They denied having any pistol. The monitor returned to 
his studies, again was sure he heard a shot, went up, and found the 
little boy dead. The big boy had been playing the William Tell trick 
with him, and had hit his head instead of the apple. That is the 
legend. Whether it be true or false, all boys will agree that the little 
victim could not have escaped by complaining to the monitor. No. 
Death before dishonour. This is an extreme example, and really the 
tale seems one of those best told to a gallant, but proverbially confiding 
branch of her Majesty’s service. But the side not so seamy of this 
picture of school life is the extraordinary power of honour among boys. 
Of course the laws of the secret society might well terrify a puerile 
informer. But the sentiment of honour is even more strong than fear, 
and will probably outlast the very disagreeable circumstances in which 
it was developed. 

People say bullying is not what it used to be. The much-abused 
monitorial system has this in it of good, that it enables a clever and 
kindly boy who is high up in the school to stop the cruelties (if he hears 
of them) of a much bigger boy who is low in the school. But he seldom 
hears of them. Habitual bullies are very cunning, and I am acquainted 
with instances in which they carry their victims off to lonely torture- 
cells (so to speak) and deserted places fit for the sport. Some years 
ago a small boy, after a long course of rope’s-ending in out-of-the-way 
dens, revealed the abominations of some naval cadets. There was not 
much sympathy with him in the public mind, and perhaps his case was 
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not well managed. But it was made clear that whereas among men an 
unpopular person is only spoken evil of behind his back, an unpopular 
small boy among boys is made to suffer in a more direct and very 
unpleasant way. 

Most of us leave school with the impression that there was a good 
deal of bullying when we were little, but that the institution has died 
out. The truth is that we have grown too big to be bullied, and too 
good-natured to bully ourselves. When I left school, I thought bully- 
ing was an extinct art, like encaustic painting (before it was rediscovered 
by Mr. Richmond). But a distinguished writer, who was a small boy 
when I was a big one, has since revealed to me the most abominable 
cruelties which were being practised at the very moment when I 
supposed bullying to have had its day and ceased to be. Now, the 
small boy need only have mentioned the circumstances to any one of a 
score of big boys, and the tormentor would have been first thrashed, 
and then, probably, expelled. A friend of my own was travelling lately 
in a wild and hilly region on the other side of the world, let us say in 
the Mountains of the Moon. In a mountain tavern he had thrust upon 
him the society of the cook, a very useless young man, who astonished 
him by references to one of our universities, and to the enjoyments of 
that seat of learning. This youth (who was made cook, and a very bad 
cook too, because he could do nothing eise) had been expelled from a 
large English school. And he was expelled because he had felled a 
bully with a paving-stone, and had expressed his readiness to do it 
again. Now, there was no doubt that this cook in the mountain inn 
was a very unserviceable young fellow. But I wish more boys who 
have suffered things literally unspeakable from bullies would try whether 
force (in the form of a paving-stone) is really no remedy. But perhaps 
this is a relapse into the “wild justice of revenge,” as they call it when 
one man shoots another in Ireland because he owes him money. 

The Catholic author of a recent book (Schools, by Lieut.-Col. Raleigh 
Chichester), is very hard on “ Protestant schools,” and thinks that the 
Catholic system of constant watching is a remedy for bullying and other 
evils. ‘ Swing-doors with their upper half glazed, might have their 
uses,” he says, and he does not see why a boy should not.be permitted 
to complain, if he is roasted, like Tom Brown, before a large fire. The 
boys at one Catholic school described by Colonel Raleigh Chichester, 
“are never without surveillance of some sort.” This is true of most 
French schools, and anyone who wishes to understand the consequences 
(there) may read the recently published confessions of a pion—an usher, 
or “spy.” A more degraded and degrading life than that of the wretched 
pion, it is impossible to imagine. In an English private school, the 
system of espionage and tale-bearing, when it exists, is probably not 
unlike what Mr. Anstey describes in Vice Versd. But in the Catholic 
schools spoken of by Colonel Raleigh Chichester, the surveillance may be, 
as he says, “that of a parent; an aid to the boys in their games rather 
than a check.” The religious question as between Catholics and Pro- 
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testants has no essential connection with the subject. A Protestant 
school might, and Grimstone’s did, have tale-bearers ; possibly a Catholic 
school might exist without parental surveillance. That system is called 
by its foes a ‘‘ police,” by its friends a “ paternal” system. But fathers 
don’t exercise the “ paternal ” system themselves in this country, and we 
may take it for granted that, while English society and religion are as 
they are, surveillance at our large schools will be impossible. If anyone 
regrets this, let him read the descriptions of French schools and school- 
days, in Balzac’s Louis Lambert, in the Memoirs of M. Maxime du 
Camp, in any book where a Frenchman speaks his mind about his youth. 
He will find spying (of course) among the ushers, contempt and hatred 
on the side of the boys, unwholesome and cruel punishments, a total lack 
of healthy exercise ; and he will hear of holidays spent in premature 
excursions into forbidden and shady quarters of the town. No doubt 
the best security against bullying is in constant occupation. There can 
hardly (in spite of Master George Osborne’s experience in Vanity Fair) 
be much bullying in an open cricket-field. Big boys, too, with good 
hearts, should not only stop bullying when they come across it, but make 
it their business to find out where it exists. Exist it will, more or less, 
despite all precautions, while boys are boys—that is, are passing through 
a modified form of the savage state. 

There is a curious fact in the boyish character which seems, at first 
. sight, to make good the opinion that private education, at home, is the 
true method. Before they go out into school life, many little fellows of 
nine, or so, are extremely original, imaginative, and almost poetical. 
They are fond of books, fond of nature, and, if you can win their confi- 
dence, will tell you all sorts of pretty thoughts and fancies which lie 
about them in their infancy. I have known a little boy who liked to 
lie on the grass and to people the alleys and glades of that miniature 
forest with fairies and dwarfs, whom he seemed actually to see in a kind 
of vision. But he went to school, he instantly won the hundred yards 
race for boys under twelve, and he came back a young barbarian, in- 
terested in “the theory of touch” (at football), curious in the art of 
bowling, and no more capable than you or I of seeing fairies in a green 
meadow. He was caught up into ihe air of the boy’s world, and his 
imagination was in abeyance for a season. This is a common enough 
thing, and rather a melancholy spectacle to behold. One is tempted to 
believe that school causes the loss of a good deal of genius, and that the 
small boys who leave home poets, and come back barbarians, have been 
wasted. But, on the other hand, if they had been kept at home and 
encouraged, the chances are that they would have blossomed into infant 
phenomena and nothing better. The awful infancy of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is a standing warning. Mr. Mill would probably have been a much 
happier and wiser man if he had not been a precocious linguist, economist, 
and philosopher, but had passed through a healthy stage of indifference 
to learning and speculation at a public school. Look again, at the 
childhood of Bishop Thirlwall. His Primitice were published (by Samuel 
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Tipper, London, 1808), when young Connop was but eleven years of 
age. His indiscreet father “ launched this slender bark,” as he says, and 
it sailed through threo editions between 1808 and 1809. Young Thirl- 
wall was taught Latin at three years of age, “and at four read Greek 
with an ease and fluency which astonished all who heard him.” At 
seven he composed an essay “On the Uncertainty of Human Life,” but 
“ his taste for poetry was not discovered tilla later period.” His sermons, 
some forty, occupy most of the little volume in which these Primitie 
were collected. He was especially concerned about Sabbath desecration. 
“T confess,” observes this sage of ten, ‘when I look upon the present 
and past state of our public morals, and when I contrast our present 
luxury, dissipation, and depravity, with past frugality and virtue, I feel 
not merely a sensation of regret, but also of terror, for the result of the 
change.” “The late Revolution in France,” he adds, “ has afforded us a 
remarkable lesson how necessary religion is to a State, and that from a 
deficiency on that head arise the chief evils which can befall society.” 
He then bids us “remember that the Nebuchadnezzar who may destroy 
our Israel is near at hand,” though it might be difficult to show how 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Israel. As to the uncertainty of life, he re- 
marks that “Edward VI. died in his minority, and disappointed his 
subjects, to whom he had promised a happy reign.” Of this infant’s 
thirty-nine sermons (just as many as the Articles), it may be said that 
they are in no way inferior to other examples of this class of literature. 
But sermons are among the least “scarce” and “ rare” of human essays, 
and many parents would rather have their boy patiently acquiring the 
art of wicket-keeping at school than moralising on the uncertainty of 
life at home. Some one “ having presented to the young author a copy 
of verses on the trite and familiar subject of the Ploughboy,” he replied 
with an ode on “the Potboy.” 

Bliss is not always join’d to wealth, 

Nor dwells beneath the gilded roof, 
For poverty is bliss with health, 
Of that my potboy stands a proof. 
The volume ends with this determination, 

Still shall I seek Apollo’s shelt’ring ray, 

To cheer my spirits and inspire my lay. 

If any parent or guardian desires further information about Les 
Enfans devenus célébres par leurs éorits, he will find it in a work of that 
name, published in Paris in 1688. The learned Scioppius published 
works at sixteen, “‘ which deserved” (and perhaps obtained) “the ad- 
miration of dotards.” M. Du Maurier asserts that, at the age of fifteen, 
Grotius pleaded causes at the Bar. At eleven Meursius made orations 
and harangues which were much admired. At fifteen Alexandre le 
Jeune wrote anacreontic verses, and (less excusably) a commentary on 
the Institutions of Cajus. Grevin published a tragedy and two comedies 
at the age of thirteen, and at fifteen Louis Stella was a professor of 
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Greek. But no one reads Grevin now, nor Stella, nor Alexandre le 
Jeune, and perhaps their time might have been better occupied in being 
“soaring human boys” than in composing tragedies and commentaries, 
Monsieur le Duc de Maine published, in 1678, his Zuvres Diverses d’un 
Auteur de Sept Ans, a royal example to be avoided by all boys. These 
and several score of other examples may perhaps reconcile us to the 
spectacle of puerile genius fading away in the existence of the common 
British schoolboy, who is nothing of a poet, and still less of a jurisconsult, 

The British authors who understand boys best are not those who 
have written books exclusively about boys. There is Canon Farrar, for 
example, whose romances of boyish life appear to be very popular, but 
whose boys, somehow, are not real boys. They are too good when they 
are good, and when they are bad, they are not perhaps too bad (that is 
impossible), but they are bad in the wrong way. They are bad with a 
mannish and conscious vice, whereas even bad boys seem to sin less 
consciously and after a ferocious fashion of their own. Of the boys in 
Tom Brown it is difficult to speak, because the Rugby boy under Arnold 
seems to have been of a peculiar species. A contemporary pupil was 
asked, when an undergraduate, what he conceived to be the peculiar 
characteristic of Rugby boys. He said, after mature reflection, that the 
differentia of the Rugby boy was his moral thoughtfulness. Now the 
characteristic of the ordinary boy is his want of what is called moral 
thoughtfulness. He lives in simple obedience to school traditions. These 
may compel him, at one school, to speak in a peculiar language, and to 
persecute and beat all boys who are slow at learning this language. At 
another school he may regard dislike of the manly game of football as 
the sin with which “ heaven heads the count of crimes.” On the whole 
this notion seems a useful protest against the immaturely artistic beings 
who fill their studies with photographs of Greek fragments, casts, etchings 
by the newest etcher, bits of china, Oriental rugs, and very curious old 
brass candlesticks. The “challenge cup” soon passes away from the 
keeping of any house in a public school where Bunthorne is a popular 
and imitated character. But when we reach esthetic boys, we pass out 
of the savage stage into hobbledehoyhood. The bigger boys at public 
schools are often terribly “ advanced,” and when they are not worshipping 
the sunflower they are vexing themselves with the riddle of the earth, 
evolution, agnosticism, and all that kind of thing. Latin verses may not 
be what conservatives fondly deem them, and even cricket may, it is 
said, become too absorbing a pursuit, but either or both are better than 
precocious freethinking and sacrifice on the altar of the Beautiful. A 
big boy who is tackling Haeckel or composing virelais in playtime is 
doing himself no good, and is worse than useless to the society of which 
he is a member. The small boys, who are the most ardent of hero- 
worshippers, either despise him or they allow him to address them in 
chansons royaux, and respond with trebles in ¢riolets. At present a great — 
many boys leave school, pass three years or four at the universities, and 
go back as masters to the place where some of their old schoolfellows are 
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still pupils. It is through these very young masters, perhaps, that “ad- 
vanced” speculations and tastes get into schools, where, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, they are rather out of place. Indeed, the very 
young master, though usually earnest in his work, must be a sage in- 
deed if he can avoid talking to the elder boys about the problems that 
interest him, and so forcing their minds into precocious attitudes. The 
advantage of Eton boys used to be, perhaps is still, that they came up to 
college absolutely destitute of “ideas,” and guiltless of reading anything 
more modern than Virgil. Thus their intellects were quite fallow, and 
they made astonishing progress when they bent their fresh and unwearied 
minds to study. But too many boys now leave school with settled 
opinions derived from the very latest thing out, from the newest German 
pessimist or American socialist. It may, however, be argued that ideas 
of these sorts are like measles, and that it is better to take them early 
and be done with them for ever. 

While schools are reformed and Latin grammars of the utmost in- 
genuity and difficulty are published, boys on the whcle change very little. 
They remain the beings whom Thackeray understood better than any 
other writer: Thackeray, who liked boys so much and was so little 
blind to their defects, I think he exaggerates their habit of lying to 
masters, or, if they lied in his day, their character has altered in that 
respect, and they are more truthful than many men find it expedient to 
be. And they have given up fighting; the old battles between Berry 
and Biggs, or Dobbin and Cuff (major) are things of the glorious past. 
Big boys don’t fight, and there is a whisper that little boys kick each 
other’s shins when in wrath. That practice can hardly be called an im- 
provement, even if we do not care for fisticuffs. Perhaps the gloves are 
the best peacemakers at school. When all the boys, by practice in 
boxing, know pretty well whom they can in a friendly way lick, they are 
Jess tempted to more crucial experiments “without the gloves.” But 
even the ascertainment of one’s relative merits with the gloves hurts a 
good deal, and one may thank heaven that the fountain of youth (as 
described by Pontus de Tyarde) is not a common beverage. By drinking 
this liquid, says the old Frenchman, one is insensibly brought back from 
old to middle age, and to youth and boyhood. But one would prefer to 


_ stop drinking before actually being reduced to boy’s estate, and passing 


once more through the tumultuous experiences of that period. And of 
these, not having enough to eat is by no means the least common. 
The evidence as to execrable dinners is rather dispiriting, and one may 
end by saying that if there is a worse fellow than a bully, it is a master 
who does not see that his boys are supplied with plenty of wholesome 
food. He, at least, could not venture, like a distinguished head master, 
to preach and publish sermons on “ Boys’ Life : its Fulness.” A school- 
master who has boarders is a hotel-keeper, and thereby makes his income, 
but he need not keep a hotel which would be dispraised in guide books, 
Dinners are a branch of school economy which should not be left to the 
wives of schoolmasters. Zey have never boen boys. 
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As things are going in a world of progress it seems likely that, so far as 
big game is concerned, wild shooting will soon be a pleasure of the past. 
The future of the migratory waterfowl is safe ; they have their breeding 
places among the Polar ice-floes and on the desolate Siberian tundras, 
though the strings of swans and of wild geese are being steadily scared 
away from the lochs and sea-arms that were their favourite southern 
resorts. But the big game are being gradually hemmed in and hunted 
down, and the unfortunate animals cannot help themselves, since their 
instincts have been outraged and their habits revolutionised. They have 
no longer the range of limitless natural parks, or of forests and impene- 
trable jungles where the savage seldom dared to follow them. Civilisation 
has been clearing them off the face of the earth, while commerce has 
hitherto made handsome profits of them. The labours of the modern 
Hercules have often been severe, but he kills his lions and wild bears for 
the sake of the skins, which are to be converted into luxurious rugs and 
carriage wrappers, while the latter-day Nimrod travels for some trading 
firm that equips him for his sporting adventures by contract. But 
business of the kind cannot be pushed indefinitely, and the more briskly 
it goes forward the sooner it must slacken. Each trading post and 
mission station established in the wilds has become a separate centre of 
organised extermination ; and even the mighty Hudson Bay Company 
itself, the society of sporting capitalists par excellence, after ruining or 
absorbing rivals who ran it hard, has resolved itself very much into a 
land corporation. The employés of the Company’s trading forts along 
the Saskatchewan can no longer sally forth in parties for the fall hunts, 
and lay in unlimited supplies of “ fat hump ” and “ tender loin” against 
the winter; they must be content with beef instead of buffalo flesh and 
import the pemmican that is made in the settlements. As yet, however, 
civilisation has barely touched these territories, and they are still, to all 
intents, a preserve and a sanctuary for fur-wearing animals. Yet even 
there the improvements in firearms have made themselves sensibly felt, 
and elsewhere they have been spreading death and destruction wholesale. 
It is not only that the white man goes to Liége and Birmingham for 
ponderous elephant guns discharging explosive shells, for repeating rifles 
and heavy-bore six-shooters ; but serviceable rifles, of somewhat anti- 
quated make, have become regular articles of barter with tribes of 
savages who make a profession of hunting, and who have generally 
discarded the muskets that had replaced their bows and arrows. Bir- 
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mingham firms can turn out, for trade purposes, a “gun that shoots” 
at 7s. 6d. The barbarians used prudently to give the rhinoceros a wide 
berth, knowing that he was viciously resentful of interference as he is cased 
in impenetrable folds of leather; nor did any but the Hamram Arabs 
dare to come to close quarters with the elephant, and their practice of 
sword-slashing resembled sleight of hand. Those monsters were the 
monarchs of all they surveyed, and took their ease among the mimosa 
groves and wait-a-bit scrub like the show cattle in an English park. But 
now they are stalked and ambushed by gangs of skulking enemies, who 
may drop them with broadsides even unskilfully directed ; and the mere 
sound of the file-firing clears whole districts which were undisturbed by 
the silent flight of the arrow. 

The story of wild sport in Africa is romantic enough, and brief 
enough ; for already it is well-nigh brought to an end. Harris was the 
first to write a book upon it, which was the delight of our boyhood, and 
to which we still turn with pleasure, partly perhaps from old associations’ 
sake. There may not be much of the refinement of art in his coloured 
sketches of animals, but there is an abundance of realism, and that is 
better. The crouching lion is switching his tail, meditating a spring on 
the oxen loosened from the trek rope in the night lager ; the camelopard, 
with a graceful sweep of the head, is nibbling at the drooping boughs a 
dozen of feet above the herbage; mixed multitudes of gnus, elands, and 
quaggas are scouring through the sand clouds of their own raising, and 
we have a picturesque panorama of the windings of a well-timbered 
valley, dotted as far as the eye can reach with the groups of gigantic 
elephants that melt away in the dim perspective. The sensational 
pictures seem meant to “draw,” like those shown on the stage of the 
travelling menagerie ; yet, in the main, we doubt not that they were true 
enough, for then it was almost impossible to exaggerate the masses of 
the game that had been increasing and multiplying from time im- 
memorial, Then the Boers, though they had migrated to outlying 
farms, had not trekked very far into the interior. They were kept in 
check by such sanguinary potentates as the late lamented Moselekatse, 
the founder of the Zulu kingdom. But they had shooting to their 
hearts’ content with their unwieldy roers, without riding beyond their 
boundaries. Great droves of antelopes in the migratory season “stam 
peded” their sheep, and ostriches dropped their eggs among the waterless 
sandhills, like the wandering turkey hens that are the despair of the 
English farmer. It was a bold thing for any white man to venture 
among the savages, who detested the Dutchmen and were perpetually 
at war with them; but the risk was well repaid by the shooting, and, 
after all, the chance of being murdered was only one danger among 
many. Nothing is more heart-stirring than the narrative of Harris’s 
experiences, and nothing but the passion for sport could have made them 
pleasurable. His horses gave out with short commons and hard work ; 
his guns were smashed when “he came croppers” in his gallops, and he 
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had to hammer the locks into working order again, and splice the 
shivered stocks with hippopotamus hide. He was charged by misan- 
thropic rhinoceroses, which, sticking to him with pig-headed perseverance, 
went nearly as lightly as his jaded steed ; he had wounded bull elephants 
trumpeting at his heels, with lowered tusks and uplifted trunk; and he 
turned into the waggon, after a day’s exertions, to symphonies of lions 
answering each other in the darkness as the cats squall and screech in a 
suburban back garden. We say nothing of such incidental dangers as 
being misled in the wilderness by native guides, or finding fetid mud at 
the fountains where he looked for drinking water, when the dregs of the 
fluid had evaporated in the water casks and the panting oxen were 
tumbling over in the traces. Excitement supported the ardent sports- 
man through everything; and as lead was shot away, and he was 
lightened of the presents he had brought, he loaded up the waggons 
with sporting trophies and ivory. And it is suggestive of the manner 
of sport of a couple of generations ago that these trophies were compara- 
tively hardly come by. A modern elephant hunter sends a miniature 
shell into the animal, aiming at lodging it anywhere in the vitals behind 
the shoulder. The shell explodes like a subcutaneous mine, smashing 
the bones, rending the sinews, sending puffs of grey smoke through the 
gaping orifice, and the strongest elephant is very effectually ‘“ stopped.” 
If Harris hoped to kill by a single shot, he was bound to cover a par- 
ticular spot below the forehead, for the slightest deviation meant a 
scramble for life; and, indeed, his humanitarian critics had some reason 
for reproaching him with cruelty when he tells of galloping behind the 
giraffe, firing fifteen up to thirty shots into the shoulder, till the death 
film veiled the reproaches of the imploring eye and the most stately 
of the antelopes tottered and succumbed. 

Harris was followed by Gordon Cumming, at a very considerable 
interval. Paragraphs in northern journals published rumours of a well- 
born Scottish gentleman, somewhat notorious in his younger days as an 
amateur poacher, who had taken kindly in middle age to semi-barbarous 
life. He was said to have penetrated to the interior of South Africa, 
where he supported himself by the rod and the rifle. It is significant of 
the rarity of that kind of adventure at the time, that these stories were 
generally taken to be canards. But Cumming came back to make an 
exhibition of his spoils, and to publish a couple of volumes—edited, we 
believe, by literary lady relations—which were very fascinating reading. 
The contents were very similar to those of Harris’s book, although by 
that time the frontiers of the inhospitable wilderness had been pushed 
further to the northward. But Cumming had the same tales to tell of 
ivory in any quantities to be had for the shooting, of lions charging in 
upon the waggons when night storms had deluged the fires, and of night 
watches in the moonlight by lonely fountains, where he passed all the 
spectral forms of the desert in review to a howling serenade of hysnas 
and wild dogs. 
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We have had many a book of South African adventure since that, 
but Cumming may be said to have been among the last of the gentlemen 
pioneer-errants. The English settled up the Transkei and Natal; the 
discontented Dutch trekked out into the Transvaal. Livingstone had 
made friends with the wild tribes on the Zambesi, and had sent the 
travelling gentlemen of the period on pilgrimages of admiration to the 
Victoria Falls. These tourists into the interior, on expeditions “ per- 
sonally conducted,” tried to pay their way, and not unfrequently nearly 
succeeded. A race of heavily-armed elephant-hunters arose, who organised 
themselves in small parties, and were regularly equipped by their sleep- 
ing partners for slaughter or barter. Beads of the fashionable colours 
and breadths of scarlet cloth with robes of tawdry embroidery were ex- 
changed for tusks, skins, and karosses. Though most of these men had 
primarily an eye to the main chance, many of them were as keen 
sportsmen as Cumming; and if the life was rough there were the seduc- 
tions of romance in it. There were other dangers besides the risks of 
the actual chase. Astute chiefs “pounded” the waggons for frontier- 
duties, arbitrarily imposed; the poisonous ¢setse fly killed horses and 
draught oxen; fountains gave out on the long desert stages; or the 
rains descended and the floods fell, changing meadows in the river valleys 
into malarious swamps. The strength of the traders was sapped and 
they were shaken to pieces by fevers ; venomous snakes, on the look-out 
for snug quarters, coiled themselves in their blankets and under their 
pillows ; and their cattle were “lifted” by tiny barbarians, armed with 
poisoned arrows, who could scarcely be tracked over the stones to their 
earths and lairs in the /ranzes. But the danger and the profit continued 
to draw these men like magnets, till the beats they were wont to traverse 
have been pretty nearly cleared of big game. And where sporting ad- 
venture has ceased to tempt the shooting trader the savage has been left 
to pick up what is left; so there is a rising market for the dwindling 
supplies of ivory, &c., drawn from the elephant districts that are yearly 
more remote. A precisely similar process has been going forward from 
each commercial centre on the coasts of the continent. Arab traders, 
with their head-quarters at Zanzibar, meet the merchants of the Congo 
or Niger, who do business on the western watersheds. A Colonel Grant 
might walk across Africa now, and never stumble by any accident on the 
tracks of an elephant ; and although the southern frontiers of Abyssinia 
have been comparatively undisturbed, we suspect that rifles consigned to 
the merchants of Khartoum have been spreading desolation in Baker’s 
sporting paradise on the Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile. Yet it is 
not so very many years ago since, while sitting like the patriarchs at the 
door of the tent, he saw giraffes and elephants parading themselves in 
troops in the well-timbered savannahs in the valleys beneath him. It 
is true that certain animals are born with a luck of their own, seeing 
that nothing but danger is to be got by pursuing them; and the 
danger is of a singularly disagreeable kind. We can conceive nothing 
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more horrible than the embrace of the gorilla, who is said to have the 
superhuman craft of the carcajou with the habit of dropping on the 
sportsman from the branches overhead ; and should your nerves have 
stood the terrors of his nocturnal growlings, and if you should succeed in 
turning the tables on him, the sole satisfaction is in having the monster 
stuffed and gifting some provincial museum with the grotesqueness of a 
nightmare incarnate. 

So Africa as a shooting ground is nearly “played out,” unless you 
are to content yourself with wild boars and waterfowl in Morocco, or with 
shooting pigeons from a dahabeah on the mud banks of the Nile. Nor do 
we find that matters are much better in the overgrown territories of the 
American Union, naturally suggested to us by the Yankee expression of 
‘played out.” The Mormons who settled up the Utah district have 
much to answer for, since they gave the Gentile hunters and the pioneers 
from the eastern States a fresh base of departure. It is only a question 
of a generation or so, more or less, since Washington Irving, a home- 
staying mortal if ever there was one, went running buffalo on the prairies 
within an easy ride of the Mississippi,and wrote the sanguinary biographies 
of notorious trappers and half-breeds ; since Brillat Savarin, sojourning 
in the homesteads of Illinois, saw deer and wild turkeys scientifically 
cooked, that had been shot in the coppices of the backwood farms ; 
since Ruxton went‘his famous solitary ride through the wilds of New 
Mexico, when Apaches and Comanches were abroad on the war path; 
and since the educated English traveller cast in his lot with the 
mountain men, graduating among the most skilful of them as a deacon 
of their craft. We have considerably mixed the dates, as we well know ; 
but really the trivial details of chronology are of little consequence. All 
we have alluded to only happened the other day; yet it is all become 
matter of ancient history. If the American desert does not exactly 
blossom like the rose, if there are visitations of tornadoes and flights of 
locusts, spreading destruction broadcast among the crops of the farmers, 
at all events it has been cut up, built over, and allotted, while it is 
intersected in all directions by railway lines and telegraph wires, The 
savages have been swindled and starved out, or relegated to the miser- 
able “reserves,” where they are never safe from intrusion. What has 
happened to the lonely scenes of many a tragic incident of the trapping - 
business and the border warfare? The streams where the trapper used 
to set his snares, casting stealthy glances over his shoulder and keeping 
“his eyes skinned for Indian sign,” turn the sawmills and manufac- 
turing machinery of flourishing communities. The news boys shout the 
sensational contents of a broad sheet where the echoes were never 
wakened but by the plaintive whine of the prairie wolf. The “Smoky 
Forks” and the “ Bloody Bluffs” have given their names to railway 
stations, and the face of the country is absolutely changed. For a time 
the buffalo, or more strictly the American bison, held his own even 
against the stokers. The exciting pictures with which we are familiar 
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of prairie expresses stopped by irresistible buffalo charges, while em- 
ployés and passengers were potting at the animals promiscuously, with 
all manner of rifles and revolvers, were founded upon actual facts. It 
might have seemed impossible, indeed, ever to exterminate those number- 
less herdsy which swept the country in a billowy sea of horns, and were 
scarcely perceptibly thinned even on the outskirts by the annual Indian 
hunts. But those who fancied that had no foreknowledge of the wasteful 
butchery that was to be wrought by modern weapons. Some startling 
figures as to the slaughter were given some years ago in an admirable 
volume on prairie sport, written by the American Colonel Dodge. Bands 
of white hunters had followed up the herds for their skins, and the 
waste of the flesh that was left rotting on the prairies was something 
portentous. It was estimated that in a single year the rival railways 
which cross the continent had carried freights that did not fall much 
short of a million hides and dressed robes; and these figures were of course 
very far from representing the extent of the butchery. The authors of 
the work published a diagram showing the contraction of the buffalo 
range, which had once embraced the whole of the central continent. In 
the north it had been pushed up towards the settlements on the Red 
River, while to the south it formed a shrinking ring in the more inhospit- 
able and less pastoral territories of New Mexico. Since then the ex- 
termination has slackened for want of sustenance, although it has been 
going steadily on. ‘To the south the retreating buffaloes have been in a 
measure sheltered in a wilderness from which colonists are secured by 
a girdle of waterless wastes and the bands of ferocious savages. But to 
the northwards we fancy that they have been steadily hunted down, 
since they have been driven back upon the settlers of the fertile belt 
and the trading stations of the Hudson Bay Company. 

One kind of wild shooting is still to be found in the States, and that 
without going very far from some of the new mining citics aud prairie 
railway junctions. The mouflon, or Rocky Mountain sheep, is still to be 
followed among the peaks and precipices of the Alleghanies and the 
Sierra Nevada; and no doubt there can hardly be prettier shooting 
for sportsmen who ought to he celebrities of the Alpine Club. It is 
the roughest deer-stalking, with the danger thrown in of being pre- 
cipitated into bottomless abysses and having your bones picked by the 
coyotes after vultures have stripped the flesh. Every fair stalk involves 
excessive exercise, with the chance of seeing the game startled at the 
last moment, or missing the shot after which you have toiled so meri- 
toriously. The Scottish red deer is generally to be sought in the shel- 
tered corries, and you crawl upon him through peat bogs that are 
comparatively flat, or up streams, as Montgomery observed in a line torn 
to tatters by Macaulay, “ which meander level with their founts.” The 
mountain sheep haunts the least accessible crags; he keeps a sharp 
look-out on the break-neck rock-landscapes beneath him, and the aim 

.0f his enemy is to drop down upon him from the clouds; so that at 
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the object point, whence you catch a bird’s-eye view of the tips of his 
gracefully bending horns, most probably you are hanging on by the eye- 
lids to a shelving ledge of schist or gravel. The position would try the 
nerves of a veteran of the fire brigade, accustomed to make himself 
comfortable on seven-story zinc-gutters. The frame is shaking with 
excessive exertion and the pulses are throbbing with mad excitement. 
The shot is a long one at best, and there is no possibility of reducing the 
distance, unless it were given you to borrow the wings of one of the 
hill hawks. Lying quiet is scarcely likely to calm you, since the eyes 
are reposing themselves in unfathomable space. So you must take the 
aim, tant bien que mal, at an animal that is blessed with extraordinary 
toughness and is enlivened rather than otherwise by a bullet that flies 
wide of the vitals. And of all the minor bitter disappointments in 
life there is none, perhaps, more bitterly humiliating than the common 
one of missing the mark-under these tremendous conditions. Success 
in his shot is the sporting zealot’s ambition; but sometimes he goes 
stalking the moufflon with immediate objects more material. It is all 
very well for touring gentlemen, like Lord Dunraven or Mr. Pendarvis 
Vivian, to come back from one of their cloud expeditions with empty 
hands to the camp bivouacs they had established with reserves of potted 
meats ; not that, to do them justice, they did very often come back game- 
less. But we sometimes read of that most precarious chase of the moufflon 
when gaunt famine was spurring the sportsman on, and when the ex- 
citement of the agitating climax was aggravated by hopes of a supper. 
As when Dr. Cheadle and “the Assineboine ” went after those animals 
when making the North-West passage by land to the Pacific with Lord 
Milton, and, in their absorbing hunt after savoury meat, were all un- 
conscious that the soles had been torn off their moccasins, though they 
might have been tracked by the bleeding of their lacerated feet. 

The colonies of our North American Dominion have lagged behind 
the United States in point of immigration and the clearings that follow it. 
The climate becomes more inhospitable as we approach the frozen North, 
and so thescattered bands of stunted Indians still roam the solitudes where 
the trackless forests are intersected by rugged river-valleys. The con- 
sequence is that fair shooting is still to be had within easy reach of the 
capitals of the thriving settlements. There are men from our Canadian 
garrisons who return year after year to make flying trips in their short 
furloughs to the forests they fell in love with when on service. Salmon 
swarm in the season in such rivers as the Saguenay and its tributaries. 
And the colonial authorities, wiser in their generation than some of 
their more southerly neighbours, took legislative action in time to protect 
the moose and the carriboo. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at 
least—we know not whether it may be the case elsewhere—the beasts 
have a jubilee given them one year out of three, for in each third 
season all shooting is forbidden under heavy penalties, The good effects 
of that wise measure are apparent, for already the game is far more 
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plentiful than some years ago. Nor did the legislatures interfere at all 
too soon, for when the moose gather into their “yards” no animal is 
more easily slaughtered. Once the locality is “spotted” you have only 
to walk up to the snow walls and shoot the animals point-blank from 
behind the barricades they have cast up themselves, like a Vitellius 
knocking over lions and giraffes from the imperial box in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. But stalking through the woods in the latest days of 
the fall, when the ground is sprinkled with the first snow of the season, 
is a very different thing. Every Highland deer-stalker knows the diffi- 
culty of eluding the red deer’s superfine sense of hearing, even when the 
approach is over open heaths and bare hill. An approach through the 
thick fir-woods is of course infinitely more difficult when following up a 
trail towards an invisible object with eyesight that is infinitely keener 
than yourown. The prolonged delays are apt to make one careless, 
and at any moment there may be the cracking of a rotten branch, 
or a fallen twig may rustle under the foot. There are good stalkers 
among our colonists and regimental sportsmen ; but in such cases every- 
thing depends on the guide. There are Indian hunters, though by no 
means too many of them, sober, steady, long-winded, and perseveringly 
reliable on the trail, who seem to unite the infallible scent of the sleuth 
hound with the intelligent sylvan instincts of a “ leather-stocking.” 
Tcne down your impatient temperament to theirs ; follow their stealthy 
trail in silent mimicry; learn to copy each movement almost mechani- 
cally, and to set your foot in the very spot from which the Indian’s is 
lifted, and you will be brought within shot of the unsuspecting quarry, 
and possibly within a score of yards of the coveted horns. As for the 
moose meat, it is very well in its way, but we think on the whole that 
it has been decidedly overrated, unless when a hunter’s appetite is 
thrown in by way of sauce. But there can be no doubt that the mufle 
is a delicate morsel, and to be preferred to the hump of the finest- 
flavoured buffalo. And we may remark by-the-by, as a noteworthy 
circumstance, that shooting in the backwoods of these colonies has been 
little spoiled by the railways—probably because there is comparatively 
little but through traffic, and the desolation comes almost to the sidings 
of the solitary stations. But the fact is that the moose and the carriboo 
still feed up to the very borders of the lines, and scarcely lift their heads 
to listen to the whistle of the passing engine. 

Shooting in what may be called the home settlements is very much 
like a picnic. You turn out with tinned meats and a concentrated batterie 
de cwisine; you are in the charge of a competent guide, whose single 
failing is his weakness for strong drink, and who may be trusted to take 
you safely anywhere. He will grope his way through the falling 
snow-drifts, complicated by the vapours of a Newfoundland fog ; and 
should game prove scarce, and short commons threaten starvation, you 
are always within easy reach of provision markets. It is, or rather it 
used to be, a very different thing when a man undertook a real expedi- 
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tion to the wilderness; when he cast loose from the moorings that 
tied him to civilisation and launched into the limitless wildernesses 
of the prairies, among wandering savages who resented his intrusion. 
That is so much a thing of the past that we need hardly dwell upon 
it. The days are gone by when a Ruxton could ride out upon the 
plains, mixing with the mountain men like one of themselves, camping 
out and “caching” as if he had been to the manner born, “ skinning 
his eyes” everywhere for “Indian sign,” and “shooting plum centre” 
at a moment’s notice, though he had been roused out of his beauty sleep 
by a volley and a war yell, and though his numbed feet could hardly 
support him, or his frozen fingers cast the flaps from the rifle-locks, 
Nor is there much temptation now to face death in somewhat different 
forms in the North-Eastern territories of our own dominions, where the 
savages are far less formidable, but where the weather is more unrelent- 
ing. When men used to-be induced to winter out, starving on short 
commons of frozen fish, with precarious supplies of pemmican fetched on 
dog sledges from the trading posts, they were gradually led on, league 
after league, by the joys of the buffalo hunts in the fall and the prospect 
of renewing them next season. <A singularly fascinating life for those 
who loved it, it is almost as difficult to realise its joys as its hardships. 
When one lived in a gloomy log-hut, or slept out in blankets frozen 
hard as boards in the open, in a temperature resembling that of the 
Polar regions, with few of the comforts that are carried in the Arctic 
ships; when English gentlemen were driven to conciliate the good 
graces of family parties of drunken savages, who were their patrons 
rather than their comrades; when in the shifting solitude of those 
wild night bivouacs they would fall back on the companionship of 
some gaunt old wolf, who, following their trail, sat howling near their 
fires, and cleared away any scraps they might have left for him in the 
morning—it seems strange to read of the sporting episodes that sufficed 
to cheer their dismal existence : how they followed the silver fox, like 
Dr. Cheadle, into wilds that were seldom trodden at that season even by 
the feet of the roaming Indian; how they set their wits against those 
of the Machiavellian carcajou, which vindicated its character for super- 
natural strength and astuteness by the cunning with which it robbed 
their traps and eluded their most ingenious snares. Considering the 
hardships they were called upon to endure, and the chances of a miser- 
able death they volunteered for, we might call these enthusiasts the 
martyrs of field sports, were it not that they seem to have found an 
Elysium. in what would be the purgatory of most of their fellow-men. 
And the climax of their joys was an encounter with some “ grizzly ” who 
can crack a skull like a walnut with a gentle pat from his paw. 

Turn from that picture to another ; and striding across the Straits of 
Behring in the foot-tracks of Eugene Sue’s long-winded Wandering Jew, 
we are landed in all the luxuries of Asiatic wild sports—]uxurious at least, 
as far as our Indian Empire is concerned, where the sumptuous tradi- 
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tions of maharajahs and rajahs have been perpetuated by wealthy civil 
servants and by military sportsmen in comfortable circumstances. The 
big game in North America and in Africa will surely be killed down ; 
but there must always be a future for the sportsman in India. Somuch 
the better for energetic Englishmen in exile ; so much the worse for the 
unlucky natives whose lines have fallen to them among their forests and 
jungles. Our English rural postmen often complain, with some reason, 
of weary daily pilgrimages on miserably inadequate pay. The most 
wretched of them all may consider himself fortunate when he compares 
his lot with that of some of his Indian confréres. The Hindu letter- 
carrier, who has his beat, or rather his swinging trot, through a jungle 
country, could hardly have his life insured on any reasonable terms by 
the most speculative assurance company touting for business. He starts 
at break of day to cover his distance, casting fearful glances over his 
naked shoulder, and shuddering at every rustle in the twigs, as he 
strikes into the trail under the shadows of the jungle. Snakes, é&c., are 
to be objected to, as one of the “inwadin’ conquerors ” at Pawkins’s re- 
marked to Mark Tapley, when enlightening him as to the attractions of 
the West. Tigers are continually “on the rampage ” ; as likely as not the 
dusky letter-carrier may be stalked by some notorious “ man-eater” as 
intimately acquainted with his habits as himself. If he were to stop and 
explore some of the contiguous thickets, the favourite lairs of the strol- 
ling scourge, he might come upon a deposit of bones and bangles, and 
other relics of deadly springs and raids. But what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. The possible Presence that sends a thrill through 
the veins of the postman lends the solitary charm to the life of the 
lonely collector of Bogglewallah. There are always men who have 
made interest to be sent up country simply because the mantle of 
Nimrod has descended on them. What man of fifty or so does not 
remember The Old Forest Ranger that was the delight of his boyhood, 
till it urged him, if he had friends in Leadenhall Street, to make interest 
for a writership? For Zhe Old Forest Ranger had all the unmistakable 
realism of the veritable biography of an ancient sportsman, and Mans- 
field is a type that one must always meet, in spite of the influx of silken- 
sinewed competition wallahs. Your genuine Indian sportsman has 
generally been an odd compound of modified sensuality and of courage 
that would be foolhardy were it not so cool and calculating. He faces 
death, in the way of daily pleasure, in all its forms. The chances of the 
tiger’s charge are a matter of course; and he shoots the jungles at the 
most deadly hours and seasons, scarcely caring to prime himself with 
doses of quinine against the pestilence that walks in the darkness. But 
he will make himself more than comfortable so far as he can manage it. 
He rides an elephant sooner than go on foot, and rather to spare himself 
fatigue than to avoid danger. He comes back at dusk to a commodious 
tent, where his servants have everything in readiness for the satrap. 
He bathes luxuriously, and is leisurely shampooed ; he fares sumptuously 
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on mulligatawny with curried entrées and game; he cools himself with 
clarets and aérated waters, and sleeps within mosquito curtains under 
folds of heavy canvas. Then in the morning with the day-dawn he is 
afoot again, and ready to ride any distance on the chance of a rencontre 
that has been arranged for him. 

Shooting out of a howdah is all very well, although even that is not 
without its hazards. But at any moment may come one of the episodes 
which give its savour to the sport, and which try the nerve of this 
“Juxurious ” Anglo-Indian to the utmost. The tiger may be sulking in 
his lair among the rocks, and must be forced to “bolt” like a rabbit. 
Or he may be known to be skulking in the depths of some thicket, which 
can only be penetrated on the hands and knees. The counsel of pru- 
dence would be to leave him alone, but, with a character to support anda 
troop of native beaters behind, for the sportsman there is no means of 
retreating. Half melted with the heat, and excited in spite of himself, he 
has to crawl forward, with the ear keeping time to the eye, and with 
the fingers ready to the triggers of his rifle. A crash that rends the 
bushes in front, or a pair of gleaming green eyes flashing suddenly out 
of the darkness, may be all the warning of the coming charge. And 
then it is a toss-up between death or victory, between an obituary ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers or an ovation in the nearest village. 

Tiger-shooting is good fun in its way for those who like it, and who 
can afford to set climate and malaria at defiance. And it is marvellous 
how Englishmen who live well though temperately, and who breathe 
themselves besides with constant exercise, can acclimate themselves to 
trying extremes of temperature. But in the way of physical exhilara- 
tion it cannot compare with mountain shooting in Cashmere and in the 
mountains on our North-Western frontier. It has been the fortune of few 
to follow the shaggy yak over the storm-driven plateaux of Ladakh and 
Thibet, where the barren steppes that slope upwards to the “ Roof of the 
World” are heaped with the storm-drift of countless ages. Tosay nothing 
of the certain scarcity of fresh water, you may be surprised there at any 
moment by one of those hurricanes which have been known to lift a 
camel bodily off its legs, and would sweep the most strongly pitched tent 
down the wind like a feather. But many of the officers in her Majesty’s 
service, attached to the frontier irregular corps or quartered in canton- 
ments within reach, regularly relieve their rather melancholy duties by 
combining Himalayan climbing with wild-sheep or hill-antelope stalking ; 
and a man who has fairly taken to that kind of sport becomes loath 
indeed to change his quarters. There is all the excitement of Alpine 
Club work under skies that are generally blue and cloudless. The game 
is wary enough to give zest to the pursuit, and yet far from being so shy 
as to be hopelessly unapproachable. Except among the highest passes, 
where it may be disagreeably rarefied, the atmosphere is wonderfully pure 
and bracing ; and while the tracks you follow lead through the grandest 
scenery of snowfield and glacier, on the most magnificent scale, the 
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bird’s-eye views from each commanding point of vantage are simply 
unrivalled. Except for the tiger and leopard shooting in other 
tropical countries towards the south, there is not much to tempt 
the sportsman elsewhere in Asia. Be it remembered that we are 
always speaking of big game; for nowhere, perhaps, on the habitable 
globe could the wild-fowler indulge his tastes to such advantage. 
The great Indian bison is still to be found occasionally in its forest 
haunts. Prejevalsky and other travellers have heard of herds of wild 
camels running loose somewhere on the northern Chinese frontiers, and 
for those who might be hard enough of heart to face the dying camel’s 
reproachful eye there would be rare sensation in the novelty of such 
sport. But even assuming as fact rumours which seem more than 
doubtful, the sensations might very easily be overdone. It would be 
no child’s play following a native of the waterless wilds, that lays in its 
liquids in internal reservoirs as an ocean steamer fills its tanks, into the 
hideous recesses of the Great Gobi Desert; and the outskirts of the 
wastes are haunted by marauders who would ask nothing better than a 
stalk on the sportsmen; while confinement for life with hard labour in an 
encampment of wandering Mongols would be an unpleasant wind-up to 
a shooting trip from St. James’s. Very much more accessible is the Cau- 
casus, where fair bear and wild boar shooting are to be had in the covers 
that clothe the sides of the hills and almost choke the valleys with their 
matted vegetation. The best account of Caucasian sport that we have 
lately seen is that by Mr. Phillips Wolley, formerly our vice-consul at 
Kertch, and he gives very picturesque accounts of his occasional 
successes in following up the game across the rugged watercourses, and 
through the labyrinths of the thick undergrowth, to the glades beneath 
the tall stems of the forest trees, where there was a better chance of 
hitting in the open. But the man who goes to the Caucasus must be 
prepared to rough it, and, considering the sum total of the bags, it may 
be a question whether it will repay him to go so far for so little. The 
roads, if roads they may be called, are almost as primitive as the con- 
veyances ; the companionship of Cossacks, Tartars, and Circassians is apt 
to pall ; and seclusion through the winter in a lonely telegraph hut among 
the snow-drifts does not seem particularly inviting, especially when the 
chronic exhaustion of the larder compels one to severe privations for the 
day and anxious care for the morrow. You areas likely besides to catch 
a fever as to come upon a bear, though for fever Mr. Wolley found a 
sovereign specific. It consisted simply of sweating it away by excessive 
exertion, and resolutely following up the sport even when his legs 
threatened to fail him ; although it is true that if the sport should prove 
somewhat disappointing you are recompensed in a measure by the 
magnificent scenery. 

After going the round of the globe among elephants, and “man- 
eaters,” and “grizzlies,” coming back to our own continent is com- 
paratively tame, We are in the countries of game laws, and close 
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seasons, and strict proprietary rights ; and the larger wild animals either 
skulk in back-of-the-world corners or are preserved for the amusement of 
monarchs and millionaires. The wolves in Russia may still be a nuisance, 
and occasionally they make havoc in the sheepfolds of the Pyrenees, 
though they have been thinned since they put Crusoe in bodily terror, 
But even the wolves are “managed” in the forests of Central France 
by the subsidised masters of the wolf packs, just as the masters of 
hounds in the English shires have a care of the foxes that have their 
earths in the pheasant covers. Another of the volumes that hold a 
cherished place in the recollections of our youth with Harris’s Wild Sports 
and The Old Forest Ranger is Lloyd’s Scandinavian Field Sports. And 
there will always be wild shooting on the Scandinavian wastes so long as 
there are woods so remote as not to pay for the felling and fjelds that 
must be abandoned to the ryper and the reindeer. But times have 
changed since Lloyd naturalised himself there, proving his quarterings 
and taking out a patent of Swedish nobility that he might not have to 
yield precedence at the solemn shooting parties to each petty Government 
official. Then the great bear skals were common enough in districts 
where the bears have since been extirpated, thanks to the prices set on 
their heads and the spread of population. Many of the forests in which 
he used to shoot the surly lynx have been hewn down to feed the 
furnaces of iron works or to stoke the fires of railway engines and lake 
steamers; and not only do steamers ply upon the larger inland 
lakes, but the regular lines of passenger boats from the English ports 
have facilitated the annual descents of the sporting tourists; so that 
sport is far harder to come by than it used to be, and the proverbial hos- 
pitality of the Northman is much more charily exercised. But still a 
bear may occasionally fall to the rifle of a stranger who has patience 
and pleasant manners and good introductions ; and men who are sound 
in wind and limb may start from their own snug little encampment to 
follow the wary reindeer over his native /jelds, and without going very 
far afield either, as we may read in a lively little book published last 
season by Messrs. Longmans relating the adventures of Three in Norway, 
By the help of rods, guns, and rifles the three adventurers had a lively 
time of it; and though they climbed high and walked far, and had many 
a disappointing blank day, they brought home satisfactory trophies in 
the shape of reindeer heads. 

In striking contrast to all that tiresome hill-walking on the chances 
of a sight or a shot, is the ceremonial sport of certain kaisers and kings. 
Those who have the distinguished honour of participating in an Imperial 
or royal German deer-drive should be happily destitute of all sense of 
the ridiculous. The sum total of the animals slain will vary, but the 
relative proportions are religiously preserved. So many are consigned 
to the death-dealing tubes of the Emperor, whose loaders pass the spare 
rifles to his court chamberlains and gentlemen in waiting. So many 
fewer fall to the lot of Princes Imperial and Serene Transparencies, and 
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we presume that everybody goes away content, because everybody 

knows very nearly what he may expect. We had nearly spoken of the 

slaughtered deer as “unlucky,” but we do not know, on second thoughts, 

that they are to be pitied. They fatten on the sweetest pastures in the 
forests, with a superfluity of artificial food in the winter, and when the 

day comes they are paraded in formal procession past the stands, where 

for the most part they are “potted point-blank,” and so put quickly out 

of their misery. The northern Germans may be born soldiers—we have 

nothing to say against that after the experience of recent campaigns— 

but assuredly in their field sports they are eminently artificial. We have 

gone to the chase in a humble way in charge of professional foresters, 

and certainly their tactics have not impressed us ; for they are strategical 

and tactical in the forests, as on the battle-field. A German has no notion 

of giving an animal any law, and, were it not for the waste of good meat, 

would blow him to pieces from the muzzles of his gun-barrels. He has 

invented all manner of diabolical devices, which seem like the seething 

of the kid in its mother’s milk, which the Levitical dispensation so 
properly condemned. He will call up the innocent roe-deer to his am- 

bush by imitating the cry of the buck with such admirable realism that 

the oldest stager in the coverts may be deceived. The first experiment 

of the kind may be exciting toa stranger, but though it may be ingenious 

it is not la chasse. You hear the roebuck answering out of the distance to 

the piping, or rather the “ belling,” of the whistle ; gradually his responses- 
draw nearer and nearer, till at last, if you are down wind and well 

concealed, he will make his bound from the bushes within half a dozen 

yards of you, and stand palpitating, staring, and listening, till the charge - 
of buckshot sets his curiosity at rest. We may remark by the way that 

very decent roe-shooting is to be had in the neighbourhood of almost any 

of the famous German baths, if you can make friends with some of the- 
neighbouring landowners ; and many of the landlords in the leading 
hotels can always let their guests in fur a tolerable thing. Nay, even in: 

the woods of Nassau, between the popular sanatoria of Schlangenbad 

and Schwalbach, and within sight of the tourist steamers on the cocknified’ 
and castled Rhine, the stranger may kill a stag that will compare more. 
than favourably with the finest hart in Braemar or on the Braes of 
Athol. 

To less aristocratic outsiders, who may possibly be envious, the shoot- 
ing fashions of the German Emperor seem tame enough ; but there is one- 
rifle at least among the crowned heads of Europe who might easily “ give 
points ” to some of the best among us. Francis Joseph of Austria has 
been prematurely aged by his troubles; latterly he has always looked 
much older than his years; but we fancy he would have broken down 
altogether had it not been for his ardent devotion to the chase. He is 
happier on the mountains than his consort in the hunting field, and, over- 
burdened as he has been with the anxieties of state, he has never missed 
an opportunity for a flying shooting trip. Ischl is perhaps the place of 
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his predilection, and there is no more enchanting bath in all the hill 
country of Europe. But the Styrian mountains have their regular turn 
in his sporting progresses ; not unfrequently, like Rudolph, his son and 
heir, he follows the famous boars of the Carpathians; nor have his 
Magyar subjects in the hunting-grounds of Lower Hungary any reason 
to complain of neglect. Nor is the shooting of the Austrian Emperor 
light amateur work by any means when he has flung court ceremonial 
fairly behind him. He rises early, toils like any mountain-bred pro- 
fessional chamois-hunter, and his spare and sinewy form shows the 
severity of the training. 
Perhaps no man in the world, his Bavarian neighbour not excepted, 
can boast of more magnificent preserves. The grand picturesqueness 
of the wildest of our Highland deer-forests is magnified indefinitely, and 
the ground often falls from almost inaccessible snow-peaks through a 
jumble of glaciers and snow-slopes, lakes and cataracts, to the fir woods 
and the “ Alps” ofthe lower levels. The round of one autumn day may 
offer every variation of temperature, from icy hail-storms to scorching 
heat. Circumventing the chamois from the ice-bound latitudes above 
them, you may be caught in a falling veil of mist, that shrouds the 
barely practicable tracks, where only the hunter’s eye can distinguish 
a possible foothold. Then there may be nothing for it but to wait till 
the cloud shall lift or its shadows lighten ; and then in a moment the 
fog may thin as by enchantment, leaving everything above and below 
bathed in a flood of sunshine, with possibly a group of chamois within 
shot, as much surprised as yourself at the sudden transformation scene. 
Perhaps the most enchanting chamois-preserves in Europe are those in 
Bavaria overhanging the deep waters of the Kénigsee; and the Electors 
and kings of the House of Wittelsbach were wont to be a race of hunters. 
But the present king, as everybody knows, has gone Wagner-mad, pre- 
ferring the scraping of his fiddle-strings to the snap of the rifle-locks, 
and trying costly experiments with the susceptibilities of his subjects. 
The late King of Italy, on the other hand, was a man very much of 
the stamp of Francis Joseph, save that he was more entirely devoted to 
sport and paid less attention to statecraft. Victor Emanuel’s happy 
hunting grounds in Piedmont, hold the moufflon, or Alpine sheep, as well 
as the chamois, and in spite of the flesh that the burly monarch would 
lay on, it took a stiff precipice to turn him when on the hill track. A 
conqueror and a politician in spite of himself, he would have been 
patriotically content to die King of Sardinia, since his heart was in his 
highlands, where he found his pleasure. In spite of himself he was com- 
pelled to go to Rome and Naples ; and the half-tamed wild boars in the 
Agnano Park, or the pheasants that rose rocketing from the Bourbons’ 
Capo di Monti coverts, were but poor consolation for the moufflons he had 
left behind, Yet even for those who have not the privilege of extensive 
Alpine preserves nowhere is there more of the romance of wild shooting 
than in Italy. There, as elsewhere, wild shooting is on the decline, for 
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in some districts great works of reclamation have been undertaken, while 
in others the communal authorities are become troublesome. They 
detest foreigners, though they like what may be made of them. They 
have been ravaging their woods and grubbing their undergrowth, and 
the men whose fathers did a flourishing business as brigands have turned 
respectable and fallen back upon poaching. Now that hampers may be 
promptly consigned to the dealers per train the game that used barely 
to pay for powder and shot represents a substantial market value. Yet 
there must still be happy hunting-grounds in the Tuscan Maremma, in 
the Roman Campagna, and in the Pontine Marshes, which the deadly 
malaria, that is always to be dreaded, does more to protect than any 
number of communal guards. In these the excitement of the shooting 
was always heightened by such a sense of encroaching on the realms of 


the terrible as the child may feel in lonely passages after dark, or the 


bumpkin who has blundered in the gloom against the wall of the village 
churchyard. You took your precautions, no doubt. You fortified the 
morning cup of coffee with cognac, and followed it up possibly with port 
and quinine. You were well fed and warmly clad; in very different 
condition from the cadaverous embodiments of famine and fever who 
kennelled in their rush-thatched hovels among the reed-beds, and who, 
in the process of hereditary “ seasoning,” had lost both stamina and spirit. 
Moreover the seasons when you went out shooting were comparatively 
salubrious, and it is to be hoped that you were not fool enough to tempt 
Providence before the mists of the morning had lifted more or less. 
Nevertheless it needed no very fantastic imagination to have visions of 
presences from the invisible world, enveloping you in the breath of un- 
wholesome influences. Grey vapours stretched in ghastly tapestries from 
tree to tree, distorted solitary bushes into spectral shapes, hung in 
heavy canopies over each stagnant sheet of water, and wreathed them- 
selves in mid-heaven in changing clouds over the frequent thickets 
of luxuriant brushwood. Nothing can be more picturesque than those 
natural shrubberies and gardens of the Maremma, or even than the 
ranker vegetation of the more noxious Pontine Marshes. In the former 
there are thickets of the bay and jaurestinus under the spreading 
branches of venerable ilexes, overgrowing the débris of tufa and sand- 
stone which mark the sites of forgotten cities or of homesteads. There 
are great beds of flowering reeds or of broad-leaved water lilies, that 
must have been many-hued blazes of gorgeous colour or sheets of snowy 
white in the spring. As you thread your way alternately through 
tangled jungle over the slippery, sun-burned herbage, or sink ankle-deep 
in the tenacious soil that overlies some half-dried swamp, or as you may 
be poled by a native over the lagoons or along some sluggish canal that 
looks much like a natural wild-duck decoy, you listen to unwonted sounds 
and are on the look-out for unexpected sights. You hear the booming 
ofthe bittern, the whistle of the snipe, and the whir of the wings of 


invisible waterfowl. You may stumble at any moment on a sounder of 
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wild swine, scattering itself through the bush with savage gruntings, 
considerably more trying to the novice’s nerves than the rise of a con- 
stellation of rocketing pheasants; or you hear the pounding of hoofs 
upon the hard-baked ground, which is the galloping of some startled 
troop of wild horses; or you are charmed by a group of graceful flamin- 
goes, so many patches of rosy light on a swampy landscape done in 
browns and sepia; or you catch the glare of the twinkling eye under 
the crumpled horns of some bodily submerged buffalo luxuriating in his 
mud bath, with his leathern hide enviably impervious to marsh fever, 
and lungs that draw life and vigour from the most foully pestiferous marsh 
vapours. At first, even if you are tolerably unsusceptible to ominous 
forebodings, you shoot these plague-stricken solitudes with a certain sense 
of apprehension. Nor are the hollow-cheeked shepherds stalking about in 
their sad-coloured draperies figures that are greatly fitted to reassure 
you. But as these first impressions fade away, and as you familiarise 
yourself with funereal suggestions, the sport and the life become strangely 
exciting. There is a thorough game flavour in all you do or think, 
and all the romance of the unexpected in probabilities or possibilities. 
If you are to be ready for what chances that may come to you at any 
moment, you should have your right barrel rifled for ball for boar and 
your left charged with cartridges for snipe or woodcock ; and, if you are 
to be armed at all points, you ought to have a third chamber in reserve 
against the nimble roebuck or the down-quilted wild duck. 

After breathing the sickly air of the Italian solitudes, where the 
fading autumnal colours seem the hectic flush of disease, and where the 
soil is tainted with the dust of departed civilisations, a change to the 
Highland hills is wholesome and invigorating. There are no wild boars 
to be bayed there nowadays, though ‘‘ Mountain of the Sow” is the 
Celtic designation of the loftiest summit in her Majesty’s dominions. 
It is long since the last of the wolves was killed somewhere in Lochaber, 
though men were so familiar with those ferocious skulkers in compara- 
tively recent historic times that one of the most formidable of the 
northern marauding leaders was known far and wide as the Wolf of 
Badenoch. But there is no more exhilarating sport than deer-stalking, 
when the red deer has fair play given him in his native wilds. 
Look, in the first place, at the scenery in which you seek him, as 
gloriously diversified in its grand picturesqueness as the exciting 
variations of the weather. “It winna deny,” as Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
might observe, that the Himalayas and even the Alps are on a more 
magnificent scale. We have already remarked on the thrilling sensa- 
tions of balancing the body ona slippery ledge between a bottomless 
abyss and an overhanging ice-wall ; but danger may be easily overdone 
when we go abroad for amusement : there is monotony in the dazzling 
expanse of limitless snow-fields and glaciers, and the mountain goats 
and chamois are scarce at the best, considering the exertions indispens- 
able to circumvent them ; while merely drawing the breath becomes a 
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jabour in itself at altitudes of from ten to eighteen thousand feet above 
the sea-level. Away among the Scotch hills there is just wildness 
enough to make you sensible that you have left “society” far behind 
you, and must absolutely rely on yourself and the gillies. There is 
sufficient of risk in the rough scrambling to make you feel that a slip 
may have untoward consequences, as, for instance, when you are 
“swarming up” some natural gutter in the rocks, lubricated by the 
trickling of the tiny waterfall over the mosses or the water-weeds. Then 
as to the scenery! There are forests and forests, and some are relatively 
flat and tame; but, as a rule, a perambulation round any one of the 
larger of them will show you a panorama of the beauties and glories of 
the Highlands. Hill rises above hill, as the amateur learns to his cost, 
when, after scaling what seemed the summit, he finds himself merely landed 
ona shoulder, Valleys wind away into ever-narrowing recesses, where 
the cliffs close in upon gloomy gorges, where you hear little but the croak 
of the raven, or perhaps the melancholy moan of the wild cat. There 
are lakes, and precipices with waterfalls tumbling over them ; streams 
that flow in silvery threads over their gravelly beds through the 
droughts, and suddenly swell into foaming torrents in the rains; 
swelling expanses of purple heather and black bogs, intersected by 
water-trenches and pitted over with duckweed-covered ‘“ moss-pots.” 
Here and there, in a lap of the hills, lies a storm-twisted plantation of 
shattered pinewood. Round the next turn of the ridges and you are in 
a sheltered corry, carpeted by the softest and sweetest of turf and 
irrigated through the hottest summer by the streams from its bubbling 
fountains. On the lower grounds the covers of natural birches stretch 
feathering down to the glassy waters of the lakes, throwing shadows 
from their glistering white stems across the mirror-like surface. Philan- 
thropists may protest against the depopulation of the Highlands, and 
lament that the bulk of the Celtic aborigines have become prosper- 
ous abroad while those that are left behind earn handsome wages and 
invest the tips of the Saxon in the local savings banks. It is sometimes 
sad, we admit, to come on the hearthstones of a deserted hamlet, or on 
the sods of a forgotten graveyard where its rude forefathers were laid. 
But the most prosaic must be conscious of an agreeable poetry in the 
solitudes where, walking on from sunrise to sunset, he never can set 
eyes on a human being save the gilly who has his lonely lodge in the 
wilderness and is on duty in some particular glen. 

While as for the hill weather, that is so generally abused, the 
genuine stalker loves it for its very fitfulness. Of course on any fine 
day he may desire to have everything in his favour, and he may weary 
indeed of a term of imprisonment in the shooting lodge when the rain 
has been beating relentlessly against his windows while the mercury 
shrinking persistently refuses him a sign of promise. But, after all, the 
patience which he learns by experience is a virtue sure to be richly re- 
warded. The weather must change at last, and the clouds hold up. Then 
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the sun flashes out in his splendour to brighten even the dissolving mists, 
and nature, emerging all dripping from her bath, reflects her beaming 
smiles from all the surrounding objects. We must wait perforce till the 
water drains off a little, and then we shall scarcely object to the hard 
walking. The muscles, cramped by disuse, feel the better in the 
meantime at least for severe stretching. Streams that are usually to be 
crossed dry-shod on stepping-stones must now be waded thigh-deep and 
aslant, with many misgivings as to the security of the footing. But the 
stalker ought to take to the water like an otter, and if his knicker- 
bockers should be soaked there is the sun to dry them. Nor, if we 
turn to the reverse of that picture of sunshine following the rain, 
is excitement wanting, or even a certain pleasure. The morning has 
been hot; the skies were almost cloudless. As you stretched yourself 
by the spring-side for the midday meal you saw the warm strata of 
rarefied air flickering and dancing over the parched heather. As the day 
drew on the atmosphere became more oppressive, though the azure of the 
skies was more lustrous than ever. Then the almost unnatural stillness 
was broken by a distant muttering. Pricking your ears, you knew 
what that meant. The muttering grew to a growl, and the growling 
rose into longdrawn thunder-peals, Louder and louder became the 
portentous roar, as report succeeded to report, till all the heaviest 
artillery of the heavens seemed to be firing an incessant salute and 
awakening every echo in the glens. Scarcely less swift than the 
ascending scale of the sounds was the approach of the black cloud bank 
from behind the peaks, that drew itself in a sombre canopy across the 
skies; and the face of the landscape changed as by magic. Smiles 
darkened to scowls as the light turned to blackness, and, while even 
the peat bogs had been gleaming brightly before, now the heather bloom 
and the green slopes have gone into mourning. You have but brief 
time to make these observations, as indeed the transformation scene was 
well-nigh instantaneous. A few warning drops about the size of shil- 
lings, and then the sluices of heaven are opened, and five minutes of the 
downpour has drenched you to theskin. Yet, & propos to transformation 
scenes, almost more impressive is the startlingly sudden descent of a fog. 
One moment things are bright as we have described them; the next a 
grey cloud-wall may be gliding down upon the stalker about as swiftly 
as a stout pedestrian could walk ; and, once enveloped in its dripping and 
impalpable folds, the situation may well become excessively dangerous. 
Each well-known landmark has been hopelessly swallowed up, nor is 
there a breath of wind to indicate direction. The veteran forester, who 
knows his own hills “like his hand,” may be as absolutely puzzled as 
the merest tyro, unless he have the luck to find a familiar stream for 
his guide, and follow it downwards in its windings. Nay, the very 
birds of the air appear to have lost their heads ; and when beset by the 
mists high up among the ptarmigan we have had our cheek literally 
brushed by the wing of an eagle. 
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Talking of eagles, the extermination of what keepers are pleased 
sweepingly to vilify as “vermin” is much to be regretted by the High- 
land wild shooter from the picturesque point of view. A price is set on 
the head of the nobler birds of prey by the ornithologists, who ought to 
be interested in preserving them; and more seductive sums are yearly 
offered for their eggs as the supply annually diminishes. As for the 
ordinary specimen of the Highland keeper, he shoots or traps everything 
on principle, putting lucre out of the question. Yet it is certain that 
neither eagles nor mountain cats of any kind, nor for the matter of that 
the mountain foxes, will do any appreciable damage in a deer forest so 
long as the Alpine hares are plentiful. The neighbouring shepherds 
doubtless may have “crows to pluck” with the foxes in the lambing 
time; as to that we say nothing. But at present, except in the most 
remote districts of the more northerly counties, it is comparatively 
seldom you see the golden eagle sweeping in circles overhead, or the 
peregrine cleaving the air like an arrow in its deadly stoop on the heather. 
These are sights which, when on the deer-stalk, we are sorry to miss ; 
for when walking to his beat, or when “ prospecting” the ground, the 
lover of animated nature will have all his eyes about him. 

But we are bound to say that when he has sighted the noble game 
all his faculties are concentrated on the success of the stalk. "We are 
not speaking, of course, of the mere slaughtering automaton who places 
himself submissively in the charge of the keepers. The keen and prac- 
tised stalker, while glad to profit by their experience, has nevertheless a 
will and a judgment of his own. In any of the grander forests there is 
never any lack of deer ; indeed, as a rule a successful stalk is likely to 
be embarrassed by their excessive numbers. Nevertheless, owing either 
to the wind or their caprices, a great extent of tempting-looking country 
may be drawn blank. Time after time you may have dragged yourself 
cautiously to the crest of some eminence which commands an extensive 
stretch of Highland landscape. The staff which supports your steps has 
been driven into the heather ; the weather-stained glass has been drawn 
forth and steadied against it, but the eye has travelled in vain over the 
broad range of your vision. The perplexed forester scratches his grizzled 
head and wonders “where the camstairy beasts can have got to;” 
but there is nothing for it but to pluck up the staffand start upon 
another stage in the survey. At length, and it may be before the flying 
observatory has been set up, the forester raises his hand, accompanying the 
sign with an unnecessary “Hush!” Instinctively, though the deer may 
be many a mile away, you are stifling the sobbing of the labouring chest. 
Yes, there they are, and clearly to be distinguished by the naked eye— 
a hart with a following of half a dozen hinds, the monarch of the wilds 
in the middle of his seraglio. And a fine hart he is, as harts go nowa- 
days, when the pride of their antlers is being perpetually and prema- 
turely brought low by the improvements in modern weapons of precision. 
How he may best be circumvented is matter for consideration, depending 
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on the ground and the wind and half a score of other circumstances, 
But brilliant strategists seldom hesitate long, and a plan of operations is 
‘quickly decided upon. It boots not to dwell on all its details. Possibly 
we begin by turning our backs on the objective point, and making a 
cast of about the compass of a couple of English parishes, before we can 
again come in sight of the quarry. Possibly the stalk is complicated by 
sending a gilly to “ give the deer his wind,” on the chance approaching 
to certainty of their shifting off in a given direction. Assuredly we 
shall have much rough work to undertake before dragging our palpi- 
tating limbs to the final point of aim, where we prepare to stake our 
fortunes on the crowning shot. The stalker should be entirely indif- 
ferent to excoriations which on the knees of a young chimneysweep 
would draw the tears of benevolence; he should be able to clear the 
most broken ground ata hand-gallop doubled up in a half-circle, with the 
suppleness of an acrobat; heshould be capable of gliding through tena- 
cious peat mosses like an eel, and of submitting in all the bitterness of 
cold autumn day to face the trickling flow of icy water between his over- 
heated chest and his clothing. And all these trials of the flesh should 
be ignored or made pleasant to him in the abounding excitement of the 
approaching dénowement. After such an ordeal it is not difficult to con- 
ceive the intensity of that excitement as the climax approaches. The 
slightest mistake in the last yards that are to be covered may sacrifice 
all the fruit of his labours. At last he has wormed himself within fair 
shooting distance, and the next minute must make or mar him. It is 
astonishing how naturally the veteran calms himself, in the confidence 
that he must infallibly kill at the distance. But with the ingénu, with 
a reputation to make, it is a very different thing ; and now is the time 
to test whether he has the true stuff of the stalker in him. His pulses 
will go jumping madly, though the mere exertion he has gone through 
may go far to account for that. A film may be drawing over his eyes, 
or distorting lights will be dancing before them. And perhaps the stag 
will be covered by the group of hinds, or will persistently turn his hind 
quarters so as to protect his vitals. In the latter case further patience 
-only can be prescribed; in the former a quiet pull at the whisky flask 
may be advisable. But, come it slow or come it fast, the moment of the 
:shot will come at last. The barrels are levelled, and either they tremble 
dn the hand or they are steadied by an effort of the will, as if they 
were firmly secured in a gun-rest. The report of the shot rings through 
the hills, and the deer either drops or goes off in a gallop. In the latter 
case all need not be necessarily lost; many an animal will gallop for 
many yards even when clean shot through the lower vessels of the 
heart. But the practised ear will listen for the thud of the ball, and the 
-experienced eye will speedily decide whether or no the deer is gravely 
wounded. Nor do we know a more thrilling moment in all the wide 
srange of wild shooting than that when the amateur has dropped his 
maiden deer with a clever shot after a creditable stalk. 
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THERE are, says La Rochefoucauld, two kinds of curiosity: one of 
interest, which causes us to desire the knowledge of things which may be 
useful to ourselves ; the other, of pride, which induces us to learn that of 
which others are ignorant. Both these feelings may be gratified by a 
consideration of the chef-d’ewvre of Al Hariri. It abounds with moral 
maxims for the guidance of life, and it has for the majority of Europeans 
all the charms of novelty, though its medieval reputation extended from 
the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal, and the name of its author even now 
among his countrymen possesses a fame which is called by mortals im- 
mortal. In the East, a knowledge of Al Hariri, as of Milton with us, 
is held necessary to the formation of a scholar and a gentleman. He is 
full of varied instruction, but he amuses as well as informs. Though we 
cannot, with one of his enthusiastic admirers, think it almost worth while 
to read him for the sake of observing with what dexterity he uses a 
certain Arabic particle of varied power, he can happily lay claim to our 
attention on other grounds, wider, more popular, and more pleasing. 
Arabic names surpass in length those of Spanish hidalgos. The full 
name of Al Hariri is the Shaykh al Rais Abu Muhammad al Kasim 
ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Uthman al Hariri al Basri al Harami. 
Now, of all this string of appellatives, Al Kasim‘is the only name which 
Al Hariri received at his birth or circumcision. This is therefore his 
real name, and under this his works are properly classified. The title 
of Al Hariri, by which he is generally known, signifies the silk mer- 
chant, and originally designated his father or some one of his ancestors who 
carried on a trade in silk. D’Herbelot, by the way, tells us that Harir 
was the name of a town in Persia where he resided, but this is probably 
incorrect. Ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Uthman lets posterity know 
that he was the son of Ali, who was the son of Muhammad, who was the 
son of Uthman, after the familiar fashion of our Biblical genealogies. 
Abu Muhammad informs us that he was the father of Muhammad, his 
eldest son. The preliminary Shaykh is our own Sheik, signifying an 
old man, an expression somewhat indefinite in English, but in Arabic in- 
cluding all over fifty. It is used in the present instance as a title of 
learning and respectability. The Rais is a term of supremacy, frequently 
applied to the captain of a boat. The only unknowns which remain in 
our philological problem are Al Basri and Al Harami. The former of 
these declares that he was a native of Basra, familiar to the reader of 
the Arabian Nights as Balsora, lying on the Shat el Arab, or western 
bank of the Euphrates, and the seat of a celebrated academy, the rival 
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of that in Kufa. The latter implies that he dwelt in the particular 
street or quarter of the Banu Haram, so called from a tribe of Bedouin 
Arabs, who had chosen it as their residence. The exact place of Al 
Hariri’s birth was Masham, a little to the north of Basra, a place abound- 
ing in date trees, but of a bad atmosphere. It became, in consequence 
perhaps of this latter peculiarity, a sort of Botany Bay for Muslim repro- 
bates. Of its date trees Al Hariri is said to have possessed 18,000. He 
was therefore in easy circumstances. He traced his origin to Abraham 
from Rabiat al Faras to Ishmael. His profession was that of a munshi, 
or a person employed by the Government to draw up official correspond- 
ence. In those days the munshi was little else than a Government 
spy. Al Hariri had probably wisdom bestowed on him while yet 
a child, as is related of John the Baptist in the nineteenth Sura, en- 
titled “Mary.” The academy of Basra, though it might have improved, 
could never have imparted to him that keenness of wit which bas made 
celebrated his name. Letters had fallen into discredit in his time. He 
makes much the same complaint as his celebrated contemporary the 
mathematician Umar Khayyam—“ Now,” he cries in his preface, “ the 
lanterns of literature are extinguished, and its wind is still!” Yet he 
managed to make himself known before his death from the frontiers of 
Persia to the Columns of Hercules. He died in 1122, aged 68. 

Al Hariri is the author of several works. The Pearl of the Diver is 
a treatise of his on grammatical errors in the speech of educated Arabs 
and men of rank. It may be compared with the Dean of Canterbury’s 
Queen’s English. The Delights of Syntax is a short piece with a prose 
commentary written in rhymed couplets. He also wrote a diwan, or 
collection of epistles, and several poems. But the work by which he is 
best known, to which he devoted the last twenty years of his life, is his 
Makamat. Mutarrazi, one of his many commentators, explains this 
word as conversations in assemblies. It has been variously interpreted 
assemblies, conversations, sessions, stations, and common-places or 
general heads. As no single word in English can express it, it is 
perhaps best to leave it in the original. Of these Makamat, our author 
composed fifty at the request of one—it is uncertain which—of the two 
viziers of the Khaleefeh Mustarshid Billah: one, as he says in his 
preface, whose mere signal was a mandate, to whom obedience was a 
duty. There is no order of arrangement in the Makamat, not even that 
of length which guided Uthman in his disposition of the chapters of the 
Kuran; but as every one of them is complete in itself, their arbitrary 
assortment’ is of little consequence. All are distinguished by names, 
generally but not always denoting their particular place or venue. The first, 
for example, is called that of Sanaa, the metropolis of Yemen or Arabia 
Felix ; the last of Basra, the native place of the author, which he cele- 
brates in that Makamah with much fervour, reminding the reader in 
these his ultimate utterances of Antor, Evander’s ill-fated friend —Dulces 
moriens reminiscitur Argos, With this exception, there is very little 
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local colour in his work. The conversations in Bagdad and Barkaid, in 
Damietta and Damascus, might as well have been held elsewhere. It is 
said that Al Hariri thus deprived his book of a mighty charm. But 
scenic description was not his business. In the few cases in which the 
Makamat are not called by any local name they bear a title referring to 
one of their leading subjects. The last but one is called Sasan, a prince 
of wandering beggars ; the forty-fourth, Winter ; and that before it, The 
Maid. The third is entitled the Dinar, and the important part played 
in it by that coin will be seen hereafter. Al Hariri was not the first to 
compose Makamat. In his preface he makes mention, under the appel- 
lation of the “ wonder of the age,” of a certain gentleman, a part of whose 
name is Abu’l Fadl Ahmad ibn al Husayn, a most learned person of 
Hamadthan in Persia, called in consequence Al Hamadthani, who wrote 
four hundred Makamat a century before Hariri. They are shorter than 
those of his successor, and of less wit. Al Hamadthani was the master 
of a surpassing memory and an egregious acumen. He was also an im- 
proviser, which Al Hariri was not. Yet his condition was not in all 
respects blessed. He appears to have been ill satisfied with his country. 
It is, he says in some neat verse, the vilest of cities; its young men are 
like old men in villany; its old men are like young men in intelligence. 
He was, moreover, buried alive at the age of forty. Of this circumstance, 
Ibn Khallikan, the famous biograplier, has given us a detailed account, 
full of circumstantial horror. Let us hope, as the old lady said to the 
parson who was for bringing her to repentance by what he had read to her 
of the sufferings of the damned—let us hope it is none of it true. Al Hariri 
in his preface speaks with extreme modesty in comparing himself with 
Al Hamadthani. He can but scoop up the overflowings of that passer of 
goals, that master of miracles. The lame horse, he says, never attains 
the precedence of the strong-sided. He says also, “ Al Hamadthani was 
the wonder of an age ; I am not the wonder of a day.” But towards the 
end of the forty-seventh assembly the tables are changed. In that 
assembly, the chief character, conversing with his son, cries out, “ By 
Heaven, O life of my heart, tell me if thine eyes have ever seen aught 
like me, in my opening by magic every lock, and taking captive by en- 
chantment every understanding, and kneading grave matters with the 
waters of jest. The chief character of Al Hamadthani was before me 
in time, as the drizzling rain comes before the heavy shower; but the 
advantages of the heavy showers belong not to the drizzling rain.” This 
may be set off against the proverb quoted by Al Hariri, “ The first is 
the favoured one.” 

He of Hamadthan introduced two principal personages to his readers 
—one Abul Fath, a clever scamp of Alexandria ; the other, Isa or Jesus 
ibn Hasham, who continually encounters and is deceived by him. Both 
of these names are, as Al Hariri takes care to inform us in his preface, 
indeterminate and unknown. Following the example of his predecessor, 
our author also has painted two figures of importance on his canvas, 
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Harith ibn Hammam, corresponding with Jesus ibn Hasham ; and Abu 
Zayd, with the rogue of Alexandria. The learned Golius, by the way, 
looked on Al Hamadthani’s characters as his living predecessors, and 
bewails the little we know about them. Of these men he laments nulla 
Seruntur superesse monumenta. Concerning Harith and Hammam 
there is a tradition of the prophet that they are the truest of names for 
children, Hammam meaning one who is anxious, and Harith one who 
labours for his living. Combined, they represent the destiny of all men. 
Harith ibn Hammam always opens the assemblies, generally as a 
narrator of the pranks of Abu Zayd. He is of Bosra, and may perhaps 
be taken to represent the author. It is of little moment, for this person 
is almost entirely colourless. The name of Abu Zayd has as little 
definite meaning as that of Harith. Zayd is our own John Nokes or 
Thomas Styles, the familiar Balbus or Caius of oriental grammars. He 
is of Saruj, near Harran, a town in Mesopotamia, exposed, under the later 
Byzantine empire, to the incursions of the Greeks. Abu Zayd is sup- 
posed to have been himself driven from his home by the infidel crusade 
under Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey. He may perhaps be taken to 
represent one of the author’s pupils. It is Abu Zayd who is the hero of 
the book. Continually appearing in different disguises, he is, like Don 
Juan, all things unto people of all sorts, and in this matter carefully 
follows the precepts of the apostle Paul. A very Vertumnus or Proteus 
is Abu Zayd. Now he is poor, and that almost always ; now rich. Now 
he is blind, now halt, now paralytic. Now a suitor before the Kadi in 
a feigned cause, wherein his son or one of his two wives is his accom- 
plice ; and now a pilgrim with his staff and cup, his rosary and flannel 
robe. We meet him, this personification of luck, as a belated wanderer, 
a mufti, a slave-dealer, an old woman, a ragged mendicant, a preacher of 
sermons, a seller of charms, a cupper, a pedagogue, and a rhetorician. 
We meet him in the khan and the mosque, the meadow and caravan, 
the Bedouin camp and the court of justice, at a literary assembly of the 
learned and a marriage feast of beggars, on the desert and on the sea. 
Everywhere he can smell a dinar is Abu Zayd to be found. In his 
demands he is as free from any mauvaise honte, as, according to the 
Arabic proverb, the wolf from the blood of the son of Jacob. The 
author of the Sentimental Journey, moralising on the beggar’s gain of 
two twelve-sous pieces from the two maiden ladies, vestal sisters unsapped 
by amorous solicitation, tells us that flattery was the secret of his 
success. Abu Zayd understands this as well as Sterne’s beggar. Both 
were students of human nature. But with the Arab it is quocunque 
modo rem. If he cannot by fair means, then by foul. To his adulation 
when infructuose soon succeeds abuse. His “good and kind gentleman” 
when he gets nothing from him becomes a glittering white stone in the 
valley, his learned and pious doctor a mirage on the sandy plain. In 
a word he tells the subjects of his solicitation roundly that they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. He is as liberal when he has money as 
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importunate when he is without it. But whether rich or poor, whether 
he mixes things sacred with profane in the successive réles of priest and 
debauchee, or in those of moralist and grammarian combines Muhamma- 
dan ethics with experimental philology, he is commonly ready and desirous 
to spend his night in carousing till the false dawn—an Arabic expression 
for the morning twilight—or till the tail of the lion reddens in the east. 
Cultivating the philosophy of indifferentism, he seems, like the wise 
Ulysses in the Ajax of Sophocles, to look upon all men as nothing but 
images and idle shadows. Save the love of money, one only thing affects 
him—the love of his home. He has travelled over many countries, but 
has not, like the cosmopolite of M. de Monthron, found them all equally 
bad. On the contrary, he says, with the French poet : 


Plus je vis létranger plus j’aimai ma patrie. 


He is moved to genuine tears, if aught in him be genuine, by the 
destruction of his home. The captivity of his daughter, if indeed he 
ever possessed a daughter, occasions most mournful utterances. He 
swears a solemn oath by the sanctity of his house, if ever house was his, 
raised high on columns, that he will consider his camel in the light of 
his son, if it will bear him safely back*to the green gardens and laughing 
meadows of Saruj. Thither the facetious improviser and Rabelaisian wit 
at last returns. Constant only in inconstancy, this rogue and parasite, 
this moral juggler and literary prestidigitateur is kept, according to the 
rule of the Augustan critic, unto the end as he was in the beginning. 
His penultimate oration is an animated and eloquent apology of the 
business of begging, in which he exhorts his son by a sort of nuncu- 
pative will to follow closely his father’s footsteps. It is only in the last 
assembly of all that Abu Zayd—who, like the classical Spanish beggar of 
the novela picaresca, is, in spite of his impudent roguery, perhaps in con- 
sequence of it, always a public favourite—becomes a sincere penitent and 
the imam or precentor of his parish church. It is a conversion as 
strange and sudden as that of Aymon’s famous son Renaud of Mon- 
tauban. There is no record of his subsequent behaviour. The sincerity 
of his latest penitence is submitted to no test of carnal seduction. In 
this Makamah the inditer and the narrator, Abu Zayd and Harith the 
son of Hammam, part to meet no more. 

The Makamat are written in mixed verse and prose. The prose, 
however, is of that kind which is called saj’, from a supposed resem- 
blance in sound to the cooing of a turtle-dove, a sort of immetrical 
cadence in which the Arabic classics are commonly composed. In this 
rhythmic measure not only the different members of a sentence have 
the same ending, but often every word of one member finds its parallelism 
or assonance in the other. These married words, as they are called, or 
words with similar fringes, have been ably reproduced by three of Al 
Hariri’s translators, the Spaniard Al Harizi, the German Riickert, and 
the French Monk. In the third Wakamah the narrator says : 
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Now while we pulled towards us the corners of recitations, 
And betook us to novelties of allegations. 
The Frenchman gives this passage thus : 
Et lorsque nous engagedmes d’aimables conversations, 
Et que nous nous égaydmes par d’agréables improvisations. 
The German in freier Nachbildung, as he himself confesses, 
Und wihrend wir nun die Fiiden der Reden hin und wieder spielten, 
Und im Schwanken der Gedanken uns unterhielten—mit Geschichten—und 
Berichten—und Gedichten, 

Such translations, though scarcely consistent with accuracy, admir- 
ably display the form of their original. In a tongue so rich in words as 
the Arabic there is a tendency in those who cultivate this style to 
sacrifice the matter of their work to its form, the spirit to the flesh. 
The famous Moallakat are free from this, and from other literary devices 
which are frequent in our author’s pages. The darkness of the Cassan- 
dra of Lycophron and the difficulties of many of the Psalms of David 
are principally owing to the fetters of literary form by which, in 
common with Al Hariri, the writers of those compositions bound them- 
selves. But the literary style of our author seldom overbalances the 
interest of his subject. It is difficult to agree with those who think 
that his Makamat are mere scaffolds of linguistic ornamentation. He 
amused the ear, but he also interested the heart. He but yielded to the 
spirit of his age, as men have yielded in all time, from the days of the 
Syrinz of Theocritus to those of the literary curiosities which provoked 
the satire of Addison. The Makamat mix the sweet with the useful, 
and wed entertainment to instruction. Sentences from the sacred Kuran 
—for this prelate of his age, as Ibn Khallikan calls him, did not agree 
with Mrs. Adams in Joseph Andrews that the Scriptures out of church 
are blasphemies—rare old words and proverbs of the Bedouins, flowers 
of rhetoric and figures of grammar, enigmas and palindromes, puns and 
alliterations, linguistic towrs de force which defy translation, take the 
reader’s fancy at every turn. In his own words, to be found in his 
preface, the contents of these Makamat are serious and amusing, their 
language dignified and delicate. They contain the ornaments of 
eloquence and its pearls, the beauties of literature and its rarities. 
They are belted with fair metaphors and verses from the Kuran, they 
are studded with literary dainties and Arab proverbs. In them are 
grammatical riddles and quibbling decrees, virgin addresses and ornate 
orations, jests moving to laughter and counsels occasioning tears. 

Commentators agree that in order of composition and of time the forty- 
eighth assembly is the first. In it alone Abu Zayd is the introductory 
speaker, and tells of himself his story, while in the rest Harith tells it 
for him. This assembly is called Harami from the name of the quarter 
in which Al Hariri lived. Says Abu Zayd: “ After saddling my stout 
long-tailed she-camel, and bidding farewell to my wife and family, I 
arrived at Basra, famous for its schools and the tombs of its martyrs. 
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There one day I went out at early dawn, when the die of darkness was 
departing, and the father of admonition (that is the cock) was calling 
aloud to the sleeper. And I threaded its streets till sunset, when I came 
to a mosque wherein men sat discoursing on the interchangeable letters.” 
Abu Zayd shows himself here, as in other Makamat, well aware that 
people when hot from pious discourse are most disposed to open their 
pockets. He naively confesses that he entered the sacred shrine rather 
for the sake of pecuniary assistance than grammatical enlightenment. 
Suddenly, he tells us, sounded the muezzin’s call, to that in due 
course succeeded the precentor or imam, and then a middle-aged man 
addressed the audience for advice. This middle-aged man had, from 
his own account, uttered a vow of abstinence from wine, but in an 
incautious moment had laid aside respectability, suckled himself with 
the wounding liquor, and forgot his vow as the dead. He had gone 
so far as to get completely fuddled on the eve of the Sabbath. He now 
asked his hearers for their counsel. Abu Zayd sees at once a happy 
opportunity for his favourite hunt. In a kasidah, or long set of verses 
with the same terminating syllable throughout, he tells the middle-aged 
man in polite terms that he is acquainted with a specific for his malady, 
and forthwith begins his own story. He is, he says, a native of Saruj, 
a pious people, and was originally a man of much authority and wealth. 
After this comes a recital of his many acts of liberality. In his own 
words, he bought praise with gifts. This, by the way, is the converse of 
his general behaviour in the assemblies, where he more frequently is 
found buying gifts with praise. A fire was lighted on his hill when the 
mean extinguished theirs, The thirsty soul which looked for a shower 
after the lightning of his promises never looked in vain. The man who 
was for striking a light on his tinder-box invariably met with a re- 
spondent spark. All these are common phrases in Arabic poetry for 
@ charitable behaviour. This went on till God changed his condition, 
and the people of Roum took his harem and his property. The people 
of Roum are, according to some commentators, the descendants of Jacob, 
but are generally understood to include all the Christians in that which 
constituted the Roman Empire. His daughter was taken captive, and 
he had no money left to procure her ransom. “ Here now,” says Abu 
Zayd, addressing the middle-aged man, “is your remedy. Assist me, and 
your repentance will be accepted before God.” It is a leading doctrine 
in the Muslim faith, as in most if not all religions, that the giving of 
money to the poor is the best manner of securing divine favour. It is 
also commonly understood that the priests are to be the collectors. Abu 
Zayd obtains accordingly the wherewithal to enjoy himself at the nearest 
wineshop, and trots off to his nest exulting in the success of his trick. 
Such is the theme on which most of the Makamat are but variations. 
Though they appear in English without the concise nervous style of 
their original, and necessarily denuded of its piquant form of expression, 
their subject story is seldom uninteresting. 
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The third assembly is called the Dinar, because the giving of two 
pieces of money of this name to Abu Zayd is its principal incident. It 
is also called Kaylah, the name of a noble lady from whom Abu Zayd, 
with his usual impudence, claims descent. ‘“ At a council,” says Harith, 
‘“‘in which my friends and I were assembled, suddenly appeared a man, 
halt and attired in a tattered robe. He addressed the council, observing 
that he was a noble and generous person until calamities came, and the 
palm of his hand was empty, and his bed was of gravel, and his family 
howled, and he put on the shoes of pain, and was fed with suffocation, 
and painted his eyes with the kohl of wakefulness, and found tragacanth 
soft to his tread, and thought utter destruction a blessing, and the fated 
day long in coming.” Now, this person is compelled to ask assistance of 
the “ noble gentlemen” in the exact cant of a modern beggar. Harith 
offers him a dinar if he will sing its praise in verse. Abu Zayd—for of 
course the halt and tattered beggar is none other than he—does this in 
several most difficult and elaborate lines, in each of which the same 
rhyme occurs twice. They speak of the dinar as a mighty traveller, the 
general love of men as though made out of their hearts, of the boldness 
of him who has it in his purse, of its power to rout the army of care, of 
its ability to bring down full moons of beauty ; “in fine,” says Abu Zayd, 
“if it were not for my reverence, I would speak of it as a god.” Harith 
gives him the coin, and he puts it at once into his mouth—a piece of 
politeness or superstition still observable in our own age and country— 
invokes God’s blessing upon it, and tucks up his skirts to be off. 

But Harith unsheaths another dinar, and offers it to him on con- 
dition that he will condemn money as ably as he has before praised it. 
Abu Zayd at once sets to abusing the “yellow slave” as it is called by 
Timon of Athens, and cursing the dinar as doublefaced, a thing the 
love of which invokes the wrath of the Creator, cuts off the hand of the 
thief, prevents the covetous from giving a lodging to the night- 
traveller, causes the creditor to complain of the debtor's delay, and 
invites the evil eye. It can help a man by fleeing from him like a 
runaway slave, and it is well for him who, when it whispers in his ear, 
bids it depart. Upon this Abu Zayd receives the second dinar, and 
casting it likewise into his mouth to join its twin brother, is for making 
tracks, congratulating himself on his morning’s work. Harith then 
finds out somewhat late that the recipient of the dinars is his old friend, 
and bitterly reproaches him with counterfeiting lameness. But the 
latter excuses himself in some concluding verse with his usual plea of 
the force of poverty. Abu Zayd shows himself on this occasion as 
cunning a rhetorician as the founder of the New Academy, the famous 
philosopher of Cyrene. But the censor Cato was not so indulgent as 
Harith, when Carneades praised justice one day, and on the next re- 
futed all he had said, in order to establish his doctrine of the uncertainty 
of human knowledge. He was for sending him back at once to Greece 
instead of presenting him with a piece of gold. 
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In the forty-first I/akamah our hero may be said to reach the apogee 
of his impudent hypocrisy. It is known as that of Tinnis, a city in 
Lower Egypt on the Delta of the Nile, giving name to its Tanitic 
mouth. This city, now in decay, was once celebrated, according to the 
scholiast Zamakhshari, for its delicate robes and turbans and striped 
stuffs. Into one of its mosques Harith, tired of the folly of his youth, 
of his delight in the society of soft and tender women, and of his love of 
music, one day enters. Grey hairs, admonishers of the end, have come 
to him, and the golden days of his youth are gone. He is for giving 
Allah, according to our homely proverb, the devil’s leavings, and for 
turning, like an old maid, to God when men will no more turn to her. 
He finds in the centre of a large throng one speaking with a resolute 
breast and a clear voice. He is denouncing, not without many puns, the 
crassos dies lucemque palustrem, as Persius calls them, the days spent in 
darkness of error and mire of lust. “Alas!” he cries, “for the misery of the 
son of man, who supports himself in a world itself without support, and 
seeks strength from that which is itself void of stability. He is 
sacrificed by his love of it in a lingering death without a knife. He per- 
severes in his attachment to it to his own folly. He is mad as a dog for 
it to his own perdition. He braves the place of flame to amass for his 
descendants gold and lands.” He makes his supper in fact, as the 
Roman satirist says, of a dried pig’s head and a nettle, that his son may 
grow fat on the liver of a goose. But now comes the practical part of the 
preacher’s sermon, which, as the most important, is usually in Christian 
as well as Muslim pulpits reserved for the conclusion. “It is your 
duty,” he cries, ‘to feather the wing of the noble when fortune has made 
it bald. May he who does not this soon cease to exist! Raise up the 
fallen, when he calls upon you; it may be you will be raised up by him 
in the last judgment.” Upon this a lad, cast, as we are told in another 
Makamah, in beauty’s mould, and cleaving the understanding by the fair 
order of his forelocks, presents himself to the congregation, and tells 
them now is their time to show that the words of the preacher have not 
been fruitless. Accordingly his purse is soon stocked, his well, as the 
narrator expresses it, is filled with water, and his desert’grows green, and 
he steps off. The preacher follows him. Harith follows the preacher, 
and discovers that he is Abu Zayd, and the lad his son—in relation his 
chick, in business his decoy. Abu Zayd, no way abashed, invites Harith 
to take a cup of wine at his house. Harith is as usual ,indignant, and 
the assembly concludes with some verses of an Epicurean character im- 
provised by Abu Zayd. 

There is a well-known passage in the Swrat called “ Lokman,” con- 
cerning the punishment of those introducing to public notice ludicrous 
stories or idle fables, or, as they are named in another chapter, vain 
conversations by night, which turn men from the right road. Al Hariri 
expresses in his preface, put first according to custom though written 
last, his fear of being mistaken for one of these, of being allied, as he 
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says in a quotation from the Kuran, to those who are most wanting in 
their works, men whose endeavours in this life have gone astray, and 
yet imagine they have done well. He can scarcely, he thinks, escape 
from the rude and ignorant and malevolent, who will detract from the 
merit of his composition, and declare it to be forbidden by the divine law. 
But the intelligent will consider it a profitable affair, and set it in the 
same file with those stories about brutes and inanimate objects to 
which none was ever found to deny his ear. He who tells such stories 
as these in due season cannot be blamed. Besides, the intention is every- 
thing. And the pleasant tales of Al Hariri are intended to awaken care- 
lessness, not to gild over wrong; to teach amendment, not deceit. In 
any case, concludes the author, I am content if I obtain my desire, and 
come off without anything on the credit or debit side of my account. 
No man is better aware of the danger and difficulty of writing. He 
who draws up an army of words in haste will often gather as irregular and 
ragged a muster as Falstaff; and as for the danger, an Arabic tradition 
says, the man lives at his ease who never utters a poem nor composes a 
book ; and there is a proverb, alluded to by Al Hariri, that he who strings 
a verse or two, or puts a couple of words together, sets himself up as a 
butt for criticism if he succeeds, and if he fail is assailed with stones. 

Al Hariri may be compared with Shakespeare both in the liveliness 
of his fancy and the number of his commentators. Fifty are to be 
found in Arabic alone. Of these the most famous are Al Razi, Al 
Okbari, Al Teblebi, the guide and recourse of Schultens ; Al Mutarrazi, 
who confined himself to the elucidation of the grammatical obscurities of 
his author; Al Sherishi, so called from his being a native of Xeres, the 
most voluminous of all writers upon Al Hariri’s work ; and Al Zamakh- 
shari, who set these Makamat in the same rank as the Mu’allakat, or the 
celebrated seven poems suspended in the temple of Mecca, whose notes 
are affixed to the convenient and excellent edition published in Bayrut 
in 1873. Most of these annotators wrote within a century after the death 
of their author. Most of them were used by De Sacy in his well-known 
and excellent edition. Most of them show large erudition, and most of 
them, after the fashion of their tribe, say least about the greatest 
difficulties. Portions of Al Hariri have been translated from the days 
of Yehuda al Harizi, a Spanish rabbi of the thirteenth century, to 
those of Mr. Thomas Chenery, a dozen years ago. Among the “eminent 
hands” or “able pens,” which have laboured in this market, are John 
Fabricius, of Dantzig, Golius, Schultens, Peiper, De Sacy, Monk, 
Riickert, and Preston. Of these, Schultens and the Spaniard must be 
especially noticed. The former is remarkable for his enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his subject. “I took,” he says, “a taste of Al Hariri as a 
boy with the edge of my lips, whereupon an ardent thirst crept through 
my veins, which drove me to seek the full and copious fountain, and 
there to irrigate and thoroughly soak my breast.” Having done which, 
he tells us, he flourished more blessed than a Persian king. In Al 
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Harizi’s work called Makhabberoth, Ithiel stands for Harith, and 
Heber the Kenite for Abu Zayd. The chief merit of this work is the 
dexterity with which its author has interwoven in its web passages from 
the Talmud and the Bible. 

Al Hariri has received praises on all hands. Ibn Khallikan, who 
lived a century after the poet, speaks of him as one of the ablest writers 
of his age. He insists on his eminent merit, his vast intelligence, and 
his extensive learning. His work is esteemed next in place to the 
Kuran. Those, says Schultens, who have not well thumbed him and 
converted his juices into their own blood and marrow, are thought by 
the more erudite Arabs to have read and understood nothing. One 
among the crowd of his admiring commentators finds in him a lively 
example of that grandiloquence which astounds us in Job and Isaiah, in 
the Proverbs and the Psalms; while another honours him as the Cicero 
of the Orient. Now he deserves to be consecrated as the Minerva of 
Phidias and set in the Eastern acropolis, and now his works ought to be 
preserved in cedar, and, as Zamakhshari, the famous Arab grammarian, 
known as the neighbour of God, says with reference to their author’s 
name, written only on silk in gold. 

But human happiness has always its abatements, and the sunshine of 
success, in the words of the moralist, is never without a cloud. Al 
Hariri was, like AXsop, of contemptible and deformed appearance. For 
this defect he made up by the sharpness of his tongue, and was so, as 
Bacon would put it, even with Nature. One day a visitor called on him, 
and showed disgust at the personal appearance of the poet. Al Hariri 
improvised some verses to the effect that his visitor was like a nocturnal 
traveller who mistook moonlight for day, and like one in search of 
pasturage who was delighted with the greenness of some herbs which 
concealed a deposit of dung. “I,” concluded Al Hariri, “am like Al 
Maaidi ; to listen to me is better than to look at me.” Quoting Shikka, 
the son of Hinda, he thought men were not, like camels, destined for 
slaughter, but were to be appreciated by their smallest parts, their 
heart and their tongue. It is also said that the poet was affected by an 
incurable itch known to the Arabs as the complaint of the fox. So 
deeply was he distressed by this disease that his children were wont to 
sew up their father’s hands in his own pocket-handkerchief. One day, 
having pleased the predecessor of Mustarshid Billah by a display of his 
talent in poetry, that sovereign offered him the choice of a province. 
“Sire,” said the poet, “I thank your Majesty, but my aspiration is 
more humble. I wish only to be allowed”—and here he held up hands 
like the stumps of the luckless Lavinia in Titus Andronicus—“ I wish 
only to be allowed to scratch myself at my ease, that my children may 
know that Allah has given a man authority over his own beard.” Of 
such a nature, if the whole story be not a fabrication of the ingenious 
biographer, was the thorn in the flesh of Basra’s best poet, Al Hariri. 

Little, though fully as much as the limits of a magazine article will 
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allow, has been here said of one of the strangest Eastern flowers ever 
transplanted into a Western garden. The far greater number of its 
characteristics have been left unnoticed. Nothing, for example, has 
been described of those difficiles nuge which have gone far to extend 
the author’s influence from the Indus to the Guadalquivir, from the 
banks of the Niger to the borders of the Volga. Nota word is here of his 
“ panther” compositions, in which all the letters are pointed, of those 
“brides without a stain” in which no letters are pointed, or of those in 
which the letters are pointed and not pointed alternately. Nota word is 
here of his metaphors, his synonyms, his verses, part whereof may be 
removed without altering sense or rhyme, or his palindromes, compared to 
which the famous 8. P. Q. R. with its two interpretations, Sancte Pater, 
quid rides? Rideo quia Papa sum! is of little value. Not a word is 
here of his riddles, of which he has been gracious enough to append the 
answers, or they had been, like Samson’s famous enigma, well nigh 
insoluble. Not a word of his prestigiatory artifices, by which he pro- 
tects travellers from thieves, and brings childbirth to a happy issue, 
Not a word of his double ententes, which, it is sad to remember, led him 
occasionally from the straight path of decorum, and may well appear to 
us sometimes through a glass darkly, since some of them are so obscure 
as to make even the most erudite of his commentators despair. It is 
to these probably and his riddles that he refers in his preface when he 
prays for forgiveness should his evil passions draw him into the market 
of ambiguities. Perhaps he consoled himself with the hope that they 
might in time be regarded as the mystic monograms which are pre- 
fixed to some of the chapters of the Kuran, which nobody understands, 
and are naturally therefore considered divine. The literary jewax d’esprit 
of Al Hariri, his extemporary eloquence expressed in Arabic by a word 
corresponding with the Dutch op staande voet; his explanations of 
Muslim law, his paleozoic samples of beggar’s slang, attract many 
millions of admiring readers in the Orient, but few elsewhere. 

They are left, therefore, as the Arabs say, folded in the old folds, and 
we have not opened the mouth of our author to look at his teeth. 
But there is in him also that which attracts East and West alike. 
As a satirist he is ever ready to expose and correct popular error. Of 
that great and ever-increasing class of men, gui Curios simulant, &e., 
none has painted the falsity in more lively colours. In the many 
vicissitudes of life he has carefully followed truth and nature. It is 
these qualities that have made the Makamat of Al Hariri survive many 
other Makamat. It is these that are likely to make the fame of Al 
Hariri, so far as fame of man may be so, everlasting. 
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Che Sea Calls. 


(THOUGHTS OF VENICE IN THE HIGH ALPS.) 
——10——— 


x 


BroaD shadowy mountains and the boundless plain 
And silver streak of ocean part us, friend, 
Since that last night in Venice and the end 
Of our soul’s conflict in a throb of pain. 
The stillness of these hills, these woods, again 
Folds me disquieted ; while you ascend 
Heights hitherto unsought, which lightnings rend, 
Where strife and tumult and ambition reign. 
Come back, come back! The smooth sea calleth you. 
The waves that break on Lido cry to me. 
England and Alps divide us; but the blue 
Breadth of those slumberous waters, calm yet free, 
The azure of those deep wild eyes we knew, 
Will bring both home to Venice, to the sea. 


Il. 


Away, away! The ruffling breezes call ; 
The slack waves rippling at the smooth flat keel 
The swanlike swerving of the queenly steel ; 
The sails that flap against their masts and fall ; 
The dip of oars in time; the musical 
Cry of the statue-poised lithe gondolier ; 
The scent of seaweeds from the sea-girt mere ; 
The surge that frets on Malamocco’s wall ; 
The solitary gun San Giorgio peals ; 
The murmurous pigeons, pensioners of St. Mark ; 
The deep tongues of the slender campaniles ; 
The song that fitful floats across the dark ; 
All sounds, all sights, all scents born of the sea, 
Venezia, call, and call me back to thee! 
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III. 


To-night with noise of multitudinous rills, 
Snow-swollen in full midsummer by the breeze 
That blows from Italy, our silent hills 
Plain to the stars; dry granite-grappling trees, 
From whose hard boughs the unwilling gum distils, 
Yield, as in grief, Arabian fragrances, 
Waving their plumes, which the wild south wind fills 
With moaning music, plangent litanies. 
I through this clamour of hoarse streams, this wail 
Of woods despoiled that weep beneath the storm, 
Too soft, too sweet for our stern upland vale, 
Hear only one deep message borne to me, 
From dark lagoon, from glimmering isle, from warm 
Venetian midnight—hear the calling sea. 


IV. 


Lightning ; and o’er those hills the rattling shock 
Of Alpine thunder, short, a dropping fire ; 
Unformidable here, but on yon spire, 

Where snow lies ridged, splintering the solid rock. 
Slow heat; the stout hinds swink in sweating smock ; 
The milking maidens pant by ben and byre ; 

No sooner cut than carried, high and higher 

The scented hay is stored by swathe and shock.— 
Such is our summer. Village greybeards swear 

They nor their fathers felt so sultry air. 

But I sit mute: how metal-molten glows 
Thy burnished sea; one flame; flamboyant dyes 

Of sulphur deepening into gold and rose! 

How o’er thy bell-towers boom those thunderous skies! 
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Thou art not clamorous. Nay, thy silvery tongue 
And rhetoric that holds me night and noon 
Attentive to one tender monotone, 

Are clear as fairy chimes by lilies rung. 

They speak of twilight and grave ditties sung 
By seamen brown beneath a low broad moon ; 
And breezes with the sea-scent in them blown 
At sundown, when the few faint stars are hung 

Dim overhead in fields of hyacinth blue ; 

When, lifted between sea and sky, those isles 
North-gazing change from rose and blossoming rue 

To privet paleness; and dark harbour piles 
Bar the wide fire-irradiate west ; wherethrough 
Declining day, like a dead hero, smiles. 


VI, 


Hours, weeks, and days bring round the golden moon ; 
While I still wait. I ’mid these solemn firs, 
Late-flowering meadows and grey mountain spurs, 
Watch summer fade and russet hues imbrune 

The stern sad hills. All while thy smooth lagoon 
Invites me; like a murmured spell recurs, 

When south winds breathe and the cloud-landscape stirs, 
One sombre sweet Venetian slumberous tune. 
Arise! ere autumn’s penury be spent ; 
Ere winter in a snow-shroud wrap the year ; 
Ere the last oleanders droop and die; 

Take we the rugged ways that southward lie; 

Seek by the sea those wide eyes sapphire-clear, 
Those softened stars, that larger firmament. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 







































He Rlarquis de Grignan. 
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Awonc the points which give to the reign of Louis XIV. a special and 
lasting interest, is the circumstance that then was formed and developed 
that high and charming ideal of social intercourse and manners which, 
through many changes and vicissitudes, remains as the permanent 
characteristic of the French. Its roots were struck in a time of great 
. prosperity, when the triumphs of a splendid reign had made the 
supremacy of France unquestioned in Europe: it has outlived the in- 
stitutions which fostered it. Of the stately court of Legitimate royalty 
not a vestige has survived ; of the brilliant and chivalrous aristocracy of 
France little more than the tradition remains; yet even her bitterest 
enemies do not dispute her right to rank as the most civilised of nations. 
From Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, and many other sources, we know 
that this lofty and refined ideal was all but crushed under the cuirassier 
régime of the First Napoleon. It has run in our own times the perhaps 
greater danger of being ‘“‘ Hausmannised ” by the Third ; but, with some 
limitation of sphere and action, the winning, softening tradition still is 
handed on as one of the glories of France. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that the names of the representative spirits of the period 
which produced it have become household words in their own tongue, 
and that concerning many of them there has sprung up, in process of 
time, a distinct literature. With Madame de Sévigné, whose pictures 
of a France that no longer exists have been the delight of many genera- 
tions, this is specially the case; the wand of that wise and witty en- 
chantress conferred immortality on whatever it touched, and even her 
grandson, the Marquis de Grignan, though he died comparatively young, 
leaving no other reputation than that of a brave and honourable gentle- 
man—courteous, agreeable, and kindly—has been made the subject of 
memoirs which, from the glimpses they give of a society whose un- 
written laws have survived the Revolution, may be rated at something 
more than their intrinsic value. 

In the autumn of 1668, Madame de Sévigné wrote to her cousin, 
Bussy de Rabutin: “I must tell you something that will give you 
pleasure. The prettiest girl in France” (for so Madame de Sévigné’s 
friends used to call her daughter) “is going to marry, not the hand- 
somest, but one of the best and most honourable men in the kingdom, 
M. de Grignan, whom you already know. And a few months later the 
marriage of Mademoiselle Francoise Marguérite de Sévigné was cele- 
brated in the presence of a brilliant company, and the marriage contract 
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signed by a long array of historical names; for, modestly as Madame de 
Sévigné introduces her son-in-law, her readers are made aware that he 
was the head of one of the noblest families of France. It is said that 
out of respect for the Bourbons, the Grignans were wont to pass lightly 
over the tradition which traces their origin back to the sixth century ; 
but there was no question that in the twelfth they were independent 
suzerains of Monteil and Castellane, appointing judges and coining money 
with their effigies, and that, after they had succumbed before the rapidly 
advancing power of the kings of France, their names frequently recur in 
lists of crusaders, ambassadors, knights of the Holy Ghost, and Governors 
of Provence. But the long line had thrown out no collateral branches ; 
so that it was a matter of condolence rather than of congratulation, 
when, in November 1670, Madame de Grignan gave birth to a daughter, 
instead of the son so eagerly looked for. However, in the year following all 
was made right—the Marquis de Grignan “se donna la peine de naitre” 
—and that precisely at the moment when the States of the Province were 
assembled at Lambesc. The happy event was announced to them by 
M. de Grignan in person ; whereupon it was voted that the expenses of 
the christening should be borne by the States, who stood collectively as 
godfather to the boy, who was named “Louis Provence.” 

It had been a great day for Madame de Sévigné when the courier 
brought to “les Rochers” the news that her daughter had her dauphin 
at last; and as years roll on, amid the piquant anecdotes, the sparkling 
epigrams, with which her letters are filled, her grandson is seldom 
forgotten; her eager questionings make him as well known to her 
readers as we are told he was to her friends. Especially after a long 
visit to Grignan, her interest in him redoubles; she gives advice as to 
his education, and, with her usual energy, loses no time in turning pre- 
cept into practice. Friends are consulted, and (it is somewhat a surprise 
to find) they decide that the little Marquis is to begin his education by 
learning German ; for, notwithstanding the King’s frequent wars with 
his German neighbours, the relations between the two countries were far 
more cordial than they have become in recent times. It was in Germany 
that the King selected his sister-in-law and his son’s wife, while the 
Court was filled with Germans who had come in their suites. So “Le 
Pichon ” is to have a German tutor; but he must on no account be a 
Swabian or a Swiss; he must teach the purest Hoch-Deutsch, such as 
is spoken by princesses. A little later we hear of another tutor who, 
without prejudice to the German, is installed at Grignan ; and when he 
had reached his tenth year Louis Provence was able to send his first 
letter to his grandmother. Pleased though she was, his writing did not 
quite satisfy her. The boy’s pride was roused; he worked diligently 
until he had acquired the firm, clear, oval hand, the letters somewhat 
upright, always perfectly formed, by which, whether at court or in 
camp, his letters are always distinguished. It is, in fact, the typical 
writing of the ancien régime, of which royalty set the fashion (that he 
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wrote beautifully is about the only good thing recorded of Louis XV.), 
But on one point Madame de Sévigné was thoroughly satisfied. At the 
age of twelve her grandson already danced to perfection, “ keeping his 
mouth shut,” she writes, “turning out his toes, making his petits sauts ; 
then, as he raises his head, throwing back his wig. Be assured the little 
man will make a figure in the world: I fancy I read his horoscope.” 
Then, as if conscious the occasion hardly justifies such enthusiasm, 
Madame de Sévigné apologetically adds: “For, after all, to be bold 
and self-reliant at the right moment, to do what is expected in whatever 
post one has to fill, is the secret of success, both on the field of battle and 
elsewhere.” 

In 1680 Madame de Grignan came to Paris, and remained at her 
mother’s house two years, chiefly in order to watch over her children’s 
education ; so that a break occurs in the hitherto active correspondence. 
But a letter written during some temporary separation mentions inci-— 
dentally that Louis Provence is in the rhetoric class at his college, and 
before very long the serious business of life began for the little Marquis. 
When he had reached his fifteenth year, he was commanded to appear 
at Court and be presented to the King; and on his demeanour at that 
critical moment much depended. Any want of self-possession or awk- 
wardness of gesture might create a prejudice not easily removed. It was 
a severe ordeal, for no monarch ever inspired more awe in those who 
approached him than did Louis XIV. Calm and cynical as St.-Simon 
affects to be, every page of his Memoirs shows that even as he criticised 
he trembled ; even the haughty Madame de Grignan herself, in Provence 
almost a queen, when once unexpectedly summoned to play at the 
King’s table, so lost her self-possession as to overturn with her hanging 
sleeve the pile of gold placed before the King. So it is a relief to find 
that on this important occasion our little friend bore himself simply and 
well. His grandmother’s intimates came trooping in with the joyful 
news, ‘‘ He pleased.” 

The next few years passed without much incident, but in 1688, just 
as young De Grignan was about to begin in earnest the life of a 
courtier, warlike sounds were heard on the Flemish frontier. ‘I have 
a son of seventeen,” writes Madame de Grignan, “and am told it is just 
the right age to begin campaigning. For my part, I wish either he 
were a little older, and so better fitted to bear the hardships of war, or 
else younger, that I might keep him at home. But it is an ill for 
which there is no remedy.” Remedy there certainly was not without 
loss of honour; of the youthful courtiers of Versailles not one was 
absent from the rendez-vous at Philippsbourg. Monseigneur, the heir 
to the throne, was there, awaiting his baptism of fire; the Dukes de 
Maine, de Luynes, de Valentinois, and Soyecourt, and Bezencourt- 
Brionne, Chateaurenaud, Broglio, Novion, and the rest; for in those 
days every gentleman as a matter of course was asoldier. There was no 
drawing of lots, no seeking a substitute; others might pay their taxes 
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in money, theirs were to be paid in blood. And the discipline was 
strict; the King’s orders were that each gentleman volunteer should 
choose a regiment to which to attach himself, and then follow the routine 
of duty without exemption or indulgence. That attendance on the 
princes might not be pleaded as an excuse, the Dauphin was to hold no 
court, and to be escorted only by the soldiers of the royal guard. But, 
to do the volunteers justice, the chief difficulty seems to have lain in 
preventing them, whenever a skirmish took place, from rushing into the 
thick of it; till at last, the penalty of imprisonment in a fortress until 
the close of the campaign had to be imposed. De Grignan attached 
himself to the famous “ Régiment de Champagne ” formerly commanded 
by his father. Meanwhile, his mother, in her distant Provence home, 
was going through agonies of suspense and fear, while Madame de Sévigné 
remained in Paris in order to get the latest news and despatch it without 
delay toGrignan. She strove to lighten the anguish she herself felt almost 
as keenly, congratulating her daughter that their child is sharing with 
his future king the dangers and the glories of a first campaign—* saluant 
peut-étre les mémes boulets, quelle date!” However, she is soon able to 
give more substantial consolation ; good news came from the camp, the 
child is bearing himself well; he is brave, serious, and self-possessed. 
His uncle, himself a distinguished soldier, speaks of him as a comrade. 
Then comes a letter, toute radotante de joie. ‘ Philippsbourg is taken. 
Your son is safe!” It was hoped the army would now be moved into 
winter-quarters, but instead Monseigneur pushes on to Manheim and all 
their anxiety is renewed. Nor was it without cause, for on November 14 
the Chevalier de Grignan, on kis way to Versailles, was met by the 
Abbé de la Rochefoucauld, who stopped him to say that he had just 
heard from the King himself that the little Marquis de Grignan had been 
wounded ; but not to signify, he was in the saddle next day. The 
wound can be fairly counted as a piece of good luck ; every one crowded 
round the chevalier to compliment and congratulate him, and when, in 
speaking of it to Madame de Maintenon he treated it as a mere nothing, 
she answered with an admirable air and tone, “ Monsieur, cela vaut 
mieux que rien.” It certainly was not the Marquis’s fault that the ball 
had only grazed him; no wonder that when he arrived in Paris a 
fortnight later his grandmother made much of him. “He came in 
looking so gay, so handsome,” she writes to her daughter; “he wanted 
to kiss my hands, and I to kiss his cheeks, so we had a dispute which 
ended in my taking his head between both my hands and kissing him as 
I pleased, all of which he took with the best grace possible.” There 
was pleasant news too awaiting him. He was already captain of a company 
of chevau-légers, which his mother, assisted by the Marquis de la Garde, 
an old friend of the Sévignés, had raised for him; she had herself 
designed the uniform, selected the horses, and taken care that the men 
should be even in height, all so successfully that Valcroisant, who had 
been sent by Louvois to inspect the cavalry recruits, pronounced M. de 
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Grignan’s company to be the finest. Madame de Sévigné, delighted at 
her daughter displaying a new talent, is eloquent in her praises ; and the 
young hero himself, who has brought back from the wars a cavalier air 
which suits him to perfection, sits down to add a postscript to his 
grandmother’s letter. 


I have arrived, madame, and have already been on my own account to see Madame 
de Coulanges ; 1 have chatted with M. de Lamoignon at his chimney-corner, and taken 
coffee with Madame de Bagnoles. Is not that conduct worthy of a man who has just 
been through three sieges? You cannot think how delighted I am at having so fine 
a troop; and I owe it all to you! Whenitisat ChalonsI shall go to see it. Already 
a good troop, a gocd lieutenant, and a good maréchal de logis! As for the captain, 
he is young, but I can answer for him. Adieu, madame; permit me most respectfully 
to kiss both your hands. 


That winter, which her grandson spent with her, was a very bright 
one for Madame de Sévigné; both she and the Chevalier de Grignan, 
who occupied the ground floor of the Hétel de Carnavalet, threw them- 
selves into all his interests and amusements with that intense sympathy 
which, while strictly insisting on the observance of certain rules of 
convenance and barriers of etiquette, elderly French people so often have 
with the young. And then, the boy is only seventeen, there are many 
things in which he needs to be instructed and counselled. Madame de 
Sévigné impresses on him the necessity of listening attentively to what 
others say, so as to be able to reply pertinently and quickly, not yielding 
to the natural inclination to speak without thinking. Then he must 
study the humours of those with whom he converses; when he calls on 
M. de Lamoignon, for instance, who hates silent people and is ac- 
customed to the chatter of little Broglio, he must bring plenty to say. 
It is not sufficient to observe certain conventional forms, he must 
habituate himself to move freely within them while still keeping his 
own individuality. But even with an instructress so skilled as Madame 
de Sévigné, it was no easy matter to acquire the art of talking as it was 
understood in the society of which Talleyrand used to say, ‘“ Those who 
have not lived before ’89, and did not take part in the conversation of 
those times, will never know the highest enjoyment allowed to mankind.” 
Then on more serious matters, on points which concern reputation and 
honour, it is his uncle’s turn to advise him ; he preaches economy and order, 
and has to warn him against the nonchalance de grand seigneur, the laissez- 
faire which leads to all kinds of injustice and evil, and finally to ruin. 
Both grandmother and uncle are a little sorry he has no inclination to 
continue his studies ; but so much wisdom could hardly be expected from 
a young head that had already enough to occupy, perhaps to turn it, 
and that his days were pretty well filled, a letter to his mother, giving 
an account of his visit to Versailles, shows. 

I have just returned from Versailles, Madame, having gone there on Sunday last. 
I went first to M. le Maréchal de Lorges, to ask him to present me to the King; he 
promised to do it, and told me to wait at Madame de Maintenon’s door for his 
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Majesty to pass out. As I made my bow, the King stopped, and nodded to me 
smiling. The next day I made my obeisances to Monseigneur, to Madame la 
Dauphine, Monsieur, and the Princes of the Blood, and was well received by all. I 
dined with Madame d’Armagnac, who said a thousand kind things, and desired me to 
send you her compliments. From thence I went to M.de Montausier, where I 
stayed till the play began. It was Andromaque, which was quite new to me, so you 
may guess how much I enjoyed it, In the evening I attended les Soypers et les 
Couchers ; the day following, which was yesterday, I went to the Levers, then I passed 
the rest of the day at the bureau with M. Charpentier ; dined with M. de Montausier, 
went after dinner to see Madame d’Armagnac, and thence to Sertorius. This morn- 
ing I was at the Levers ; after that M. de la Trousse took me to M. de;Louvois, who 
asked about my company; I replied it was already raised. M.de la Trousse added 
it was “bellissime.” And now, madame, you have a precise account of all that 
passed at Versailles. I am looking at your picture; permit me to complain that I 
cannot throw myself at the feet of the original, kiss her two hands, and aspire to her 
cheeks. 

In Paris, now lacking the sunshine of royalty, society was less cere- 
monious than at Versailles, but seems to have enjoyed itself more. We 
hear of visits without end and pleasant little suppers; balls are impro- 
vised at Madame de Castelnau’s. The Marquis brings his hautbois, 
and they all dance till midnight. On January 11 he attends Monseigneur 
at the first representation of Colasso’s opera of 7'hétis et Pelée ; then he 
goes again to Versailles, where, the Duchesse de Chaulnes writes, “le 
petit compére ” amused himself well. 

But his success, for unquestionably he is the fashion, has not turned 
his head ; he is still so truthful and frank that his grandmother has 
christened him “ Monsieur le pied de la lettre,” and well as he can 
amuse himself at Versailles, his heart is in his profession ; once February 
was come, all his thoughts turned on joining his regiment. “I do not 
understand the young men of the present day,” Madame de Sévigné writes; 
“they think of nothing but their camp equipage.” However, an officer’s 
equipage was in those days no trifling matter. Macaulay has told us 
that the Duc de St.-Simon (who, a little younger than De Grignan, after- 
wards became one of his dearest friends), when he joined the King’s 
army in Flanders as a stripling of seventeen, brought with him thirty- 
five horses and sumpter-mules, though his family were at the time very 
hard pressed for money. At last the final purchase of horses was made 
one Tuesday morning in the market of the Faubourg St. Victor, a fare- 
well supper was given by the little La Martilliére, who is extravagant 
and spares no expense, and early in the morning of March 5 Louis de 
Grignan rode away from the Hotel Carnavalet, leaving its inmates in 
floods of tears, to join his regiment at Philippeville. The campaign 
opened late that year; so for two months he remained quietly learning 
his business. However, in July fighting began in earnest, and the 
“ Régiment de Grignan ” was sent to join the army of the Moselle under 
Boufflers. When the news came of the taking of Kockheim, Madame 
de Sévigné wrote in much excitement to announce it to her daughter. 
“To think of that child entering the castle sword in hand, and killing or 
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taking prisoners eleven or twelve hundred men! Can you fancy him a 
warrior, 2 burner of houses!” The little Marquis certainly did not, as 
his grandmother’s words might imply, take Kockheim singlehanded, but 
Boufflers seems to have treated him with marked favour, giving him 
opportunities of distinction which he was quick in turning to account ; 
and before the campaign had ended, unlooked for, almost unwelcome 
promotion, came to him. In October 1689 an order was issued 
requiring all colonels of regiments who were unable to command them 
in person, to retire on receiving the regulation price of 22,000 livres, 
and the Chevalier de Grignan, once a distinguished soldier, but now 
completely crippled by rheumatism, was one of the first to be affected by 
it. The loss of the regiment, the raising of which had cost a large 
expenditure of money and of credit, would have been a terrible blow to 
the not too prosperous fortunes of the Grignans, so every effort was 
made to secure the succession from the uncle to the nephew. After a 
period of anxious suspense the favour was granted, and thus, before he 
was quite nineteen, Louis de Grignan became colonel of one of the finest 
regiments in the service of France. It numbered twenty companies, 
who, in their almost white uniforms, with scarlet facings, red and black 
galloons, broad-brimmed black hats, and blue saddlecloths ; with their 
standard of rich crimson silk, with long flowing fringes, on which was 
embroidered the motto chosen twenty years before by Madame de 
Sévigné for the then brilliant Chevalier de Grignan, ‘Che pera purche 
m’ innalzi” must have made a goodly show. But the favour was a 
costly one; though the Chevalier, with characteristic generosity, sacri- 
ficed his own claim to compensation, the outfit of the new colonel and 
other expenses were exceedingly heavy; money had to be provided to 
pay the regiment; to keep up a suitable establishment; to receive the 
officers ; to raise recruits and keep everything in proper order, besides 
the young colonel’s personal expenses. Not that there was a moment’s 
hesitation as to accepting the burden ; to spend and to be spent in the 
service of the state, was, to a family with the traditions of the Grignans, 
a matter of course. Nor was Madame de Grignan a woman likely ever 
to tell her son of the sacrifices she was making for his advancement ; 
only to her mother did she confide them ; the Marquis was to see only 
the sunny side of things. And to be at nineteen colonel of a regi- 
ment was certainly a very brilliant bit of sunshine, yet not without its 
drawbacks, as the more prudent uncle, Charles de Sévigné pointed out 
clearly enough. 

If he is easy going he wiil be thought weak, and advantage taken of his inexperi- 
ence. He willdo well to be strict and somewhat haughty, but then he must also 
take care never to be in the wrong. Should he ever be obliged to act with severity, it 
will be a dangerous matter with those old chamois and mustachois. Iam sorry his pro- 
motion has come so early. 

And it appears some difficulties did arise, in consequence of which it 
was thought better the young colonel should not remain with his regiment 
during the first winter. In the following spring of 1690 he rejoined it at 
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Landau. When the brilliant victory of Fleurus had practically closed 
the campaign in Flanders, the Régiment de Grignan was sent by quick 
marches across France to join the army of Catinat, then occupied in 
reducing Savoy and Piedmont. Nice was besieged March 27, 1691. 
“ What fascines !” writes Madame de Sévigné ; “ bundles of orange and 
pomegranate branches; their perfume is almost oppressive.” The siege 
was not a bloody one; after ten days the citadel surrendered, and the 
colonel was able to spend a month at Grignan. But he had no sooner 
arrived than he was prostrated by a fever which had attacked him for 
the first time at Grenoble, and it was not until June that he was able to 
join his regiment again. However, he had not missed any action of 
importance ; the Régiment de Grignan had the good fortune not to have 
taken part in the siege of Coni, where the French troops, under M. de 
Balande, seized by a sudden panic, had retreated precipitately. The 
summer campaign ended without further incident; owing to the 
scarcity of forage the cavalry were sent unusually early into winter 
quarters, and De Grignan having obtained leave to spend the winter in 
Paris, took up his quarters once more at the Hotel de Carnavalet, and 
set himself to regain the ground he had lost by two years absence from 
that lively and critical society. Madame d’Uxelles, to whom he made 
his first visit, pronounced him to be handsome, agreeable, and extremely 
witty, so it was doubtless not very uphill work. 

Meanwhile he had reached his twenty-third year, and as very early 
marriages were then the rule among people of quality, the world was 
beginning to wonder why the Grignans, who had hitherto been so active 
in seeking honours and promotion for their son, who had made him a 
soldier before he was seventeen, were now dilatory in providing him 
with a wife. It was for them to take the initiative in the matter, for 
although the excessive and arbitrary power which French fathers and 
mothers now have over their children could not be legally enforced 
until the comparatively recent date of the Code Napoléon, yet it has 
never been the custom in france to look on marriage merely as a 
personal arrangement concerning two only; in so serious a matter, not 
alone the parents, but also all the elder and more important members 
and connections of the family were consulted. All possibilities and proba- 
bilities had to be pondered over, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each weighed and measured, until as many elements of success as human 
foresight could collect were secured. And in De Grignan’s case there 
were special difficulties. The historic lineage of his family, his father’s 
high position as Governor of Provence, a dignity which there was 
reason to hope he would inherit; his personal qualities, and the favour 
with which he had been distinguished at Court, made him an equal 
match for the daughters of the greatest houses. But on the other hand, 
the financial position of the Grignans was a terrible drawback. Even 
at the time of M. de Grignan’s marriage with Mademoiselle de Sévigné, 
more than half her dowry went to pay his most pressing debts, and large 
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as was the official income of the Governor of Provence, it was very far 
from defraying his semi-regal state. No wonder that M. de Lavardiére, 
when overtures were made for his daughter’s hand, replied that his son- 
in-law must be free from debt; or that the Lamoignons made much the 
same answer. Mademoiselle d’Ormesson was thought of, but she had 
an odious father; charming as was Mademoiselle de Castelnau, her 
fortune would not suffice, so the Marquis was forbidden even to think 
of her; Madame de Nogaret refused to marry again; in short, all the 
families who by rank and position were equals of the Grignans asked to 
be excused. At last, M. de Montmor, a devoted friend of the family, 
proposed a young and charming girl, daughter of a rich M. de St.-Amans, 
possessing every qualification save that of birth. The impediment was 
not a trifling one, for the escutcheon of the Grignans, with its ducal 
crown and its countless quarterings, could not be tarnished with im- 
punity. By a single intermarriage with the “noblesse de finance,” the 
honour of occupying a seat in the royal carriages would be forfeited 
for generations, the head of the house would be shut out from the more 
illustrious orders of knighthood, the younger sons and daughters lose 
all claim on the great Chapters. It cost the haughty Madame de Gri- 
gnan, whose enemies used to call her “ L’orgueil fait femme” a severe 
struggle to give up these privileges for her posterity, but the arguments 
and entreaties of her mother and of the friends of the family at length 
prevailed, and it was arranged that Mademoiselle de St.-Amans should 
spend a few weeks at Grignan. The ordeal was rather trying for a girl 
of eighteen unused to the world, but she passed through it well, and the 
numerous letters crossing to and fro in the family unite in describing her 
as pretty, amiable, well-educated, and well-bred. Between her and the 
young daughter of the house, Pauline, afterwards Madame de Simiane, 
a friendship which lasted all their lives sprang up at once. Still the 
bridegroom does not appear on the scene. Until all doubts and all im- 
pediments have been removed and the serious difficulty of drawing up 
the settlements got over, he has to content himself with the vivid descrip- 
tion of the most brilliant of letter-writers, his eagerly interested grand- 
mother. And the difficulties were unquestionably very serious. Of 
Mademoiselle de St.-Amans’ dower of 400,000 livres 300,000 had to 
go to the payment of pressing liabilities. However, M. de St.-Amans 
took care that the money was all secured on the Grignan estates, and 
that, in the event of the bridegroom dying without issue, it would return 
to the St.-Amans, although, when Mademoiselle de Sévigné, with her 
ancient lineage and her triumphant beauty, brought her 300,000 livres 
of dowry to M. de Grignan, there had been no such saving clause. 
However, as regarded his daughter’s trousseau, M. de St.-Amans was 
lavish in his generosity, expending 50,000 livres on lace, dresses, and 
jewelry without a murmur. All preliminaries being now concluded, 
the Marquis de Grignan was sent for to Montpellier, where Madame de 
St.-Amans was staying with her daughter, and a month given to the 
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young people to become acquainted, after which the marriage was cele- 
brated in the chapel at Grignan—if the magnificent edifice, a hundred 
feet in height, which terminated the facade of the chateau, could be called 
by so modest a name. From the church the bridal party walked in pro- 
cession to the house. There a sumptuous repast was served on tables laid 
in the great gallery—its vast fireplaces piled up with blazing logs; music 
played during the banquet, and afterwards the long suite of apartments 
was thrown open to the company ; all with a stately dignity which Madame 
de Sévigné wrote was the prettiest thing she had ever seen. When the 
summer campaign opened, the bridegroom had to return to his regiment, 
leaving his wife at Grignan until the autumn, when her father was to 
bring her to Paris. Some misunderstanding about money matters caused, 
meanwhile, a coolness between the heads of the families, but they did not 
interfere with domestic harmony, and when all was made right, M. de St.- 
Amans came to Grignan to fetch his daughter. ‘We did not,” writes 
Madame de Sévigné, “let her go without tears, and she on her part, wept 
so bitterly when bidding us farewell, that no one would have guessed she 
was about to enter on a life of pleasure, surrounded with every luxury.” 

In the month of November following, De Grignan rejoined his wife and 
father-in-law in Paris, when it was decided that the young couple should 
make their home with the St.-Amans, keeping their servants and equipages 
in another house taken for the purpose. Their establishment was not a 
small one, and the young Marquise de Grignan might undoubtedly have 
taken a brilliant position in society. But she seems to have keen of a 
quiet retiring disposition, preferring to keep within her own family circle 
more than pleased Madame de Sévigné’s friends and correspondents. 
Very soon, however, the bride had sufficient excuse for her retired life in 
deep mourning. Madame de Sévigné, who had been spending the winter 
at Grignan, nursing her daughter through a long and trying illness, fell 
sick herself, and in a few days small-pox carried her off. With her, most 
of the brightness of the family circle seems to have passed away ; there 
is no longer the crowd of eager, interested friends, coming to hear and to 
recount every little incident with genial sympathy, but what remains 
to be told is from the pen of St.-Simon, who, though he speaks of the 
Marquis as his dearest friend, never leaves a bitter word unwritten. He 
describes Madame de Grignan, the winter following, as having much 
trouble to regain her position at Court after years of absence, and bring- 
ing forward her daughter-in-law with many shrugs of her shoulders while 
whispering confidentially to her friends, “11 faut quelquefois engraisser 
ses terres.” But St.-Simon was, probably, not exempt from the common 
failing of wits—of giving his friends credit for many smart things they 
might have said but did not say, and it must be allowed that the famous 
“mot,” which has become almost a proverb, is far more in his own style 
than in that of Madame de Sévigné’s stately daughter. At any rate, it 
is pleasanter to trust to Madame de Grignan’s own account, written to 
her daughter, Madame de Simiane, 
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My daughter-in-law has had great success. You know her noble, dignified 
manner, her modest, self-possessed way of never allowing any novelty to disconcert 
her: she appeared in that character, and has been much praised. 


And a letter from Gabrielle de Martillac, Madame de Grignan’s 
devoted suivante, describes a dinner given by the St.-Amans to the Duc 
de Chaulnes, where the fare was costly and exquisite, the honours done in 
perfection—“ M. de St.-Amans and Madame la Marquise were enchanted 
to see Madame de Grignan, who on her part was most charming to all ” 
—showing the relations were cordial. 

The long series of summer campaigns was brought to a close in 
1697 by the Peace of Ryswick, but the breathing time thus secured 
was occupied chiefly in preparing for the fresh wars which would in- 
evitably break out on the death of the King of Spain ; and the Court 
was entertained by one of the most magnificent military spectacles that 
had then ever been witnessed. From August 31 to September 21, the 
flower of the French army was encamped at Compiégne. What those 
ten days cost the country and all those who by their official position 
were obliged to entertain, would be difficult to calculate. “M. de 
Grignan held his own,” writes Madame d’Uxelles, “and his regiment 
was particularly admired.” He arrived at the camp on September 4, 
and nothing could have been more effective than his entry, drums beating 
and trumpets sounding; the drummers and the trumpeters wore the 
colonel’s livery of blue and buff, while the soldiers were clad in stout 
grey cloth, relieved by the red and blue facings and saddle-cloths. The 
ground the regiment was to occupy had been previously railed off; on 
reaching it the men were drawn up in order of battle, the standards 
planted ten feet in front of the line; then the tents rose up rapidly, 
forming regular streets. 

With the breaking-up of the camp at Compiégne, all prospect of 
gaining military honours ended for the time. The Marquis de Grignan 
was therefore doubly gratified at receiving, in the month of February 
following, an invitation to Marly. The guests were mostly Princes of 
the Blood : Monseigneur, the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, the Duke 
and Duchess of Bourbon, the Dukes of Anjou, Berri, Chartres, the 
Comte de Toulouse, the Lorraines ; to these were added the King and 
Queen of England, and a few of the highest nobility. The King had 
pointedly expressed the wish that the Duchess of Bourgogne should be 
amused ; so to this end all the energies of the courtiers were directed ; 
and the lively, bustling little Princess, nothing loth, inaugurated at 
once a series of ballets and masquerades in which most of the guests 
took part. We read of a Venetian masquerade, then a Basque ballet, 
followed by the happy thought of some more inventive mind—a Siamese 
dance, and finally a chasse de lop, the prettiest thing possible ; in all of 
which the Marquis de Grignan, an admirable dancer, much distinguished 
himself. But invitations to Marly were not extended to the less illus- 
trious guests merely in order for them to shcw their skill in dancing 
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and masquerading, but also to enable the King’s quick, searching eye to 
discern other qualities likely to do him service. In his military capacity 
the Marquis de Grignan had sustained his part well; his regiment had 
proved efficient in the field, brilliant and well-disciplined in camp. But 
a young man of position was expected to serve the State with his brains 
as well as with his sword. Short as might have been the period of his 
education, it was taken for granted that he had learned, not only to 
dance and fence, but also to speak with clearness and think with pre- 
cision, and that in the atmosphere of Versailles, where the highest 
interests were habitually and familiarly treated, he had imbibed con- 
siderable knowledge of contemporary history and policy. The King’s 
service included statecraft as well as warfare—one merged into the 
other; and a diplomatic mission, no matter how trifling, was considered 
a practical test of a young man’s ability, of his perception and tact, of 
the degree to which his fidelity to the instructions he received could be 
relied on. So that when De Grignan was named Envoy Extraordinary 
to convey to the Duke of Lorraine the King’s condolences on the death 
of his infant son, the appointment was looked on as a probable stepping- 
stone to higher things. The memoir of instruction, which still exists in 
the French archives, is, considering the slight importance of Lorraine as 
an independent State, singularly minute as to the ceremonial to be ob- 
served by and towards the Envoy, who is desired to give his Majesty a 
full and precise account of the way in which the audience is conducted. 
De Grignan’s report, which still exists in the archives, bears no trace of 
his grandmother’s brilliant, picturesque style, which would, however, 
have been out of place ; but it is well worded and clear. The mission 
was purely one of etiquette, and to this he restricts himself. A note in 
the King’s writing, ordering a gratification of 3,000 livres to be paid to 
the Marquis de Grignan for his services on this occasion, shows that he 
gave satisfaction. 

In December 1700, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berri accompanied 
their brother Philip, King of Spain, to the Spanish frontier. It was 
thought a good opportunity for making the heirs to the throne known 
to the people of the southern provinces ; and a progress was arranged 
through Bayonne, Carcassonne, and Montpellier to Marseilles. From the 
time they crossed the boundary of Provence, M. de Grignan became their 
host ; and on March 3 he went, accompanied by his son, the Marquis de 
Grignan, and by two hundred gentlemen of the province, to await his 
royal guests at Beaucaire and conduct them to Tarascon, where began 
a series of fétes and ovations which lasted several weeks. At Aix the 
reception was grandiose, Five triumphal arches were erected on their 
passage; a guard of honour of the citizens, “lestement vétus en habit 
uniformé,” lined the streets leading to the Archbishop’s palace, where 
their lodging was prepared ; there were illuminations, fireworks, accla- 
mations, and all that can express the joy of a people. The first night 
M. de Grignan gave a ball; the next day he offered the princes 
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the diversion of a “combat d’oranges,” which they witnessed from a 
balcony in the Cours, followed by a ceremonious collation. On the 7th 
they left Aix for Marseilles, where the Governor, having preceded them, 
came out to receive them at a place called “ La Pinade,” where the vast 
Bay of Marseilles lay beneath their feet, and the city, the harbour, with 
the forts and batteries constructed by M. de Grignan in 1696, could be 
seen at a glance. All the batteries saluted the princes three times ; at 
the gate of the city the nobles and principal citizens received them, and 
the gay procession passed on under triumphal arches, one of which is 
described as a specially grand and imposing structure. The burghers 
were under arms, the streets hung with tapestry, salvoes of artillery 
repeatedly discharged scarcely drowned the rapturous acclamations which 
rent the air; for here again we are told, “nothing could exceed the 
transports of joy of the people, which MM. les Princes seemed to witness 
with pleasure.” One wonders if there was really no discordant sound, 
no stifled murmur to warn the Sons of France that, before the century 
closed, there would rise from those same Mediterranean shores the first 
strains of that terrible hymn in which seems to be condensed the hatred 
of centuries; how the waves of sound, as they rolled up the valley of 
the Rhone, would gather in their onward course strength and volume 
far greater than that of the descending waters, till, breaking at last 
against their palace walls, would flood its courts with blood. But if 
any such warning note was heard, the chroniclers of the province did 
not record it ; they only tell of an uninterrupted series of festivities and 
rejoicings, lasting till March 22, when M. de Grignan escorted his guests 
back to the frontier of Provence. 

In the October following there came another royal progress, The 
young Queen of Spain, Gabrielle de Savoie, accompanied by the Princesse 
des Ursins, passed through France ; and, as if to give the Grignans their 
coup de grace, they had to receive, in the spring following, the Comte de 
Toulouse, and in October, the King of Spain, who, in order that the 
people might have the joy of seeing him, made a public entry into 
Marseilles. Chamillart, writing privately to M. de Grignan, said it was 
hoped that more even than the King could ask would be done to make 
the reception of his Catholic Majesty worthy of Provence ; a hope which 
was so lavishly fulfilled that even Paris was astonished by the accounts 
of the fétes. It would be hard to say what all these receptions must 
have cost the Grignans, especially as some of these illustrious persons, 
out of consideration for the provinces through which they passed, 
travelled incogniti, the result being that the whole expense had to be 
borne by the Governors. 

Early in 1702 it was plain that the hollow truce following the treaty of 
Ryswick would not last much longer, and preparations for the war of the 
Spanish Succession began on all sides, The armies of France were placed 
on a war footing, and a batch of brigadier-generals created, among whom 
De Grignan ranked as fourth. The promotion, acknowledged in terms 
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of the deepest gratitude, was, however, fairly earned. De Grignan had 
served for more than fifteen years ; from 1688 to 1698 he had not missed 
a campaign, and had proved himself a brave and gallant soldier. The 
position of general officer obliged him to renew his camp equipage ; a 
couple of years later, the great leather trunks which held it were brought 
to Paris, and their contents, carefully listed in an inventory which still 
exists, show something of the wearer’s habits and tastes. The list begins 
with articles of apparel ; among which was a red cloth surtout with gold 
buttons, a suit of brown camlet with silver filagree buttons, a linen coat 
with gold buttons, a damask dressing-gown with gold flowers, a just-aw- 
corps with silver buttons, and a silver-hilted sword. Then comes an 
ample complement of lingerie, table linen, and plate ; in a little casket by 
themselves were eight books of devotion, bound some in calf, some in 
morocco, These seem to have been the only books he took about with 
him ; notwithstanding ail his grandmother’s hopes and efforts, the love 
of reading had not come to him. 

But to return to the camp, De Grignan, at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1702, was placed under the orders of the Marquis de Bedmar, 
who commanded a Franco-Spanish corps destined to keep the lines and 
fortified places of Brabant, and to support the main army, which was 
commanded by M. de Boufflers, under the Duke of Burgundy, generalis- 
simo of the army of Flanders. M. de Bedmar’s corps was composed of 
fifteen battalions and twenty squadrons; the brigade of Grignan, formed 
of the regiments of Grignan and of Pelleport, was intended, in conjunc- 
tion with another cavalry brigade, to form the left wing. De Grignan 
was soon after sent with a detachment of two cavalry regiments and six 
battalions of infantry to protect a convoy of 800 waggons sent from 
Malines to Diest on July 10. He brought it safely, and had rejoined M. 
de Bedmar by the 20th, but only for a few days, as on the 31st the Duke 
of Burgundy ordered all the troops disposable to join the main army at 
once. A great battle was hoped for, but did not come off; the month of 
August was spent in marches and counter-marches which had no effect 
but that of wasting the strength of the army. In September the 
Régiment de Grignan had lost, since the opening of the campaign, 22 
men and 37 horses, and was now reduced to 211 men and horses, All 
hope of a decisive battle was now over for that year, and on September 6 
the Duke of Burgundy left for Paris, The campaign of 1703 was hardly 
more eventful, save for the brilliant victory of Eckeren, where De 
Grignan’s brigade formed the reserve guard. 

In May 1704, the army of Flanders reassembled at the camp of 
Neer-Heshen. But when it became known that the allies were in 
greatest force on the German frontier, it was decided that Villeroy 
should move at once to join Tallard, leaving in Flanders only a corps of 

observation. During the march an order came direct from the King 
that a detachment of five regiments, among which was that of Grignan, 
should push forward to support Tallard. They arrived just in time to 
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take part in the disastrous battle of Hochstedt ;.De Grignan’s brigade 
of eight squadrons covering Tallard’s right wing. An anonymous writer, 
quoted by M. Masson, says that after M. de Tallard was taken prisoner 
the cavalry retreated hurriedly, and one portion (with characteristic 
ignorance of the country) got on to an island of the Danube, and would 
have been made prisoners but for the Brigade de Grignan, which was 
retreating in another direction, but came at once to help them, driving 
the enemy from the ford and keeping the heights of Hochstedt, till all, 
even including the wounded, were able to get away. The incident is 
not mentioned in the despatches, but in those days they were far less 
detailed than now, and both Chamillart and St.-Simon speak of De 
Grignan as having distinguished himself at Hochstedt. 

After this defeat the only course remaining to the French was the 
immediate evacuation of Germany; this Marsin effected quickly and 
skilfully ; Villeroy, coming up with fresh troops, was able to cover what 
remained of Tallard’s army,-and to oppose a firm front to the enemy. 
At Hochfeld, near Strasbourg, the cavalry re-formed, and it was found 
that besides the losses in battle, the mortality among the horses had been 
so great that what remained of four regiments and ten squadrons barely 
sufficed to make up four squadrons of the Brigade de Grignan ; while 
the Régiment de Grignan was reduced to a single squadron of 104 men. 
Nor was the mortality confined to horses. Small-pox raged among the 
troops; M. de Coigny, who had been sent by the King to form a new 
army of the Moselle, reviewed the troops on October 4, and was dead on 
the 10th. The courier who brought the news announced likewise that 
M. de Grignan was also attacked by smallpox. His wife started at once 
in a postchaise for Thionville, where he was said to be. Four days later, 
M. de Saint-Aulais writes—‘“ M. le Marquis de Grignan died yester- 
day of small-pox at Thionville ;” and this brief notice is the only record 
left of the close of a life of which the opening years had been so minutely 
chronicled. 

However, of the esteem in which the Marquis de Grignan, short and 
uneventful as his life had been, was held by those who had come in con- 
tact with him, some testimony yet remains. Chamillart, writing to 
assure the bereaved father of his deep sympathy, alludes to the Marquis’s 
brilliant conduct at the unfortunate battle of Hochstedt, adding that it 
may be a consolation to his family to know that the King had heard of it 
with particular satisfaction, and it had been his Majesty’s gracious inten- 
tion to raise the Marquis at once to the rank of maréchal-de-camp. 
Donneau de Visé, writing of him in the Mercure, says that “ he possessed 
all the good qualities of his profession and of his rank. Nothing had 
been omitted or neglected in his education, and few men of his age and 
quality have been so faithful to their principles.” St.-Simon, usually 
so chary of words of praise, when alluding to the disastrous campaign, 
says, “Je perdis un ami avec qui j’avais été élevé, le Marquis de Gri- 
gnan, qui était un trés galant homme et promettait fort.” 
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But the chief mourner was the heart-broken mother. Madame de 
Grignan is usually described as a somewhat cold-blooded person, who 
accepted the wealth of love lavished on her by her adoring mother with 
provdking calmness ; yet the care with which, during more than thirty 
years, she cherished every note and letter in that mother’s writing, 
proves that her feelings, if not demonstrative, were deep and lasting ; 
and it was on her son that her strongest affections had centred. Writing 
some months later to Madame de Guiteau, she says—“ Religious con- 
siderations are the only ones which can give support in these cruel trials, 
but how far am I from finding in my own mind the help I so much 
need, I can only think and feel very humanly, weeping and regretting 
what I have lost.” Death, however, cut her mourning short. One is 
not surprised to hear that when, within the year of her son’s death, the 
terrible malady which had already carried off two generations of her 
family, attacked her, the poor woman had not the strength, nor perhaps 
the wish, to resist it, and passed quickly away. 

The younger Madame de Grignan, the Marquis’s widow, survived 
him many years. Quiet and silent by nature, she had not, even in her 
married life, seemed to care much for the world, and now she passed at 
once into the ranks of those who are widows indeed. St.-Simon wrote 
of her— She was a saint, the saddest and most silent saint I have ever 
known. She shut herself up in her own house, where she remained for 
the rest of her life, perhaps twenty years, without ever leaving it save to 
go to church, and without receiving anyone.” There is probably some 
exaggeration in this; at any rate, despite her silent sanctity, the Mar- 
quise de Grignan cherished one mundane taste of her day, that which 
the Comtesse de Paris has lately done so much to revive in the Faubourg 
St.-Germain, the love of rare and exquisitely bound books. At her 
death she left to her husband’s sister, Madame de Simiane, her library, 
which was even then valuable, and would now doubtless be priceless. 
A great writer, lately passed away, has taught us that the tastes and 
caprices of individuals struggle vainly against the stronger instincts of 
race; and so, notwithstanding his preference for the pleasures of court 
and camp to those of literature, it came to pass that the armorial bear- 
ings of Madame de Sévigné’s grandson are to be looked for, not on 
graven steel or sculptured stone, but in delicate tooling of calf and 
morocco, among the literary treasures of the grand siécle. 


M. F. DOMVILE. 














Pictures for the People. 
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“Tr is folly, if nothing worse, to attempt it. What do the people want 
with fine art? They will neither understand nor appreciate it. Show 
them an oleograph of ‘ Little Red-Riding-Hood,’ or a coloured illustra- 
tion of ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’ and they will like it just as much 
as Mr. Millais’s ‘Chill October’ or Mr. Watts’s ‘Love and Death.’ 

Such opinions met us at every turn when we first began to think of 
having an Art Exhibition in Whitechapel. But we knew that it is often 
not indifference only which keeps the people living in the far east away 
from the West-end Art Treasures. The expense of transit ; the ignorance 
of ways of getting about ; the shortness of daylight beyond working hours, 
during the greater part of the year; the impression that the day when 
they could go is sure to be the day when the Museum is “closed to the 
public ;” all these little discouragements become difficulties, especially to 
the large number who have not yet had enough opportunities of knowing 
the joy which art gives. 

“Well, I should not have believed I could have enjoyed myself so 
much, and yet been so quiet,” describes a lesson learnt from an hour in 
Mr. Watts’s Gallery at Little Holland House; and once, after showing a 
party of mechanics a large photograph of the Dresden Madonna, I was 
asked, “Where now can we see such things often?” Further talk on 
the picture elicited from another of the same group: “ But that’s more 
the philosophy of pictures; one wants to see a great many to learn how 
to see them so.” 

Such remarks, by no means isolated, and supported by the proposal 
that we should “get up a Loan Exhibition” from one of our active 
working-men friends, brought the inclination to a determination. 

The resources at command were hardly enough to promise success in 
the undertaking. They were but three schoolrooms, thirty feet by sixty, 
behind the church, not on a central thoroughfare, and approached by a 
passage yard ; the light was much obscured by surrounding buildings ; the 
doorways were narrow and the staircase crooked. But friends came for- 
ward to help, and there was soon formed a large committee, which, after 
meeting two or three times to discuss general principles and plans, 
divided itself into sub-committees to carry out special branches of the 
work. And the work, though to a large extent one of detail, was by 
no means slight. 

The hanging committee undertook to measure space; obtain the sizes 
of pictures ; and see to the strength of rods, and thickness of walls; but to 
the general committee was loft the duty of refusing undesirable-sized or 
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inappropriate pictures. This last was by no means the least difficult 
labour, so extraordinary were some of the loans offered to us ; a dreadful 
portrait of an uncomely old lady was sent because “ she was the maternal 
grandmother of a man who used to keep a shop in the High Street,” 
this recommendation being considered sufficient to obtain for the picture 
a place in an Art Collection; a penci! drawing “done by John when 
he was only fifteen, and now he’s doing well in the pawnbroking line,” 
was considered worthy by a proud mother; while the curiosity; com- 
mittee had to refuse numbers of things, of which the only apparent 
claim they could lay to relationship with curiosities was that they had 
owners who thought them so. 

But if, on the one side, we were somewhat overwhelmed with offers 
of loans of doubtful description, on the other we were not unfrequently 
surprised at the unwillingness of art owners to lend their treasures. 
Vain were promises of safety and insurance. “I don’t fear for the pictures, 
but I don’t like to have my walls bare,” was the too common answer ; and 
the argument, “ Not for a fortnight, to enable thousands of people to see 
them?” rarely penetrated the coat of selfishness which incases such owners. 

But the hanging committee by no means had the monopoly of work. 
There was the decorative committee, whose duty it was to provide 
hangings, flags, bunting to hide natural schoolroom suggestions, and to 
make the place attractive to the passing crowd. The advertising com- 
mittee undertook the difficult and expensive work of making an under- 
taking known: always difficult, but especially so when the’ people 
among whom the information has to be spread can neither read nor 
write. The finance committee did the dull but necessary work con- 
nected with money. 

At the first Exhibition 3d. was charged for admission during seven 
days, and free admittance granted for two days. On the threepenny 
days 4,000 people paid or were paid for; on the free days, including 
Sunday, 5,000 came to see the show. The box for donations contained 
on the seven paying days 4/. 16s. 1d.; on the two free days 61. 2s. 3d. 
The second Exhibition was opened free. In the thirteen days 26,492 
people came to see it. The boxes contained 21/7. 8s. 9d., and 4,600 cata- 
logues were sold at 1d.,* realising 202. 17s. 1d. the cost of printing of 
which was 17/. 16s. 

Not the least weighted with responsibility was the watching com- 
mittee, whose work was the safe guarding of the loans, both by night and 
day. Policemen, firemen, and caretakers had to be engaged, not to mention 
the organisation required to arrange for the eighteen or twenty gentle- 


- men who came down daily to “take a watch” of four hours in the rooms ; 


where their presence not only served to prevent unseemly conduct, but 
their descriptions of pictures, and homely chats with the people, made often 
all the difference between an intelligent visit and a listless ten minutes’ 





* First edition was sold at 3d.; and some on the first day at 6d., while a few were 
given away. 
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stare. The work of borrowing was everybody's work ; and generous, in- 
deed, has been the response met with, particularly from the artists and 
those owners whose possessions were few. 

The first Exhibition included—hbesides pictures—pottery, needlework, 
and curiosities ; but, interesting as these were, the expense of getting them 
together, providing cases for them, and showing them thoroughly under 
glass, was so great that in the second Exhibition it was determined to 
exhibit only pictures, and such works of art and curiosities as the 
Kensington Museum would lend us, the latter already in cases, and with 
their own special caretaker to boot. 

The cataloguing and describing committee comes last ; and its work, 
though done in a hurry, bore no slight relation to the success of the 
undertaking. 

It is impossible for the ignorant to even look at a picture with any 
interest unless they are acquainted with the subject ; but when once the 
story is told to them, their plain, direct method of looking at things 
enables them to go straight to the point, and perhaps to reach the 
artist’s meaning more clearly than some of those art critics whose vision 
is obscured by thoughts of “tone, harmony, and construction.” 

Mr. Richmond’s fine picture of “ Ariadne” elicited many remarks. 
“ Why, it is crazy Jane!” exclaimed one woman, following up the de- 
claration in a few moments by—“and it’s finely done, too;” but the 
story once explained, either by catalogue or talk, the interest increased. 
“Poor soul! she’s seen her day,” came from a genuine sympathiser. 
“Oh, no! she'll get another lover; rest sure of that.” “T’aint quite 
likely, seeing that it’s a desert island!” was the practical retort, which 
rather dumbfounded the hopeful commentator ; but, woman-like, she 
would have the last word: “ Well, I would, if it were myself, and she'll 
find a way, sure enough, somehow.” “The light is all behind her,” 
showed a delicate perception of what, perhaps, the artist himself had put 
in with the truth of unconsciousness. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s representation of the “ Dying Gladiator ” was 
the subject of much conversation. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
remind any one of the picture, which was in the Academy but a year or 
two ago. Thesplendid painting of the tigers, both dead and living, with 
the vividly-depicted physical agony of the martyr, in spite of which he 
feels triumph, as, faithful even in death, he makes the sign of the cross 
in the sand ; would probably make an impression on and be remembered 
by those who saw it. 

“There, my boy, there’s your ancestor in the lions’ den!” was the 
paternal explanation of one of Abraham’s descendants to his small son ; 
but a reference to the catalogue changed his opinion on the subject, if 
not on the goodness of the cause for which the gladiator suffered. The 
description in the catalogue for this picture was : “ The Romans, for their 
holiday amusement, made their prisoners fight with wild beasts. The 
young Christian has killed one of the tigers; but is himself mortally 
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wounded. His last act is to trace in the sand the form of a cross, the 
sign of the faith for which he dies. The shouts of the excited crowd, the 
roar of the baulked tiger, are fading in his ears. God has kissed him, 
and he will sleep.” Somewhat fanciful, perhaps, but reaching, may-be, 
the spirit of the picture more truly than a plainer statement of facts 
would have done. “ ‘God kissed him,’ it says: I should have said the 
tiger clawed him,” was the one adverse criticism I heard on the de- 
scription. As a rule, the subject of the picture once understood, the 
people stood before it in thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Richmond’s “ Sleep and Death,” as well as Mr. Watts’s “ Time, 
Death, and Judgment,” both ideal, rather than historical or domestic, 
pictures, were greatly enjoyed, and this by a class of people whose ex- 
ternal lives are drearily barren of ideals. 

“Sleep and Death ” was not successfully described in the catalogue, 
and “Time, Death, and Judgment” was exhibited at the first Exhibition, 
when the descriptions were only written and put upon the frames ; 
therefore neither had all the help that was possible from explanation. 

But an interpretation offered by any one who had studied the parable 
pictures was eagerly accepted, and further thoughts suggested. “ You 
can’t see Judgment’s face for his arm,” perhaps had, perhaps had not, 
more meaning in it than the speaker meant ; while in reference to the 
woman’s listless dropping of her flowers from her lap in “‘ Time, Death, 
and Judgment,” the remark, “ Death does not want the flowers now 
she’s got em,” told of thoughtful suffering at the apparent wastefulness 
of death. ‘Time is young yet, then,” made one feel that the speaker 
had caught a glimpse of the idea of eternity which probably any number 
of homilies had failed to give him. 

“Sleep and Death,” depicting the strong, pale warrior borne on the 
shoulders of Sleep, while being gently lifted into the arms of Death—so 
simple in colour, pure in idea, rich in suggestion—was good for the poor 
to see, among whom Death is robbed of none of its terrors by the coarse 
familiarity with which it is treated. With them, funerals are too often 
a time of general rowdiness, and “a beautiful corpse” a fit spectacle for 
all the neighbours—even the youngest child—to be invited to see. Death 
treated as a tender mother-woman, hidden in the cold grey vastness 
surrounding her, was a bright idea, producing, perhaps, greater modesty 
about the great mystery. ‘ That’s the best of the whole lot, to my 
mind,” came, after a long gaze, from a pale, trouble-stricken man, whose 
sorrows Sleep had not always helped to bear, whose loveless life had 
made Death’s enfolding arms seem wondrous kind. 

Sometimes there were discussions as to which was Sleep and which 
Death, ended once summarily by the loudly-expressed opinion, “ It don’t 
much matter which. I don’t call it proper, anyhow, to see a man pic- 
a-back of an angel!”—a hypercritical sense of propriety which was 
hardly to be expected from the appearance of the critic. 

Munkacsy’s picture of the “ Lint Pickers,” lent by Mr. J. S. Forbes, 
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aroused much interest. In the catalogue, after a short account of his life 
and works, it was described thus : “ A soldier, with a bandaged leg, is 
telling the story of the war to the women and children who are picking 
lint to dress wounds. The different feelings with which the news is re- 
ceived are shown with wonderful skill in the different faces. Some are 
waiting to hear the worst; another has already heard it, and can only 
bury her face in her hands. To others it is but an interesting story ; 
while the little child is only intent on his basket of lint. 


‘* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


The gloom of the picture, the utter dejection of the workers, relieved 
nowhere by a gleam of light—even the child (around whom hope might 
have hovered) finding a grim plaything in the lint—all combine to tell 
the tale of what the artist evidently felt—the cruelty of war. Much 
interest was taken in finding out, amid the darkness, the different figures 
in their various attitudes of active or crushed woe. It spoke, though, 
a little sadly of the want of joyousness in East London entertainments 
that more than one sightseer, before reading the catalogue or being 
helped by a verbal explanation, thought “it was a lot of poor people 
at tea.” 

The frames of all the pictures excited wonder, sometimes admiration 
not accorded to the pictures themselves ; and the oft-reiterated questions, 
“What, now, is it all worth? How much would it fetch?” became a 
little wearisome, not the less so because expressive of one of the signs of 
the times. 

“ All beautiful ! and most of them [the pictures] done by machinery, 
I suppose,” showed more mechanical than artistic appreciation ; while 
the cross-examination to which we were put as to why the Exhibition 
was held, was sometimes interesting rather than edifying. ‘Oh, yes, 
it’ll pay, sure enough, if you only go on long enough,” was one woman's 
comforting assurance ; and the answer, “I hardly see how, considering 
that it is open free,” carried so little force to her mind, that its only 
effect was to make her repeat her belief in a still more confidently cheery 
tone. But many and hearty were the thanks that were given at the end 
of some of such chats; and the gentlemen who explained the pictures 
and talked to the little groups which quickly gathered round “ some one 
who would tell about it all” were more than once offered reward- 
money—a flattering tribute to their powers, and illustrative of the living 
sense of justice in the workmen’s mind and the conviction that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

The pathetic pictures were, perhaps, the most generally appreciated. 
Israel’s “ Day before the Departure,” lent by Mr. J. 8. Forbes, was de- 
scribed thus: “The widow, utterly sad, has shut her Bible and seems 


heartbroken and hopeless. Thechild does not understand everything, but ° 


she knows her mother is sorry; the toy is forgotten, while she nestles 
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close in her desire to comfort. Her love may be the light which will 
brighten the future,” often reduced the beholders to sympathetic silence ; 
while warm was the praise given to Salentin’s “ Foundling,” a pretty 
picture of an old yeoman giving the forsaken babe into the arms of 
his kindly daughters. ‘The bright evening sky, the tender springtime, 
the interest of the farm-boy, and the curiosity of the sheep, all hopefully 
express that the little one’s short, troublous day is over, and that its 
happier spring-time has dawned. 

“Our Father’s House,” by Wilfrid Lawson ; the little, ragged girl 
peeping wistfully round the church-pillar at the fashionably-dressed con- 
gregation, who too often monopolise “ Our Father’s House,” had always 
around it some quiet and earnest students. It aroused in them, perhaps, 
the sleeping sense, now so often forgotten that it is almost ignored, that 
the church is the people’s possession, and, may be, it awakened the hope, 
deep down (if sometimes visionary) in every breast, of the coming of the 
“ good time ” when all class and anworthy distinctions will be lost in the 
Father’s presence. 

Israel’s works, of which in the last Exhibition there were five, were 
duly appreciated, not perhaps by the mass, but by the more thoughtful 
of the spectators. “The Canal Boat, a picture full of sadness ; the man 
and woman look weary and worked. Nature is in tune with their hard 
life ; still there is progress,” said the catalogue. I overheard one man say, 
“ Ah! poor chap, he’s got into a wrong current, but he'll get out all right. 
Pull away.” ‘The picture, sketchy as it was, had taught in Israel’s style 
the lesson he loves to give—the pain and dreariness of life interlaced 
with the bright thread of hope 

which is out of sight : 
That thread of all-sustaining beauty, 
Which runs through all and doth all unite. 


Mr. Walter Crane’s picture of “Ormuzd and Ahriman,” which he 
kindly lent, awoke much interest. The people read, or had read to 
them, the description which told that the Persians believed in two gods 
—the god of good, Ormuzd; the god of evil, Ahriman—and how 
the picture expressed the fight between the two; a fight going on in 
every nation and every heart, all nature being represented as standing 
still during the conflict ; while the river of time wound gently on past 
the ruins of the Memnons, the Acropolis, the Grove, the Altar, and the 
Abbey—the symbols of the world’s great religions. “I expect that’s 
true, though we don’t seem to see much of the fight about here,” was one 
cogent remark; though most frequently a picture will draw forth no 
expression—for with the unlettered all expression is difficult, and we 
know how, in the presence of death, of a grand sunset, or of anything 
deeply moving, silence seems most fitting. 

Sometimes, though, one overhears talks which reveal much. Mr. 
Schmalz’s picture of “Forever” had one evening been beautifully 
explained, the room being crowded by some of the humblest people, who 
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received the explanation with interest, but in silence. The picture 
represented a dying girl to whom her lover has been playing his lute, 
until, dropping it, he seemed to be telling her with impassioned words 
that his love is stronger than death, and that, in spite of the grave and 
separation, he will love her forever. I was standing outside the Exhibi- 
tion in the half-darkness, when two girls, hatless, with one shawl be- 
tween them thrown round both their shoulders, came out. They might 
not be living the worst life; but, if not, they were low down enough to 
be familiar with it and to see in that the relation between man and 
woman. ‘The idea of love lasting beyond this life, making eternity real, 
a spiritual bond between man and woman, had not occurred to them 
until the picture with the simple story was shown them. “ Real beauti- 
ful, ain’t it all?” said one. “ Ay, fine, but that ‘ Forever,’ I did take 
on with that,’ was the answer. Could anything be more touching? 
What work is there nobler than that of the artist who, by his art, shows 
the degraded the lesson that Christ Himself lived to teach ? 

The landscapes were, perhaps, the pictures least cared for ; and this is 
not to be wondered at, considering how little the poorer denizens of our 
large towns can know of the country, or of nature’s varied and peculiar 
garbs, that artists delight to illustrate. ‘How far is it to that place?” 
was eagerly asked before a picture of Venice, by Mr. R. M. Chevalier, 
a picture of which the description told how the Grand Canal was the 
“ Whitechapel Road ” of Venice, and further explained the relationship of 
gondolas to omnibuses and cabs—a relationship not seen at first sight by 
the untravelled world. “ Would it cost much money to go and see that?” 
was often provoked by such pictures as Elijah Walton’s picture of 
“Crevasses in the Mer de Glace,” kindly lent by Mr. H. Evill, or Mr. 
Croft’s “‘ Matterhorn,” lent by Mr. T. L. Devitt and described : ‘‘ A peak 
in the Alps too steep for snow, and until lately too steep for moun- 
taineers. Chains have now been placed at the most difficult places, and 
several English ladies have reached the top. The artist shows the lone- 
liness of greatness : 

‘The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 


Alone the sun rises, and alone 
Spring the great streams.—Matrurw ARNOLD.’” 


With the knowledge of the indifference, because of the unhelped, and 
inevitable, ignorance of the town poor in respect to landscape art, special 
pains were taken with the descriptions, endeavours being made to connect 
the landscape with some idea with which they were already familiar, or to 
inject into it some moral association which would attract notice to its 
qualities ; for instance, Mr. John Brett’s “ Philory, King of the Cliffs,” 
was brought nearer to the spectators by the suggestion that ‘ the coast of 
England was, like its people, cool and strong, and not to be hurt bya 
storm;” and Mr. W. Luker’s picture of “ Burnham Beeches,” lent by Mr. 8. 
Winkworth, gained in interest because the catalogue said it was “A 
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Forest near Slough, about eighteen miles from London, bought by the 
City of London, and made the property of the people.” 

Mr. W. 8. Wyllie’s “ Antwerp,” a grey, flat picture, had its idea 
partly embodied in “Sea and land seemed to end in the cathedral spire;” 
while the familiar proverb, “It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
drew attention to Mr. W. C. Nakken’s “ Harvesting in Holland ;” and 
the suggestion that “ the horses are enjoying the wind which is blowing 
up the rain, the farmer’s enemy in harvest,” showed the standpoint from 
which the picture could be looked at. 

Not that the catalogue was intended to contain exhaustive explana- 
tions of the pictures, but only indications of the lines along which the 
people could make their own discoveries. Full, however, as some of the 
descriptions were, they were not full enough to prevent misconceptions. 
A little copy of Tintoretto, lent by Mr. E. Bale, depicting the visit and 
embrace of the Virgin Mary and Elizabeth, simply entered in the 
catalogue as the “ Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth,” was mistaken for an 
interview between Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth, and 
produced the reflection, “ I suppose that was before they quarrelled, then ” 
—a sign that historical had, in this instance, made more mark than 
religious instruction. 

Information about Darwin, concerning whose work the catalogue 
was silent, was finally volunteered by one of a little group who pro- 
nounced him to be “the Monkey Man;” and another knew no more 
about Gladstone than that “he was the chap that followed Lord 
Beaconsfield.” 

“ Lesbia,” by Mr. J. Bertrand, explained as “A Roman girl musing 
over the loss of her pet bird,” was commented on by, “ Sorrow for her 
bird, isit? I was thinking it was drink that was in her”—a grim indi- 
cation of the opinion of the working classes of their “ betters ;” though 
another remark on the same picture, “ Well, I hope she will never havea 
worse trouble,” showed a kindlier spirit and perhaps a sadder experience. 

But the catalogue once studied, it was clung to with almost comical 
persistency. A picture by Jacob Maris, lent by Mr. J. 8S. Forbes, of 
a “Street in Amsterdam,” was next in the catalogue, though not in the 
room, to one of Mr. F. F. Dicksee’s of “ Christ Walking on the Water.” 
The Amsterdam picture was one in Maris’s best style—a row of quaint, 
irregular houses, boats by the wharf, still, cold water from the midst of 
which a post protruded, catching the light. ‘No doubt a fine picture,” 
commented a spectator, “ but it requires a deal of imagination.” “Why? 
I don’t see that; it’s plain enough ; there are the ships, houses, wharf,” 
explained a friendly neighbour. “ Yes, I see all them ; but it’s the rest of 
it that wants the imagination.” Further pause, and then, “Oh! I see; 
I’ve got the wrong number; I thought it was Christ walking on the 
water—that’s what I was looking for.” 

The historical or domestic pictures, such as J. B. Burgess’s “ Presenta- 
tion,” the English ladies visiting the house of a Moor who is presenting 
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his children to them; or Edwin Long’s “Question of Propriety,” the 
priests watching the dancing-girl to decide if the dance was proper or 
not, perhaps attracted the most immediate attention, just in proportion 
as they told their own tale; but, aided by catalogue or talk, the pictures 
émbodying the highest spiritual truths became the most popular. 

The sentiment pervading J. F. Millet’s “ Angelus” which makes 
prayer—the communion with the “ Besetting God”—at evening time, 
‘‘Karth’s natural vesper hour,” seem right and fitting, was an unspoken 
sermon beyond their comprehension as art critics, but within their reach 
as men and women capable of communion with the highest. And, at 
present, when ordinary religious influences appear to make so sadly little 
impression, shall we not use such pictures also as stepping-stones towards 
the truer life, as idea inspirers ? 

Some amount of fine art is now lost to the world because the con- 
struction of most modern houses puts narrow limits to the size of pictures. 
““ We are often unable to express our best ideas for want of room,” I was 
told by a living artist whom this or any age would, I think, call great ; 
and another painter has had what he considers his finest picture left on 
his hands because it is too big for any drawing-room and most galleries, 

Is there not a double work here, for the rich todo? Might they 
not, by buying such pictures, encourage the artists to paint their best 
thoughts, whatever size they require, thus making the world richer, en- 
abling it to possess a little more of the knowledge gained by those who 
‘hang on to the sunskirts of the Most High”? Might they not put them 
as gifts or loans on the walls of churches or hospitals, making bare walls 
speak great truths, not the less audible because of the murmur of the 
people’s thanks, real, if unheard by the donors ? 

Pictures will not do everything. They will not save souls, for “ it 
takes a life to save a life;” but shall such works be kept only for the 
amusement or passing interest of the rich? Shall not we, who care that 
the people should have life and fuller life, press them into the service of 
teaching? Words, mere words, fall flat on the ears of those whose 
, imaginations are withered and dead ; but art, in itself beautiful, in ideas 
rich, they cannot choose but understand, if it be brought within their 
reach, 

Art may do much to keep alive a nation’s waning higher life when 
other influences fail adequately to nourish it; and how shall we neglect 
it in these hard times of spiritual starvation? In Mrs. Browning's 
words ; 

“The artist keeps up open roads between the seen and the unseen. Art is the 
witness of what Zs behind the show.” 
HENRIETTA O. BARNETT. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Partie Finps Our Att Axsovut Ir. 


= HANKS to the good offices 
of Signora Tommasini, 
Philip found Florence a 
very delightful place of 
residence. There, as in 
all other European cities 
to which her avocations 
led her from time to time, 
the Signora had a large 
acquaintance, and there, 
as elsewhere, she led a 
merry and a busy life. 
She only sang three times 
a week, and on the alter- 
nate nights she either re- 
ceived her friends in an 
easy, informal manner, 
or, With that strange han- 
kering after the familiar 
scene which is common 
to all who make their livelihood upon the stage, she went to the Opera, 
and listened to the performances of her colleagues, Either method of 
passing the time was equally agreeable to Philip, who loved society in 
any shape, and was greatly pleased with the reception accorded to him 
by the incongruous assemblage of young Italian nobles, and actors, and 
professors of music, and wandering Englishmen who frequented the 
Signora’s ever-open salons, or jostled one another in her dingy little box 
at the theatre. His voice was extravagantly praised; and as he was 
generally understood to be a wealthy amateur, the manager of the 
Opera and others felt no hesitation in assuring him that he was capable 
of outshining Mario. He did not, of course, take any steps for securing 
the services of the professors who were so civil to him. Under existing 





circumstances, it did not seem likely that he would ever be called upon 


to spend weary hours in practising scales again, and the delight of 
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absolute idleness, which had always been very dear to him, was doubly 
so in the land which is proverbially the best fitted for its enjoyment. 

One or two disagreeable emotions prevented his happiness, during 
the ten days which intervened between his arrival and that of Signor 
Cavestri, from being quite complete. Margaret’s telegram gave him a 
shock and an uneasy afternoon. The brief episode of his married life 
had dropped so far back into the mists of memory that he had long 
since ceased to think of it as a possible source of trouble, and it may be 
supposed that his feelings towards Hugh Kenyon, when he heard of that 
officious person’s behaviour, were not of the most charitable kind. 
Again, he could not shake off a haunting dread of what Margaret might 
say or do upon hearing the true nature of his business in Italy, and if 
he could have recalled his confession five minutes after he had committed 
it to the charge of the post-office, it is certain that he would have done 
so, But in due time a very kind and affectionate letter from Long- 
bourne set his mind at ease upon both of these points; and he had the 
Justice to thank Signora Tommasini for the good advice that she had 
given him. “T shall always come to you in future when I am in any 
difficulty,” said he; and she answered, “Upon my word, I think you 
might apply to a worse person.” 

In writing to Signor Cavestri Philip had found it unavoidable to 
acknowledge his identity, and from this it resulted that, as he was 
breakfasting one morning, the Signora. Bonera rushed into his room 
like a whirlwind, enveloped him in a highly perfumed embrace, kissed 
him on both cheeks, and reproached him shrilly for having concealed the 
fact of their relationship. Signora Bonera, when arrayed in her best 
clothes, was not a cousin to be received enthusiastically by persons of 
fastidious tastes. Her hair, which was liberally oiled, was arranged ina 
towering curly mass above her forehead ; upon the top of this was perched 
a yellow bonnet adorned with large red roses; she wore a silk gown of 
a tartan quite unknown to the highlands of Scotland; and she diffused 
for many yards around her person an odour of patchouli powerful 
enough to have sickened a fox. 

Her heart, she said, had spoken the moment that Philip had 
entered her door. She had felt that this was no stranger. She had 
experienced an irresistible impulse—— Here she started to her feet, 
and Philip, fearing lest the impulse might be coming on again, rose 
hastily, and placed the table between himself and his visitor, as @ 
measure of precaution. 

“‘ My dear Signora Bonera——” he began. 

“Don’t say Signora Bonera ; say Lucia.” 

“ Well, my dear and warm-hearted Lucia, let me implore you not to 
give way to impulse. You must remember that I am an Englishman, 
and in England we do not give way to impulse ; we dislike it very much. 
Perhaps you would not mind my mentioning another of our peculiarities, 

"We never kiss our cousins.” 
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“Ts it possible?” 

“Never, I assure you. In fact, we consider it quite a scandalous 
thing to do. We are not,” continued Philip, speaking slowly, and 
watching the effect of his words upon the lady, “we are not in any way 
a demonstrative people. When we like our cousins very much, we do 
not embrace them, but we endeavour to improve their circumstances.” 

Signora Bonera nodded, as though to imply that that form of 
acknowledging the ties of consanguinity struck her favourably. 

“ But then,” Philip went on, “ our cousins must not be troublesome 
or intrusive people. Indeed, such is our eccentricity that, in a general 
way, the less we see of them, the more likely we are to be liberal towards 
them. I myself have been thinking that if I should succeed in 
establishing my claim to the Brune estate—a very poor estate you will 
be sorry to hear—it would be one of my proudest privileges to increase 
your annual income, my dear Lucia. After what I have said, you will 
understand that I could only do so subject to the restriction I have 
hinted at. In point of fact, if I ever saw or heard of you again, I am 
afraid you would lose your allowance. Now, what should you say to 
2,500 lire a year 4” 

Signora Bonera, who had shown no signs of taking offence at this 
plain-spoken offer, shrugged her shoulders, spread out her hands, and 
made a hideous face. Philip rightly interpreted this pantomime to 
mean that the sum was paltry, but that she would accept it, if she could 
not get more. 

“ Lucia,” said he, ‘I fear that you are greedy. And that is a pity, 
because it lessens my interest in you. You see, there really is no 
reason at all why I should increase your income.” 

‘“‘ When one is ashamed of one’s relations, one must pay to get rid of 
them,” remarked Signora Bonera quite good-humouredly. 

“Just so; but as you will not come to England, and as I can very 
well exist without visiting Florence again, I can virtually get rid of you 
gratis. There is the post, you will say. Well, I offer you 2,500 lire a 
year not to write me letters; and I consider that a very fair price. 
Think it over, my dear Lucia, and I am sure you will consider it so too.” 

Philip would hardly have dared to be so impertinent if he had not 
seen by the woman’s manner that impertinence was not likely to affront 
her, She answered him by another shrug and another grimace, and 
then held out her hand to him frankly. 

“Tt shall be a bargain,” said she; “only you must say nothing 
about it to Jo zio, or i. 

“Or he will want it all for himself. Do not alarm yourself, he 
shall be kept in ignorance. And, by the way, when is that estimable 
uncle going to make his appearance? He has already kept me waiting 
a week,” 

“ Eh! he is an old man; and what was the hurry? I had a letter 
from him this morning, saying that we might expect him to-morrow. I 
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was going to ask you to come in the evening and meet him ; but since 





you are so proud 
“T assure you I am not in the least proud, and I shall be delighted 


to spend the evening with you some other time ; but perhaps /o zio and 
T could hold our first conference more comfortably if he would do me 
the honour to dine with me here to-morrow.” 

“ As you please,” answered the accommodating Lucia. And when 
she was gone Philip began to think that she had got her promise of a 
hundred a year upon tolerably easy terms. ‘I would have promised 
her more, though, if she had stuck out for it,” he said to himself 
laughing ; “I shouldn’t much care about introducing these noble Italian 
relatives to Nellie. What will the old man be like, I wonder? I hope 
he won't kiss me.” 

But when Signor Cavestri was announced, the next evening, 
Philip perceived at once that there was no fear of his doing anything of 
that kind. He was a dapper, consequential little gentleman, with grey 
hair, a dyed moustache, carefully-brushed threadbare clothes, and a 
snuff-box. He paused at the door, drew himself up to his full height of 
five-foot-six, and bowed. Then he advanced a few steps, and bowed 
again. Finally he held out his hand in asomewhat patronising manner, 
and said it gave him infinite pleasure to find himself in the presence of 
his sister’s son. He was so dignified, so affable, and declined with such 
inexorable suavity to speak a word upon matters of business until he: 
should have eaten his dinner, that Philip was charmed with him, and 
thought to himself that, if this relative wanted to be pensioned off, he 
was playing his cards unskilfully. 

“He would pass muster anywhere. ‘My uncle, the Marchese 
Cavestri’—it sounds very well, and I don’t know why he shouldn’t be 
a marchese ; he looks like one, and he is pompous enough to be a grand- 
duke. I daresay he manufactures Bologna sausages though, when he’s 
at home.” Philip, to whom any new type of humanity was a godsend, 
was so well entertained, during dinner, by studying his uncle, drawing 
him out, and taking mental notes of his peculiarities, that he felt no im- 
patience to begin questioning him upon the subject which he had been 
brought thither to discuss, and it was Signor Cavestri himself who first 
introduced it. 

‘You wish, as I understand,” said he, “to have proof of the legiti- 
macy of your birth. It gives me much satisfaction to be in a position 
to furnish you with that proof. In my presence, on the 25th of April, 
1853, Signor Bruno was married to my sister, the late Lucia Cavestri, 
at the church of Sant’ Onofrio, in the city of Florence.” And, having 
delivered himself of this announcement with the air of one who chal- 
lenged contradiction, Signor Cavestri crossed his legs, threw back his 


head, and took snuff. 
“You said Signor Bruno, I think,” observed Philip, his heart beat- 


ing a little more quickly. 
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“Signor Bruno; or, as you would say in English, Meestare Braoun. 
He afterwards, as you are aware, assumed the title of Count Marescalchi.” 

“The difference of Bruno and Brown is of some importance. I 
presume there is a register kept at the church.” 

“ At Sant’ Onofrio? Certainly there is; and with your permission 
we will examine it together to-morrow morning. Sincerely rejoiced 
shall I be, my dear nephew, if I can be the means of restoring to you 
your family estates. That I have a disinterested wish for your welfare 
I have, I think, already shown,” continued Signor Cavestri grandi- 
loquently. “I resigned you—not without a pang, believe me—to that 
wealthy English lady whose name is so extraordinary a one that I will 
not attempt to grapple with it—I resigned you, I say, to her, feeling 


-that I was best consulting your happiness in so doing. My own means 


alas! suffice barely to provide me with the necessaries of life; and for 
myself, when I am powerless to offer assistance, I withdraw—I do not 
intrude upon those whom I cannot serve. Thus I saw but little of your 
lamented mother during the last years of her life; and for the same 
reason I have refrained from even writing to inform myself of your 
health and prosperity throughout this long period of separation.” 

He did not mention that he and his brother had received handsome 
sums of money from Margaret in acknowledgment of their written 
promise that they would at no future time attempt to exercise control 
over their nephew’s education or liberty. 

Philip said he fully appreciated this delicacy, and Signor Cavestri 
resumed : “ It is at the cost of some personal sacrifice that I am here at 
this moment ; but it is painful to speak of such matters, Poverty is an 
evil to be borne with fortitude. To conceal itis impossible ; to parade it 
is unworthy.” 

“Shall I?” thought Philip, “or shan’t I? Really, I think I will.” 
He produced a bank-note, and began hesitatingly: “‘It should be a 
matter of course that any expenses incurred on my behalf—I hope you 
will allow me to - 

In another moment the note was in Signor Cavestri’s pocket. 

The old gentleman took it with an air of such kind condescension that 
Philip could not help thanking him. “Iam sure I am very much in- 
debted to you——” 

“My dear nephew, do not distress me by mentioning it. I am 
entirely at your orders. arly to-morrow morning I will give the 
necessary notice, and at eleven o’clock the register of Sant’ Onofrio shall 
be ready for your inspection.” 

Shortly after this Signor Cavestri retired, wishing his entertainer 
good-night with a happily-blended mixture of respect and avuncular 
affection. The next morning, punctually at the appointed hour, he 
reappeared ; and after a short drive, which seemed rather a long one to 
Philip, the pair were admitted into the sacristy of the church of Sant’ 
Onofrio by a black-browed priest, who was awaiting them. 
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All at once it flashed across Philip that he had reached the crowning 
and decisive moment of his life. In one word of the open volume there 
on the old oak table lay all his future, inexorably predestined and waiting 
for him. “Either I am somebody, or I am less than nobody,” he 
thought. “I am a Brune, or I am only a doubtful sort of a Brown. 
I am to have a fresh start and a fair fortune, or I am to drop back into 
the old life of obscurity and drudgery and debt, and to be laughed at for 
having made a fool of myself into the bargain. Two wretched little 
letters of the alphabet to settle it all, one way or the other!” He 
positively did not dare to look; his heart stood still. The dim sacristy, 
with its old carved-oak presses, the vault-like chill of the air, the faint, 
musty smell of dust and stale incense, the old man and the priest gazing 
at him curiously—all these, for one bewildering instant, seemed part 
of a nightmare which he would have given the world to be able to 
shake off. 

Then he held his breath, and looked—and broke out into an irre- 
pressible exclamation of joy. There, on the page before him, in a large, 
distinct handwriting, was the signature of “ George Brune,” surmounting 
that of “ Lucia Cavestri.” “And it’s all right, by Jupiter!” shouted 
Philip, unable to control himself; “and I can pay every penny I owe, 
and Meg shall live with me, if she will, and the stage may go to the 
devil! Hurrah! ‘The gates are passed, and Heaven is won!’” 

The priest, who naturally had not understood a word of this excited 
declamation, looked slightly scandalised, and crossed himself, while Signor 
Cavestri took snuff, and laughed a short, dry laugh. 

“ Allow me, my dear nephew,” said he, “to congratulate you in 
advance upon coming into your fortune, and myself upon having been 
the humble means of leading you towards it.” 

Philip shook hands warmly with the old gentleman ; he shook hands 
also with the priest ; he emptied his pockets of all the money that was 
in them, and poured it into the various boxes which the church contained, 
so that the poor of the parish received an unusually large donation 
that week, and his Holiness the Pope benefited to the extent of five 
napoleons in the form of Peter’s pence. 

“ Eh, eh!” exclaimed Signor Cavestri, who had watched this prodi- 
gality with raised eyebrows ; “it seems, then, that your estate is a large 
one, my nephew.” 

“No; itis not large,” answered Philip, laughing a little at himself. 
“JT shall not be a rich man. I suppose that, strictly speaking, arrears 
will be due to me; but I should never think of claiming them.” 

Signor Cavestri smiled half benevolently, half compassionately. “Such 
generous sentiments do you immense credit,” said he; “ but justice, we 
must remember, is justice. Might I venture to suggest that the half 
only of these arrears should be claimed ?” 

“You don’t understand,” replied Philip. ‘“ Mr. Neville Brune is a 
great friend of mine—a very particular friend. It would be out of the 
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question for me to make such a demand upon him. Besides, he couldn’t 
a: a 

‘ - Ah!” said Signor Cavestri, with an expressive dropping of his 

head and hoist of his shoulders. 

“ And now,” Philip resumed, “ let us take a copy of this entry in the 
register, and be off. I must write to England immediately.” 

He took leave of his uncle at the church door, and hurried back to 
his hotel, treading upon air. He had never known how much he had 
desired this thing until it had come into his possession. He had never 
known what a weight those five thousand pounds that he owed to 
Signora Tommasini had been upon his mind until he saw a near prospect 
of his being able to return them to her. For he had never dared to 
think much about it before, and, as we know, he had a remarkable 
power of putting away from him all reflections that were disturbing to 
his peace. 

“Dearest Meg,” he wrote, “I have been to the church of Sant’ 
Onofrio, and there it is in black and white—‘ George Brune’ and ‘ Lucia 
Cavestri.’ I know you will give me joy. You don’t need me to tell 
you that Longbourne will be your home as long as ever you like to 
make it so, and I am quite sure that Nellie will say the same. Isn’t it 
just like the end of a fairy-tale /—Longbourne in the hands of the old 
family again; you with all your dreams about to be fulfilled ; nobody a 
penny the worse (for of course I shall not let Mr. Brune suffer any loss, 
beyond what can’t be helped); and your unworthy correspondent an 
independent man! I can hardly believe it all, and have to keep looking 
at the copy of the register which lies beside me to convince myself that 
Iam awake, Now that it is all over, I may tell you in strict confidence 
that I never half liked the idea of exhibiting myself upon the stage; 
and you, I know, always hated it. However, all’s well that ends 
well,” &e., &e. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to quote the letter at full length. 
Philip scribbled on for the best part of an hour, and, with a thrill of 


Pleasure and exultation, signed himself, for the first time, “ Philip 


Brune.” 

_ On returning from her drive that afternoon, Signora Tommasini 
found Mr. Marescalchi extended upon one of the arm-chairs in her 
gaudy salon; and as soon as she saw his face, ‘“ Ah!” she cried, “I 
know what is the news you have brought me.” 

“T have brought you good news,” said Philip. “ At least, I hope 
you will think it so.” 

“You know I do not think it so,” returned the Signora pettishly ; 
“T am disappointed and disgusted, and I don’t mind telling you as 
much. I wish that meddling old housekeeper had been hung before she 
did all this mischief! Don’t expect any congratulations from me; I 
never was more sorry for anything in my life. Your career is spoilt, 
and I have lost my friend.” 
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“Do you know, I am not so certain that I had a career to spoil 
and as for your friend, since you are good enough to call me your friend, 
I promise you that you will never lose him, if you care to keep him.” 

“You couldn’t very well say less than that ; but it doesn’t alter the 
fact, unfortunately. Will you ask me to go and stay with you at Long- 
bourne? I should like to see you attempt such a thing! No; the day 
will come when you will think that you have done a great deal if you 
shake hands with me after a concert. I know what English society is, 
I might be invited to stay with dukes and duchesses, and grandees of 
that sort; but to a house such as yours will be—never in the world! 
The people amongst whom you are going to live never heard of the 
Tommasini; or, if they did, it was only as a woman who sings at the 
Opera, a person whom they would rank a little above their upper 
servants and decidedly below the village doctor. You would not be 
allowed to know me, if you wished it; but you will not wish it. You 
will always be what those about you are; and you will become a carica- 
ture of a country squire, whereas you might have been a famous singer. 
It is a thousand pities. Well, what are you going to do next?” 

“I suppose,” said Philip smiling, “that the next thing for me to do 
will be to go back to England, bearing my sheaves with me.” 

“Your sheaves? You haven't got your sheaves yet; and I shouldn't 
wonder if you had to wait some little time before you did get them. I 
don’t know what Mr. Brune and Mrs. Stanniforth and the rest of them 
may be inclined to do; but it strikes me that, if I were in possession of 
a nice property, you wouldn’t get me to drop a curtsey and hand it over 
to you by flourishing the copy of a register before my eyes. I wonder, 
by the way, whether there could be any hope of that precious old uncle 
of yours having played tricks with the register?” 

“ How disagreeable you are!” exclaimed Philip, laughing outright. 
“ My venerable uncle may be capable of committing forgery—indeed, I 
should not imagine him to be the man to stick at a trifle—but no one 
but an Englishman ever wrote that ‘George Brune.’ Besides which, 
the ink was quite faded, and there was no trace of an erasure. Melan- 
choly as it may be, I am afraid there is no disputing the genuineness of 
the entry.” 

‘You will have to prove it, though, and a good deal more besides, I 
suspect, before you can enter upon your inheritance. Were I in your 
place, I should go and see the English Consul, and ask him what is the 
proper course to pursue. If you ask me my candid opinion, I should 
say you were in for a long lawsuit.” 

The Signora was so put out that she would predict nothing but 
unpleasant things ; and although her prophecies were evidently inspired 
rather by annoyance than conviction, Philip’s exuberant spirits were a 
little damped by what she said, and he willingly left her when she 
exclaimed, after looking at her watch, that she had only just time to 
dress: 
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“ Are you coming to hear me sing to-night?” she called after him, 
as he was leaving the room; and Philip answered, “ Yes, of course.” 
He did not, however, keep his promise. Upon thinking things over, he 
decided that it would be just as well to follow the Signora’s advice, and 
see the British Consul before starting for England; and accordingly he 
wrote to that official, stating the circumstances of his case, and inquiring 
whether there were any formalities which might be gone through while 
he was on the spot. He would call on the following afternoon, he 
added, for his answer. It took him some little time to compose this 
missive, and when he had finished it and despatched it by a messenger, 
it was almost too late to go to the theatre ; so, feeling an urgent need to 
talk to somebody about the subject which was uppermost in his mind, he 
strolled off to the Via San Giorgio, and spent the remainder of the 
evening with his relatives there. 

They, at all events, did not discourage him. Signora Bonera was 
amiable and respectful, her husband was subserviency itself, and Signor 
Cavestri beguiled the time by relating anecdotes of the late Mr. Brune, 
whose oddity appeared to have been equalled only by his arrogance, and 
who, as the old gentleman very candidly admitted, had never allowed 
his wife’s relations to come near him after his marriage. 

“Once,” said he, “I was in the neighbourhood of Naples, and I 
thought I would go and see my sister, who was living at that time in 
the villa that her husband had purchased there. I have never been one 
of those heroes who adore danger for its own sake; so I refrained from 
entering the house. But I had not been five minutes in the garden 
when out came Signor Bruno, and caught me. ‘ What the devil do you 
want here?’ says he ; and before I could answer a word, he had gripped 
me by the collar, and was pushing me before him towards the gate. 
‘Now, let me see your ugly face here again,’ he called out, ‘and’—I 
give you his very words, I assure you—‘ and I will break every bone in 
your skin!’ He would have done it, too; for though he was a small 
man, he had the strength of a horse and the temper of a fiend. Hh! che 
animale! Pardon me, my dear nephew, for speaking so of your father ; 
but you will allow that I had provocation.” 

“You shall not be treated in that way when you come to see me at 
Longbourne,” said Philip. 

But Signor Cavestri declared that he was much too old to think of 
leaving Italy now ; and so the evening passed away pleasantly enough. 

The foreign custom of making a light breakfast off coffee and rolls 
immediately after rising was a very congenial one to Philip’s tastes. By 
means of it, and of taking a long time over dressing, he managed to 
dawdle away the morning with little more exertion than if it had been 
a part of the night. At half-past twelve he partook of a more solid 
repast, which occupied him agreeably for another hour and a half; and 
80, towards three o'clock, he strolled leisurely away to the Consulate. 

He was at once shown into the presence of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
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representative, who looked up from his writing, and said: “ Oh, Mr.— 
er !—Brune ?” 

Philip bowed. 

“T have been looking through the papers relating to the year 1853, 
and I am sorry to say that I can find no record of the marriage which 
you mention in your note.” 

“T have already got a copy of the marriage certificate,” answered 
Philip, holding out the document in question. ‘The marriage took 
, place at the church of Sant’ Onofrio, in the month of April.” 
“Qh, that,” said the Consul, tossing the paper carelessly on one 
side—“ that is of no use whatever.” 
“‘ How do you mean, of no use?” asked Philip, rather startled. 
“Why, a marriage of that kind is no marriage at all, legally speaking. 
Of course I don’t say that the parties may not have acted in perfect good 
faith ; I know nothing about that. But in the eyes of the law such a 
\4 ceremony could not make them man and wife.” 

“ But, my good sir, they were married in church.” 

“ Exactly so. They were married in church, when they ought to 
have been married at the Consulate or the Embassy. This is by no 
means the first case of the kind that has come under my notice. It 
| seems hard, no doubt, that such a severe penalty should attach to 
ignorance ; but if people will not take the trouble to inform themselves , 
of the law, they must suffer for it ; and the law is that, when a British 

subject wishes to be married abroad, he must be married under the 
British flag.” 
Philip dropped into the nearest chair, and sat speechless. He could 
i hardly believe in the possibility of such a griévous stroke of bad luck as 
} this having befallen him. It would not have surprised him to have 
learnt that his father had gone through a mock marriage, or that he 
had never been married at all; but that the man should have intended 
to act fairly, and should have failed to do so through mere carelessness 
and stupidity, was simply heartrending. ; 

“Perhaps,” he said at last, “they may have been married at the 
Consulate before or after the religious ceremony took place.” 

“Yes; I thought of that, and I have already made a thorough 
dj search. I am sorry to tell you that no person of the name of Brune has 
ever been married here.” 

“ Well, I shall not give it up,” said Philip, rising, and addressing his 
informant as defiafitly as if that obliging gentleman had been a personal 
enemy. “If they were not married here, they may have been married 
somewhere else; and I suppose time end place are not of much im- 
ll portance.” 
| “Well, no. A marriage contracted within a certain period of time 
| would serve your purpose, no doubt. Of course you are aware that 
subsequent marriage does not legitimise children born out of wed- 
lock.” 
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With that parting word of caution ringing in his ears, Philip 
stumbled down the staircase and out into the sunny street. The game 
was not up, he kept repeating to himself, as he made his way back to 
the Lung’ Arno; there was Naples, and there was Rome, and there 
were many other places to be visited before he would abandon all hope. 
In the sequel he did institute investigations in all these cities; and, 
indeed, he has not yet given up a habit of searching the archives of any 
Consulate within reach of which he may happen to find himself; but 
never to this day has any record been discovered of a marriage between 
George Brune and Lucia Cavestri. 

Probably, if Philip had felt any real hope at the time, he would not 
have found it necessary to buoy himself up with so many inward asse- 
verations that there was no reason to despair. When he reached the 
hotel, he shut himself up in his bedroom, and gave way utterly. It was 
too bad—it really was too bad—he thought, to be shipwrecked in this 
way within sight of port. And he had meant to make such an excellent 
use of his money, too, and to turn over a new leaf, and to promote 
everybody’s happiness! It was almost a question now whether the 
human race deserved that any trouble should be taken to promote its 
happiness. .A world in which there could exist such criminals as men 
who would not be at the pains of ascertaining whether they were 
married or not, and such laws as to render a bond fide marriage no 
marriage at all, was indeed a miserable sort of contrivance to call a 
world. ‘Good heavens! how I wish I hadn’t written that idiotic letter 
to Meg last night!” he exclaimed. “ Of course she will tell everybody ; 
and a precious fool I shall look when the truth comes out! I can see 
that old harridan of a Winnington grinning from ear to earat me. I 
won't go back and face them all—hanged if I will! T’ll go and drown 
myself in the Arno.” 

Instead of adopting that extreme measure, Philip went downstairs, 
after a time, and poured forth his sorrows into the ear of Signora 
Tommasini, from whom, as might have been expected, he received but 
scant commiseration. 

“The very best thing that could possibly have happened to you!” 
cried the hard-hearted Signora. ‘“ Sant’ Onofrio shall have a pound or 
two of the biggest wax candles that money can buy for this. Now there 
is some chance of your enjoying life and making it enjoyable for others, 
instead of being an utterly useless and miserable member of society, as 
you were in a fair way towards becoming.” 

“Oh, go on!” said Philip ; “if anybody wants to kick me, now is his 
time. I shan’t resent it; I am far too crushed to resent anything. I 
haven’t a grain of spirit left in me.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to say so!” cried Signora Tommasini 
warmly. “Crushed indeed! Crushed because you turn out to be 
yourself, and not somebody else !—crushed because you have to make 
your own way in the world, instead of finding it made for you !—crushed 
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because your talents will not be wasted, and because a brilliant career is 
open to you, in the place of a wretched, torpid existence among English 
rustics! Don’t try to make me believe that you are such a poor creature 
as that.” 

The Signora strode up and down the room while she declaimed, and 
adorned her discourse with appropriate gesticulation. Even in that 
moment of deep dejection, Philip could not help watching her with some 
slight amusement. ‘“ What scolding powers ycu possess!” said he, 
“You are a positive virago.” 

The Signora went on scolding for some time; but very likely she 
did not mean the half of what she said, and was only scolding with a 
view to rousing her friend from his state of moral collapse. If so, she 
was unsuccessful. Philip sat in a lump on his chair, his arms falling, 
his head sunk on his breast, and only smiled faintly, every now and then, 
when the speaker struck a specially dramatic attitude, or indulged in 
some particularly lofty flight of eloquence. Had she known him better, 
she would have left him alone, in perfect assurance that another twenty- 
four hours or so would see the mercury of his spirits rising again. She 
did, however, know him well enough to be aware that, when scolding 
would not do, petting might be employed with advantage ; and so, after 
a time, she changed her tone, sat down beside him, told him how very 
sorry she was for,his disappointment, agreed with him that his case was 
in many respects a very hard one, and comforted him after much tho 
same fashion as a nurse comforts a baby. And then some casual visitors 
dropped in; and in the course of about five minutes Philip was laughing 
and talking with them quite as usual. 

From that day forth Signora Tommasini began to exercise an in- 
fluence and authority over him to which he submitted half willingly, 
half apprehensively. It was very pleasant, and saved a deal of trouble, 
to have things settled for him, to be told good-humouredly—but peremp- 
torily—what he was to do, to be provided with a singing-master, and 
with occupations as well as amusements; and it was a great blessing to 
have a resolute friend, able and willing to deal with the incensed Cavestri 
clan in a more or less summary style ; but Philip had an uncomfortable 
and increasing feeling of doubt as to what might be the true meaning 
and nature of all this affection. He was very much afraid indeed that 
it was not of a maternal character. Never a word had he breathed to 
the Signora of his engagement to Nellie Brune. He had abstained from 
telling her at first because, as he said to himself, one’s women friends 
never do like to hear of such things: he kept silence now because he 
really dared not speak. Had his circumstances been other than they 
were, he might have laughed at the notion of this fat woman’s being in 
love with him, and might even—such is the pitilessness of youth—have 
amused himself by leading her on to make herself ridiculous; but the 
thought of the five thousand pounds that he owed her made him feel 
that this might be no laughing matter. The memory of that horrid 
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debt rose up before him in the silent watches of the night, and caused 
him to groan in spirit. There were moments when he felt almost ready 
to sacrifice everything—Nellie, Margaret, Longbourne, and all the past 
—to marry the Signora, and start afresh in the world under those novel 
conditions, He had made an egregious failure of the old life, and it 
seemed to him as if nothing but worse failure was likely to come of a 
return to it. It was more in accordance with his system of philosophy 
to cast aside failures than to attempt to convert them into successes. 

But it was only at night that such gloomy self-communings forced 
themselves upon him. During the day he was merry enough, and had 
little difficulty in ridding himself of dull care. After his triumphant 
letter to Margaret, he found it impossible at once to confess the extent 
of the fiasco ; but he wrote to her evasively, saying that he had been too 
hasty ; there was a slight hitch ; the necessary proofs were not so easy 
to get at as he had supposed they would be; he must exercise a little 
patience, &c., &c. And he considered himself justified in so writing, 
since he had not yet received answers from the Consuls at Leghorn, 
Naples, and other places, with whom he had put himself in communi- 
cation. 

In this state of enjoyment, tempered by anxiety, Philip spent several 
weeks, during which time other persons, who have dropped out of sight 
for so long that it is to be feared that the reader may have forgotten all 
about them, were working out their several destinies under circumstances 
which must now be recorded. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Watter Gores To A Batt, 


Iris probable that, for the first few months after Walter’s departure 
from home, the whole City of London did not contain a more thoroughly 
disconsolate young man than he. He had known that he would dislike 
sitting upon a high stool, that he would find the persons with whom he 
would have to associate uncongenial in most respects ; but the reality 
far outdid his expectations. More than once he was sorely tempted to 
look back, like Lot’s wife ; especially as he was unable to detect any 
signs of a Zoar in the distance to compensate him for this toilsome 
march through a dreary waste of ciphers. Not only did he abominate his 
work ; but it must be confessed that he did it badly. He had no head 
for figures, and indeed w= not quick at acquiring any fresh branch of 
knowledge, nor did he receive the smallest assistanc2 or encouragement 
from Mr. Boulzer, a surly, burly old man with a red face, who seldom 
spoke to his subordinates, and, when he did speak to them, did so in 
such a manner that they would willingly have dispensed with the 
attention, 
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But, if Walter Brune was not dowered with a large supply of brains, 
he possessed no bad substitute for them in the shape of plenty of 
perseverance and a strong will ; and so, in process of time, he conquered 
the first difficulties of the business which he had set himself to learn, and 
was rewarded by a grunt or two of approval from his uncle, who now 
began to take a little more notice of him. Every Thursday he was 
invited. to dine at the large, cold, and uninhabited-looking house at 
Clapham where the old banker had resided for close upon half a century, 
and where Walter’s young face made an odd contrast to those of the 
half-dozen or so of elderly gentlemen who usually completed the party. 
In private life Mr. Boulger was gruff, but not particularly ungracious. 
He seemed rather to like talking to his nephew, and Walter sometimes 
had a hope that mention might be made of him in his wealthy relative’s 
will. As for the partnership of which he had once spoken so confi- 
dently, that appeared to be very far off indeed. Mr. Boulger never 
made the most remote allusion to the subject, and did not hesitate to 
give expression to the poor opinion that he had formed of his nephew's 
business capacities. 

“You will never make a banker,” he with “you will never make a 
man of business at all. It isn’t in you. But. it will do you no harm to 
work, Slave away, morning and night, summer and winter—that’s 
what I did at your age, and you see I am none the worse for it, and a 
good deal the richer. I am an old man now—I go with the century— 
and never had a day’s illness in my life, sir, that I can recollect. It’s 
your idle people who grow sickly; we busy men haven’t the time. 
Why, I could walk from here to Lombard Street and back again now, 
and eat my dinner all the better for it afterwards.” 

It was all very well for Mr. Boulger, who had been taken into 
partnership at the age of thirty, to boast of his health and wealth ; but 
to a young man who had little prospect of the one to console him for 
the possible loss of the other the career thus described was scarcely 
fascinating. Walter, however, was not discouraged. He could but do 
his best, he thought to himself; and even if nothing came of it at all, 
hard labour at least prevented him from brooding over certain private 
sorrows of his own that we know of. Moreover, he was becoming 
accustomed to the life, as every one becomes accustomed at last to every- 
thing in this world; and from time to time he came across a college 
friend, and had a refreshing talk over old days, which, together with 
those Sunday dinners, during the winter, at Marescalchi’s club, made 
him feel that he was not altogether an outcast from civilisation. 

Had it not been for such occasional glimpses as these of his own 
world, he would have led an existence of complete solitude; for the 
Brunes were not people who had a large acquaintance, and Walter had 
abstained from calling upon the few friends whom he possessed in 
London, being, like most young men crossed in love, in a temporary 
condition of enmity against the whole of the othersex. It was therefore 
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with some surprise that, on returning to his rooms one evening in the 
beginning of June, he found upon his table a square envelope addressed 
in a lady’s hand, which envelope, when opened, proved to contain a 
formal invitation to dinner from Lady Travers. 

Walter's first impulse was to write a refusal. He was shy, and he 
was rather afraid of the magnificent people whom he supposed that he 
would meet at Travers House. Besides which, he did not wish to have 
anything to do with any one who had ever borne the name of Winning- 
ton. So he sat down and wrote that Mr. Walter Brune regretted that 
he would be unable to dine with Lord and Lady Travers on the day 
named. Then he frowned thoughtfully on this missive for five minutes, 
and ended by tearing it up. It was true that Edith had shown herself 
unworthy of an honest man’s love ; it was true also that he had himself 
got over a boyish affection so obviously misplaced. Still, he would 
rather like to know what had become of her. He had been too proud to 
mention Miss Winnington in his letters home; but the fact was that he 
did feel some curiosity upon this point, and no doubt Lady Travers 
would satisfy it without any questions being put to her. Accordingly, 
he took another sheet of paper, and wrote that Mr. Walter Brune would 
have much pleasure, &c.; and ten days later, exactly as the clocks were 
striking eight, Mr. Walter Brune was mounting the great staircase of 
Travers House. “If he had learnt nothing else in the City, he had at 
least learnt to be punctual ; whence it resulted that he had to spend a 
quarter of an hour by himself in a vast drawing-room, feeling very hot 
and uncomfortable, before Lady Travers came in and apologised. 

“T am afraid,” she began, “I have kept you waiting, Mr. Brune— 
or may I not say Walter? I have been so accustomed to hear you 
talked about as Walter, that I can hardly think of you by any other 
name.” 

Walter said that he much preferred to be called by his Christian 
name ; he, too, was much more accustomed to that mode of address than 
to a more formal one. He added, rather disingenuously, that he did 
not know by whom Lady Travers could have heard him spoken of at all. 

“By Margaret, of course,” she answered laughing. ‘Who else 
should have talked to me about you?” 

And then she looked so hard at Walter that that bashful young 
man became very red, and said it was a hot day for the time of year. 
“What an ass she must think me!” he ejaculated inwardly. “Of 
course she knows all about it, and I believe she’s laughing at me. I 
wish to goodness I hadn’t come.” 

But Lady Travers did not seem to notice his embarrassment, and 
gave him time to recover himself by talking without intermission until 
the arrival of other guests obliged her to leave him. The room was 
soon full of people; and Walter lost his self-consciousness in pleasure 
and curiosity when he found himself close to a knot of celebrities, 
amongst whom were a Cabinet minister and two foreign ambassadors, 
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He was not introduced to Lord Travers, a fierce-looking old man who 
was wheeled into the drawing-room in a chair, but who did not appear 
at the dinner-table, his gout forbidding him to touch any of the 
delicacies set before his guests. At dinner Walter was placed next to a 
good-humoured lady -vho knew all about him, having had a son in the 
Oxford eleven, and who talked quite knowingly on the subject of 
cricket ; so that, upon the whole, our young friend spent a pleasant 
enough evening; though he could not quite understand why he should 
have been asked. 

“Going away already ?” said Lady Travers, when he went up to bid 
her good-night. “ Why are you in sucha hurry? I wanted to have a 
chat with you about dear old Crayminster; but you must come and see 
me again soon. You will be almost sure to find me any day between 
five and six, and I shall always be at home to you. It is so seldom that 
I meet anybody who belongs to our part of the world now. I suppose 
you know that my mother and Edith are in London.” 

Walter said No; he had not heard. 

“Oh, yes; they have taken a house in Park Street for the season. 
By the way, I have a little dance next Thursday, and I shall be so glad 
to see you, if you care to come.” 

Walter was completely mystified. Why all this excessive cordiality ? 
And what did Lady Travers mean by talking about her mother and 
sister? One thing was certain, she could not be aware of the circum- 
stances under which he had seen them last, and in any case he was 
determined not to run the risk of meeting Edith at this dance. He 
began some unintelligible excuse, which Lady Travers cut short without 
ceremony. 

“T think you had much better come,” she said. 

“T can’t come,” answered Walter in despair. “If you will allow 
me, I will call upon you some day, and tell you why. I can’t explain 
with all these people in the room.” 

“Explanations are not required,” she answered smiling. “I know 
what your reason for refusing is; but it is such a bad one that I cannot 
accept it. Why, my dear Walter, if everybody felt the scruples that 
you do, society would come to an end, because half the men in London 
would be afraid to go out anywhere, lest they should meet—somebody 
whom they didn’t want to meet.” She added in a lower voice, “ Don’t 


‘ be so faint-hearted.” 


“What do you mean?” Walter began eagerly. But Lady Travers 
was already speaking to some one else, and only looked over her 
shoulder, as she shook hands with him, to say, “I shall expect you on 
Thursday, then.” 

Walter trudged homewards in a state of much wonder and excite- 
ment. If Lady Travers had meant anything at all, she must have 
meant that there was hope for him; and, if there was hope for him, 
Edith must have mentioned him to her; and if Edith had mentioned 
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him—— But at this point Walter called common sense to his aid, and 
told himself that he was not going to believe anything of that sort. He 
had heard from the girl’s own lips that she did not care enough about 
him to face any trial for his sake; that, surely, was conclusive enough 
to satisfy anybody. And then he recalled those fatal words, and went 
through the conclusion of that melancholy interview at Longbourne 
once more, as he had done many and many a time before, when he had 
been tempted to think that he had been too hasty, and that, after all, it 
might have been nothing but sheer terror of Mrs. Winnington that had 
induced Edith to dismiss him. Nevertheless, the more he thought of it 
—and he thought of very little else for the next few days and nights— 
the more he became convinced that Edith must have taken her sister 
into her confidence, and surely Lady Travers would not have been so 
cruel as to encourage him unless there were some real ground for 
encouragement. He made up his mind that he would speak to Edith— 
there could be no harm in his doing that ; for Mrs. Winnington herself 
had admitted that they must speak, if they met—and then he would 
very soon find out the truth. In the meantime, he could not help 
admitting a delightful suspicion into his mind that Edith had taken the 
very first possible means of communicating with him that had come 
within her reach since their severance. Even if she only wanted to tell 
him that she was sorry for having treated him with so much heartless- 
ness that would be something. He pictured her seizing an opportunity 
to whisper a few hurried words of penitence to him in the ball-room, her 
colour coming and going as of old, and he could very easily imagine 
himself forgiving her. Walter was nothing if not practical; yet the 
thought of a romantic leave-taking and of two faithful hearts destined 
to beat for ever apart was not without its charms for him. 

He nursed these pleasing illusions up to the supreme moment when 
he accosted Edith on the Thursday evening, and then was robbed of 
them all at a blow ; for her start of surprise and her face of consternation 
sufficiently convinced him that this meeting had been entirely unforeseen 
by her. She was looking radiantly beautiful; she was exquisitely 
dressed ; she wore about her neck the magnificent pearls which had 
come to Mrs. Winnington by inheritance, and which had enhanced the 
charms of each of her daughters in succession ; half-a-dozen men were 
pressing round her, begging for a dance, and Walter had time to say no 
more than “ How do you do?” before he was jostled beyond speaking 
distance. For the “little dance” to which he had been invited was in 
reality a crowded ball. 

Five minutes afterwards, the good-natured lady who had sat beside 
Walter on the night of the dinner-party said to Lady Travers, “ Would 
you like to see a banker’s clerk in a towering rage? If so, just cast a 
glance at poor Mr. Brune. Has the girl of his heart thrown him over, 
or is it only that somebody has trodden on his toe ?” 

Lady Travers hastened to join her young friend, who indeed was 
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leaning with his broad shoulders against the wall, looking as black as a 
thunder-cloud. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, trying hard not to laugh. 

“Why did you make me come here?” returned he. “ You knew 
quite well what it was that induced me to accept your invitation, and I 
suppose you knew, too, what I should get for my pains. Well; it was 
a capital joke, and I hope you are satisfied. Your sister stared at me, 
as if she had seen a ghost, when I spoke to her; but the shock hasn’t 
upset her much. You see she is enjoying herself immensely, dancing 
with that curly-headed fellow—whoever he may be.” 

“ My dear Walter, you must not speak so loud; and you are not to 
scold me in my own house, if you please. If you are so ungrateful and 
unreasonable, I shall send you about your business. Can’t you under- 
stand that, if I had told certain people that you were to be here, certain 
people would probably have remained away? I have put your foot on 
the first step of the ladder ; but I really cannot carry you up upon my 
shoulders. Now do, like a good, sensible fellow, watch your oppor- 
tunity and take advantage of it, and don’t make me a rebuke to the 
foolish by standing sulking there till people ask me who you are and 
what is the matter with you.” 

“T’m afraid I was awfully rude,” said Walter, contiitely ; “ you 
have been very kind to me—I’m sure I don’t know why—and I beg 
your pardon for speaking as I did. But look here, Lady Travers, I’m 
the worst man in the world at understanding hints. I wish you would 
tel] me plainly whether there is any hope.” 

“There is always hope fora man. If a man does not get what he 
wants, he has himself to blame; it is only women who are condemned 
to be hopeless. Women are very often obliged to say things that they 
don’t mean, and to do things that they don’t want to do; they have no 
choice. However, there is one thing that a woman can do; she can 
always throw over a partner in favour of some one else whom she likes 
better.” 

Fortified by this hint, which, at all events, could not be complained 
of on the score of obscurity, Walter shouldered his way by degrees to 
the open window, where he could see Edith talking to the curly-headed 
youth whom he had mentioned so contemptuously, and hovered about 
within a few yards of her until the music struck up again, when 
he boldly advanced, and said: “I think this is our dance, Miss 
Winnington.” 

Edith gave him a scared look, turned pink and white, and white 
and pink again, and at last answered hurriedly : “ Oh, no; I think not. 
I think you must have made a mistake.” 

“No mistake at all,” returned Walter firmly; and he offered his 
arm, which she took after a moment of hesitation. 

“Oh, not into the room, please,” she said, with a little nervous 
laugh, as he began to follow the crowd. “TI can’t dance with you under 
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the eyes of my partner, and mamma would be so angry if she saw us. 
It was very wrong of you to claim me in this way, when you know you 
never asked me for a dance at all; but perhaps, just for once, as we are 
such old friends r 

“Yes; let us do wrong for once—as we are such old friends,” said 
Walter, drily. ‘“ Where can we go to get out of this crush ?” 

“ That window opens on to a balcony; we might go out there for a 
few minutes. Only for a few minutes, though; I ought not to be 
speaking to you at all. How do you come to be here?” 

“Oh, I assure you I was asked. It is very extraordinary that I 
should have been, no doubt ; but fashionable society is getting so dread- 
fully mixed nowadays, you know,” answered Walter, for he had not 
quite expected to be greeted after this fashion, and it struck him that 
there was a shade too much of patronage in Edith’s tone. 

“T don’t think it is very kind of you to speak like that,” she said, in 
a low voice. 

They were out upon the balcony now, and Edith, who had removed 
her hand from Walter’s arm, was leaning over the cushioned balustrade, 
looking down upon the passing vehicles in Park Lane, and upon the 
dark trees beyond. 

“ Kind?” returned Walter. “No; I daresay it is not particularly 
kind. Perhaps, if you were in my place, you wouldn’t be very much 
disposed to be kind. No; I didn’t mean that! Don’t go, Edith—don’t 
be angry with me. You know I would not be unkind to you for the 
whole world. Of course my being here is odd; I never go anywhere; 
I haven’t been to a single ball all the time that I have been in London, 
and I suppose I was a great ass to come to this one. But when Lady 
Travers told me that I should meet you here, how could I help 
myself?” 

Edith, who had made a movement as if to return to the ball-room, 
had resumed her former attitude, and now stood silent, with her back 
turned to her companion. 

“Won't you at least say that you are a little bit glad to see me?” 
he pleaded, after waiting in vain for her to speak. 

“T am very glad to see you, Walter; I should always be glad to see 
you,” she answered quickly, without looking at him. “ And we are old 
friends, you know; though you don’t seem to like my saying so. I 
thought you had forgotten me altogether. You never inquired whether 
I was dead or alive when you wrote to Nellie.” 

“ You did ask Nellie about me, then?” 

“T seem to be losing all my old friends,” Edith went on, ignoring 
this interruption. ‘Nellie will hardly speak to me now ; I suppose I 
must have offended her in some way. Are you pleased about her 
engagement? I never thought she cared so much for Philip—did 
you?” 

“Tt is not always easy to tell whom women care for. Nellie is a 
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girl who knows her own mind, anyhow. She wouldn't have taken him 
unless she had cared for him ; you may be quite sure of that.” 

“ Wouldn’t she? She would have been very foolish if she had, cer- 
tainly, considering that she is perfectly free to do as she likes. <A great 
many girls are obliged to accept men whom they don’t care for, and-——” 

“Edith, if you have accepted somebody else, for God’s sake say so, 
and let us get it over. You told me you did not care for me. Whether 
you quite meant that at the time, or whether you were frightened into 
saying it, I don’t know; but it comes to much the same thing ; for you 
could not have said it if you had really cared for me P 

“Tf you think that,” interrupted Edith, “ what is the use of alluding 
to the subject at all? We had much better not allude to it. I have 
not accepted anybody, and I think most likely I never shall; but that 
can be nothing to you. I did not expect that you would ever speak to 
me again. You have every reason to hate and despise me.” 

* Ah, but I don’t ; I love you.” 

“You must not say that, Walter. Even supposing that it were 


” 





true—— 

“T certainly should not say it if it were false.” 

‘But you must not say it at all. If we are to meet sometimes now, 
we must never talk about that; we must talk about other things. 
What do you think of this extraordinary discovery of Philip's? Do 
you believe he is really your cousin ?” 

“T don’t know what to think. My father believes it. It is a bad 
look-out for us, I’m afraid. But I can’t discuss Philip now. Edith——” 

“‘T don’t want to discuss Philip either; I would much rather hear 
about you. Are you getting on well? and do you dislike your work 
very much?” 

“T can’t say I like it; but it gives me something to do, and leaves 
me little leisure for thinking—which is a blessing.” 

“ Do you ever play cricket now ?” 

“No; I haven’t the time. Edith, I don’t want to take an unfair 
advantage of you; but you don’t know what a difference it would 
make in my life if you could tell me that you still cared for me, ever so 
little?” 

‘You said I could not really care for you What a lovely night! 
Is it not, Mr. Lovelace? I came out here to get a breath of fresh air ; 
it is so stifling indoors. Our dance !—and nearly over? I am so sorry ; 
but if you had been searching for me high and low, as you say, you 
could not have helped finding me. I only left the room a few minutes 
ago. Good-night, Mr. Brune. Are you coming to lunch here on 
‘Sunday by any chance? Oh, I thought perhaps you might be.” 

And so Edith was led away into the throng by her justly-incensed 
partner, and Walter understood that he was dismissed for that evening. 
If he could have seen Lady Travers, he would have asked her boldly 
whether he might call upon her on Sunday; but Lady Travers was 
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nowhere to be discovered, and the only familiar face that he came 
across in the course of his search was that of Mrs. Winnington, who 
stared very hard at him, and gave him an undecided sort of bow, as he 
brushed past her. 

It was only just past midnight when he emerged upon Park Lane; 

‘and as he felt quite certain that he would not be able to sleep if he 
went home, he thought he would walk down to the New University 
Club, of which he was a member, and think things over there with the 
help of a pipe. Turning the corner of St. James’s Street, he met a tall 
pedestrian of military bearing, who peered at him in the light of a gas- 
lamp, stopped short, and then said, “Is that Walter Brune?” And the 
next minute he was shaking hands with Colonel Kenyon. 

“Tt is rather a piece of good fortune, my meeting you,” the Colonel 
remarked. ‘I heard something to-day which I think you ought to 
know about. Could you spare me a quarter of an hour ?” 

Walter said, “ An hour, if you like,” and proposed that they should 
walk on a few steps to his club, where Colonel Kenyon said what he 
had to say at greater length than need be reported. In fulfilment of 
the resolution which he had made some time before, while at Long- 
bourne, he had been to Conduit Street, and had heard from Philip’s 
former landlady the whole history of Mrs. Marescalchi’s illness and 
death. Thus the mystery was at last solved, and the only question was 
whether it would be right that he should make the matter known to 
Miss Brune, or not. It was upon this point, Hugh said, that he had 
been anxious to consult her brother. 

“The business is not quite so bad a one as I was afraid that it 
might be; but in all conscience it is bad enough. Why, at the very 
time when he proposed to your sister his wife can hardly have been 
dead a month! Can you imagine a man being such a heartless 
scoundrel ?” 

Walter shook his head. He had not spoken during Colonel Ken- 
yon’s recital, except once, when he had ejaculated under his breath, 
“So that was what became of poor little Fanny! What an odd thing 
that I should never have suspected it!”—and although he looked a 
good deal vexed and distressed, he had hardly expressed so much 
indignation as his informant had expected that he would do. 

“Somebody ought to tell Miss Brune,” said Colonel Kenyon, 
decisively ; ‘the more so as I don’t for one moment believe that the 
fellow himself will tell her, unless he is obliged. I might write to 
Margaret ; but the fact of the matter is that I have given so much 
offence already by what I have said from time to time about this 
precious young rascal that—that in short, I would much rather leave it 
alone. I think you would be the proper person to write to your 
sister.” 

“T suppose so,” said Walter, doubtfully. “Only, don’t you think it 
would look rather like stealing a march upon Philip?” 
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“ Stealing a march upon him!” repeated Hugh, scornfully. ‘How 
is one to deal with a fellow like that, unless one steals a march upon 
him? I confess,” he went on, with some impatience, “that I can’t 
understand the weakness that all you people seem to have for Mare- 
scalchi. Here is a fellow who sneaks off to Italy to try and do your 
father out of his property, who coolly proposes to your sister when he 
hasn’t a sixpence to bless himself with, who keeps a wife in London on 
the sly, breaks her heart, I suspect, and rushes off to engage himself to 
somebody else before she is cold in her grave—a fellow who laughs at 
you, and humbugs you, and tells lies right and left, by George !—and 
upon my word and honour, I believe you think it’s all right. If I ven- 
ture to suggest to Margaret that it would be as well te look after him a 
little more closely, she turns her back upon me; and now, when I ask 
you to tell your sister a plain and simple fact which no gentleman in 
Marescalchi’s place would have concealed from her, you talk about 
stealing a march upon him! I must confess that I can’t make it out. 
It fairly beats me.” 

Walter smiled deprecatingly. ‘ You see,” said he, “ we have known 
Philip all our lives, and—well, it is not very easy to make a stranger 
understand how we feel towards him; but the truth is that one can’t 
help liking Philip. I never met anybody yet who didn’t like him.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Hugh, with hearty emphasis; “‘ you have 
met one man who don’t like him, never did, and never will.” 

“ Ah, well; you are the exception that proves the rule, I suppose. 
I quite agree with you that it would have been better if Philip had 
been more straightforward ; but then again there are lots of people who 
would say that a man isn’t bound to tell the whole story of his past life 
as soon as he becomes engaged. We don’t know what he may have to 
say for himself either ; and I am sure you are wrong about his having 
broken Fanny’s heart. Philip is just the same now that he used to be 
at school. He does a heap of things that he ought not to do; but he 
never intends to hurt anybody—he never means any harm.” 

“Of all the noxious reptiles that crawl the earth, commend me to 
the man who doesn’t mean any harm!” called out Colonel Kenyon, 
whose heat was greatly increased by the other’s misplaced leniency. 
‘Well; do you mean to write to your sister, or don’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll write,” answered Walter ; “there’s no doubt that she 
ought to be told.” 

“ And I sincerely hope and trust,” said Hugh, getting up, “ that she 
will break off her engagement. There’s no saying what she may do, 
though, or how she may take it. I don’t profess to understand women 
myself.” 

“They are curious creatures, certainly,” agreed Walter, thinking of 
his own experience of the sex. 

“Most extraordinary,” said Hugh; “most extraordinary. Well, 
good-night, Walter. If you could see your way to telling this story 
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without bringing my name into it, you know, I should be just as well 
pleased.” 

And, having given this incidental proof that he understood some- 
thing of the nature of at least one woman in the world, Colonel Kenyon 
struggled into his great-coat and went away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Tom SrannirortH Finps His Marcu. 


Ir Walter had not been in such a desperate hurry to leave Lady 
Travers’s ball, he might probably have been called upon to shake hands 
with an old acquaintance, in whose movements he had good reason to 
be interested. Tom Stanniforth, in this month of June, when public 
business was being rapidly pushed forward and philanthropic measures 
were in imminent danger of being shelved by an impatient Legislature, 
was too actively occupied a man to have much time for dancing; but 
between twelve and one o’clock he did manage to hasten up from 
Westminster to Travers House, and the first person to whom he spoke, 
on his arrival, was Edith. 

“ How late you are!” said she. “I thought you were not coming.” 

“So did I, I can tell you, at one time. I got away as soon as I 
could; but I was bound not to miss the division. When I saw 
Torkington get upon his legs, I gave myself up for lost ; but happily 
he had forgotten his notes, so he treated us to a confused oration, which 
was quite short for him, and soon after that we were let out of school. 
T hope you got the flowers I sent you?” 

“Thank you, yes; they arrived quite safely, and they were very 
pretty.” 

“You have not brought them with you though, I see.” 

“They did not match my dress. And, Mr. Stanniforth, I hope you 
will not take the trouble to go to Covent Garden, or wherever it is that 
you buy flowers, any more on my account. I am sure it must be a great 
tax upon you.” 

“Good gracious me! I haven’t the time to go to Covent Garden, 
I send out to the florist’s to order them.” 

“T see,” said Edith, with a quiet smile. “ But in future your servant 
might be spared the walk to the florist’s. I don’t think I care much for 
bouquets.” 

“Don’t you? Well, I rather agree with you. They are a barbarous 
sort of things in themselves, and they must be a great nuisance to carry 
about; but I thought——” 

“You thought it would be the proper thing to send them, and I am 
sure you are very kind ; but henceforth we will take the will for the 
deed. Don’t you want to go and dance with somebody now? It is 
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useless to ask me; I am much too tired and too hot to miove froth my 
seat, now that I have found one.” 

It will be seen from the above that contact with the world had 
rubbed off a good deal of the shyness with which Edith was afflicted 
when we first made her acquaintance; but that she was still subject 
to timidity, under certain circumstances, was plainly shown when Mrs, 
Winnington came sailing up to say— 

“Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, how kind of you to send those lovely flowers ! 
I hope you will forgive me for not allowing Edith to bring them ; but 
pink and green, you know! I have such a dreadfully sensitive eye for 
colour; it is quite a misfortune to me; and I really could not let her 
carry them with that dress on—though she was very angry with me 
about it. Weren’t you, Edith?” 

And Mrs. Winnington accompanied this query with a look which 
caused her daughter to cast all regard for truth to the winds, and to 
answer, “ Yes, mamma,” with the utmost promptitude. 

‘Miss Winnington has been telling me that she doesn’t care for 
bouquets,” observed Tom. 

“What nonsense!” Mrs, Winnington was beginning; but Tom 
went on— 

“Nor do I, I must say. So we are agreed. I like nothing better 
than wild flowers myself.” 

“ Well, perhaps bouquets are rather stiff; still you could hardly walk 
into a ball-room with a bunch of buttercups and daisies in your hand. 
By-the-bye, Mr. Stanniforth, I want to tell you how very much in- 
terested I was in reading your speech of last night. So telling, and so 
perfectly unanswerable! The poor Home Secretary! I felt quite sorry 
for him ; though I suppose you would say that he deserved it all. But 
I must not keep you from dancing.” 

“T am not going to dance,” answered Tom. “ That is another point 
upon which your daughter and I are of one mind. We think it is much 
better fun to sit still and look on in such weather as this.” 

It was quite the same thing to Mrs. Winnington whether this couple 
sat still or danced, provided that they remained together ; so she only 
exclaimed playfully, “Oh, you shockingly lazy people!” and passed on 
in high good-humour. 

It would occupy rather too much space to record the gradual process 
by which Mr. Stanniforth had been brought, or had brought himself, to 
the point of paying serious addresses to Edith Winnington. When he 
had been rejected by the only woman whom he had ever loved, he had 
made up his mind, as a natural consequence of that disappointment, that 
he would remain a bachelor for the rest of his days; but since then he 
had seen reason to reconsider this determination, His father, who was 
‘ growing alarmed lest the family of Stanniforth should become extinct 
in the zenith of its glory, and its wealth be distributed among distant 
collaterals, urged him frequently and piteously to take a wife without 
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further loss of time; Tom himself began to think that it was almost his 
duty to do so; and while he was still wavering—these considerations 
alone being not quite weighty enough to decide him—came the news of 
Nellie’s engagement to Philip, which clinched the matter. There was, 
of course, no good reason for its doing so, since he had abandoned all 
idea of gaining Nellie’s love for himself; but the feeling was not, 
perhaps, an altogether unnatural one. Thus it came to pass that, 
when Mrs. Winnington let him know of her arrival in Park Street 
by an invitation to dinner, he not only accepted this hospitality, but 
came to the conclusion that he might do a great deal worse than accept 
what was delicately offered at the same time ; and from that day forth 
he set himself to prosecute his suit in the intervals of business. The 
House of Commons, the habitual drunkards, and the oppressed railway- 
servants occupied by far the most important place in his thoughts (for 
he was firmly resolved to think no more of Nellie); but there still 
remained to him, under the head of relaxation, an hour or two out of 
every day to be devoted to Miss Winnington, whom he considered a 
very nice girl, and much improved in manner of late. He was not in 
love with her, and did not attempt to persuade himself that he was so ; 
but he believed that he could make her happy, and that, in a compara- 
tive fashion, she would make him happy too. Indeed, so long as there 
were habitual drunkards and other such unfortunates in the land, he 
was not likely to be dependent upon domesticity for comparative 
happiness. 

Mr. Stanniforth, then, became so marked in his attentions to the 
ladies in Park Street that Mrs. Winnington, feeling this bird to be well 
in the hand, began to beat the bush in search of other and rarer ones, 
and had fairly good sport with a few young peers, until their respective 
mammas turned upon her, and gave her to understand that such 
poaching would not be permitted. Edith, for her part, gave Mr. 
Stanniforth no little encouragement. She had the weakness of will 
innate in her father’s family; but she had also, as many weak persons 
have, a considerable power of passive resistance, when driven to ex- 
tremities. Mrs. Winnington could lead her to the water any day with 
the greatest ease ; but it was not quite so certain that she could be made 
to drink. Her present idea was to temporise ; and this, she thought, 
could be best accomplished by allowing Mr. Stanniforth and others to 
suppose that she meant to accept him. She had measured quite accu- 
rately the extent of his affection for her, and knew that there would be 
no difficulty at all in staving off his proposal until the end of the session. 
Tf, in the meantime, she could use him as a weapon to keep other ad- 
mirers at a distance, there would be that much, at all events, gained. 
And he was really a very pleasant kind of man to have for a friend. He 
knew all sorts of people, and could provide anything that was required 
of him at a moment’s notice, from a box at one of the theatres to places 
in the ladies’ gallery of the House of Commons. He had even, upon 
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more than one occasion, procured invitations for Mrs. Winnington and 
her daughter from ladies with whom they were not upon visiting terms ; 
though this last was a proof of friendship with which Edith would 
willingly have dispensed. 

Nobody, however, need hesitate about asking for an invitation for 
a man; and that was why, after Mrs. Winnington had left Mr. Stanni- 
forth and Edith to entertain one another, as already related, the latter 
broke in upon the réswmé which her neighbour was giving of the Prime 
Minister’s speech, by saying— 

“You know Lady Cecilia Caroll, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; I know her.” 

“T want you to get me a card for her concert on the 5th. Do you 
think you can manage it?” 

“ But I thought you told me that you were going.” 

“So we are. It was not for myself that I wanted the invitation, 
but for a friend of mine, who was here this evening—Mr. Walter 
Brune.” 

“What, young Brune from Broom Leas? Dear me, is he in 
London? Well, I'll do what I can; but I rather expect I shall be 
snubbed. Old Lady Cecilia is not the most amiable woman in the world, 
and she prides herself upon never crowding her rooms. I was rather 
surprised at her: 2 

“ At her asking us?” 

“No, no, my dear Miss Winnington,” cried Tom, who may, never- 
theless, have had some such thought in his mind when he checked 
himself; ‘I was going to say that I was surprised at her asking me. 
Do you very particularly wish for this invitation?” 

“‘T should have liked Walter to have it. He is very fond of music, 
and I don’t think he often gets a chance of hearing any ; but pray don’t 
trouble yourself, if there is any difficulty about it.” 

“He shall have it,” answered Mr. Stanniforth confidently. “I can 
bring pressure to bear upon the old lady through her son, who is a red- 
hot Radical, and looks up to me with admiring eyes. Will you give me 
Brune’s address, or shall I send the card to you?” 

“You can send it to me,” answered Edith ; “or, rather, you can 
give it to me the next time we meet. And, Mr. Stanniforth, you 
needn’t mention it to mamma, please. She—doesn’t much like the 
Brunes.” 

* All right ; I won’t say a word. Do you ever—ahem !—hear any- 
thing of the Brunes now?” 

“T saw Walter to-night for a few minutes. I hear of the others 
through Margaret every now and then.” 

“ And are they all quite well down there? Miss Brune in the 
seventh heaven of happiness, I suppose—that sort of thing,” said Mr. 
Stanniforth, with somewhat exaggerated carelessness. 

“T don’t know about that. She did not seem to me to be particu- 
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larly happy when I saw her last; but I suppose she ought to be so. 
Mr. Brune is not much pleased with her engagement, I believe.” 

“One could hardly expect him to be pleased, young Marescalchi 
having no money and no profession,” said Mr. Stanniforth, who of course 
had heard nothing of Philip’s supposed claims to Longbourne; “ but 
that only shows all the more that it must have been a love match, don’t 
you see?” 

“ Did anybody ever suggest that it was anything else?” said Edith, 
smiling. ‘ People may be in love and yet not be happy, you know. 
How tired lam! I wish it was time to go away. Would you mind 
hunting up mamma, and persuading her to move? I shall meet you 
here at luncheon on Sunday, shall I not?” 

Mr. Stanniforth said that Lady Travers had been kind enough to 
ask him, and then went off in search of Mrs. Winnington, as he was 
told. 

Tt will now be understood why Walter had not been bidden to this 
Sunday feast. A meeting between him and Tom Stanniforth might, or 
might not, be awkward ; and as a matter of fact Lady Travers had at 
first fully intended to ask him ; but, after witnessing his behaviour in 
the ball-room, she had perceived that he was not nearly man of the 
world enough to be trusted in a situation requiring some patience and 
self-control. She liked him none the less for his lack of these serviceable 
qualities ; but she dared not run the risk of a scene—especially as Lord 
Travers was accustomed to honour her with his company in the middle 
of the day. 

This last consideration likewise prevented her from including her 
mother in the party. Lord Travers, who hated a good many people, 
hated his mother-in-law more than his wife, his doctor, and his lawyer 
all put together—which was saying a great deal. He had not spoken to 
her for years, and had long ago given orders that she was upon no pre- 
tence to be admitted into his house at any time when there could be a 
possibility of his meeting her. 

Mrs. Winnington was very forgiving about it. She went to the 
large entertainments at Travers House, and sent Edith to the small 
ones, saying that one really could not bring oneself to cross or contradict 
poor George, who was such a constant sufferer; but that he held views 
upon religious subjects which she felt that she ought not to listen to 
without a protest ; and therefore it was just as well that they should not 
often meet. Furthermore, she could not quite approve of Sunday enter- 
tainments for herself, though she was far from condemning others who 
saw their way to participating in them. 

It may be taken for granted that this orthodox churchwoman was 
not missed by any of those who assembled at Travers House on the day 
in question; and probably by none of them was her absence less re- 
gretted than by the daughter whom she had dropped in Park Lane on 
her way back from church. It was not often that Edith escaped from 
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her mother’s tender supervision, and when she did so, she enjoyed her 
liberty to the utmost. She would have enjoyed this luncheon-party had 
it consisted entirely of elderly spinsters, instead of being composed, as it 
was, principally of very agreeable young men, who vied with one another 
in their efforts to amuse her. The talk was general, and was entertaining 
enough in its way, and there was a great deal of laughter, to which Edith 
contributed her fair share. The old man in the wheeled chair, at the 
other end of the table, did not act as a damper upon the spirits of the 
younger people. He had a few friends of his own around him, who 
talked to him about racing and the prospects of the moors—for he had 
been a great sportsman in days gone by—and he took not the slightest 
notice of his wife’s guests. 

“‘ Here is your card,” said Tom Stanniforth, when luncheon was over 
and he had an opportunity of speaking to Edith in private. 

“Oh, thank you!” she answered gratefully, taking the envelope and 
slipping it into her pocket. “I hope you didn’t have a great deal of 
trouble in getting it.” 

“There would be no pleasure in obliging a friend, if it did not cost 
one a little trouble to do so,” answered Mr. Stanniforth, who indeed had 
carried his point after an interview with Lady Cecilia which had been 
almost too much even for his indomitable good-temper. ‘“ It is to be a 
very good concert, I am told, if Brune cares for that kind of thing. I 
didn’t fancy he was musical.” 

Edith looked rather guilty for a moment, but recovered herself 
quickly. ‘I don’t know that he is exactly musical,” she replied ; “ but 
he likes music; all the Brunes do. Nellie delights in it.” 

“Does she? Perhaps that was one of the things that attracted her 
to young Marescalchi, who is going to be the great singer of the day, I 
hear. When is he expected back from Italy ?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Stanniforth, you saw a great deal of Nellie at 
one time; I wish you would tell me whether she really cares for Philp, 
or not.” 

“Now, my dear Miss Winnington, is it likely that I should know 
that, if youdon’t? Have you any reason for doubting it?” 

“Yes, I have a reason; but it is only a sort of a kind of a reason; 
and Nellie never tells me anything. I thought perhaps she might have 
been more communicative with you.” 

“Oh, dear no! Miss Brune never liked me, I am sorry tosay. Have 
you heard the rumour that there is a split in the Ministry?” 

“Yes ; youtoldme. Atleast, I don’t quite remember ; but I shall read 
all about it in the Observer when I go home, I daresay. I never can take 
an interest in politics, and I daren’t open my lips when people get upon 
these subjects, lest I should display my appalling ignorance.” 

“T am afraid I must often have bored you beyond endurance,” said 
Mr. Stanniforth, with tardy compunction. 

“ By telling me of all those wonderful schemes of yours? Oh, no; 
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you have not bored me; only I cannot always make out what it is all 
about. Now, Nellie takes the greatest interest in everything of that 
kind, and has the whole Act or Bill, or whatever you call it, at her 
fingers’ ends in no time. She was quite excited over that Anti-Vaccina- 
tion Bill that you used to talk about—no ; not anti-vaccination. What 
was it?” 

“The anti-vivisection measure?” suggested Tom wonderingly. The 
pertinacity with which Miss Winnington recurred to Nellie’s name 
puzzled and rather annoyed him. He did not want to talk about 
Nellie; nor was it agreeable to him to hear comparisons drawn between 
the girl whom he wished and the one whom he intended to marry. “I 
find that all the ladies are with me upon the subject of vivisection,” he 
began, by way of gently leading the conversation towards generalities. 

But Miss Winnington was not to be baffled. ‘Nellie certainly 
would be,” said she ; “for she is so devoted to all animals—horses and 
dogs especially. I never heard the true history of that escape of hers 
out hunting. Wasn’tit you who picked her up, and dressed her wounds, 
and set her upon your own beast ?” 

It was in this wily manner that Mr. Stanniforth was lured into the 
beginning of a dialogue long before the end of which Edith had found out 
all that she had wanted to do, and knew as well as if she had been told 
it in so many words that her companion’s heart was no longer his own 
to dispose of. For more reasons than one, the discovery gave her a good 
deal of satisfaction ; and she determined to use it for her own purposes, 
feeling no scruple in so doing. For what business has a man to be pay- 
ing court to one lady when he is manifestly and ridiculously in love 
with another? Edith had no manner of doubt but that her admirer 
would throw her over ruthlessly, if Nellie were free and willing to 
accept his hand ; and that, thought she, was a game at which two could 
play. 

Before she went away, she found out Walter’s address from her sister, 
and posted the card which had been given to her for him, writing the 
initials E. W. in the corner of the envelope in order to prevent miscon- 
ceptions. It was quite possible that Walter, who knew so little of London 
life, might be surprised at receiving an invitation from a total stranger, 
and might have the stupidity to decline it. 

As for Tom Stanniforth, he left Travers House, that afternoon, more 
disposed to be in love with Edith than he had ever been before. He was 
astonished to find how much he had enjoyed talking to her, and how 
quickly the time had passed. She had been lively, she had been 
loquacious, she had actually, once or twice, been amusing. And she 
really was a good girl. How kindly and pleasantly she had spoken 
about Nellie! and how very seldom it is that you hear one woman praise 
another in that hearty and unreserved way! The poor man is hardly to 
be blamed if he fancied that it was the sunshine of his presence that had 
caused this shrinking flower to expand so charmingly, and he should 
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surely be praised in that he resolved, for the hundred-and-fiftieth time, 
to think thenceforward more of her and less of Nellie. 

It was a few days after this that Walter thought the time had come 
for him to call upon Lady Travers, whom he was fortunate enough to 
find sipping her afternoon cup of tea alone, and who began to laugh as 
soon as she saw him. 

“Now I do wonder what you are laughing at,” said he rather 
crossly. 

“T am laughing at you, Walter,” she answered ; “so now you know.” 

Walter sat down, and looked indignant notes of interrogation. 

“ Don’t you think you are very funny?” asked Lady Travers, still 
laughing. 

“T think you are making fun of me, if that’s what you mean.” 

“No, I am not; but why do you march into the room in that defiant 
way, looking as if you were not to be trifled with and wouldn’t stand 
any nonsense?” 

“T suppose I look as I feel,” replied Walter curtly. 

“ But you really must not feel like that. Of course, if you choose to 
go at things in a hammer-and-tongs style, and demand a plain Yes or No 
’ to every question, you will get your answer. You will get a plain No, 
if that will do for you. If you want the answer to be Yes, you must try 
to be a little more humble.” 

“Lady Travers, I will be as humble as you please; I am ready to 
kneel down in the dust before her. But I won't be played fast and loose 
with ; I won’t be flirted with for a season and then pushed on one side 
and told that I ought to feel very thankful for having been admitted into 
the society of my betters. Either Edith loves me, or she doesn’t. If she 
doesn’t, well and good ; I have no right tocomplain. But if she does, I 
think she ought to say so.” 

“T have had to do with a good many dense and obstinate people,” 
remarked Lady Travers; “but never yet have I met your equal. I am 
not at all sure that I should not not do more wisely to send you away 
and encourage Edith to marry some decent old man with plenty of money, 
who would buy pretty things for her and get on well with my mother. 
By the way, my mother is laid up with the gout again.” 

Walter said he was sorry to hear it. 

“Yes ; I thought you would be sorry. You will not have the plea- 
sure of meeting her for some time now; and I suppose I shall have to 
act as Edith’s chaperon.” 

At this Walter grinned ; but presently heaved a deep sigh. “It 
doesn’t make much difference to me,” he said despondently ; “ I don’t live 
in your world. She sent me this,” he added, pulling an envelope out of 
his pocket. “It’s an invitation to a concert from a Lady Somebody 
Something, whom I never heard of. 1’ve a great mind not to go.” 

“T wouldn’t go, if I were you,” said Lady Travers calmly. ‘ I 
would display a proper spirit by remaining away, and sulking like a 
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great baby, and showing Edith how stupid it was of her to move heaven 
and earth to get an invitation for you which has been refused to hun- 
dreds of people. That is the way to make yourself appreciated at your 
right value.” 

Walter lifted both his hands to his head and rumpled his hair 
despairingly. “What are you driving at?” he asked. “What would 


_ you bave me do?” 


“T would have you remember that it was not Edith who enticed you 
out of your seclusion. You have no right to stalk up to her looking 
like an angry turkeycock, and ask, ‘ Why did you send for me, if you 
have nothing to say tome?’ You might alsoremember that you are not 
yet in a position to marry.” 

“T admit all that,” answered Walter; “and if you tell me that I 
have no right to think of marrying Edith, I shall not contradict you. 
The only right that I do claim is that of being told whether I am to 
hope or not. I care for Edith a great deal too much to enjoy the chance 
of an occasional flirtation with her on the sly. I would rather never see 
her at all than be allowed, as a great favour, to see her sometimes in that 
way.” 

“Tf I were not the most patient woman alive,” cried Lady Travers, 
“T should wash my hands of you. Youareimpracticable! You ought 
to understand that it is not always possible to state things in such very 
plain terms as you seem to require. But I am exceedingly patient ; 
and I don’t wish Edith to be as unhappy as—as some people are who 
marry for position and wealth. You must be aware that that is the sort 
of marriage which she will be forced to make, unless somebody holds 
out a helping hand to save her. Now, you know, Walter, I like you 
very much, in spite of your bad mnnners, and I should be delighted to 
do anything that I could to oblige you; but you won’t mind my saying 
that it was not out of pure affection for you that I took the trouble to 
discover where you lived and to drag you into society by the hair of your 
head. I thought that you and I could save Edith between us; and I 
think so still—though you are most discouraging. How am I to make 
you understand things? Try to imagine yourself in Edith’s place— 
frightened to death of somebody whom we need not name, in daily peril 
of receiving an offer which you could hardly dare to refuse, miserably 
unhappy at home, and longing above all things to escape from it—don’t 
you think you would feel as if it was not much use to fight against fate ? 
But if you knew that there was some one who cared for you a great deal, 
and that he was content to wait patiently for better times and trusted to 
you to be patient too, and if you could see his face, from time to time, 
to give you a dose of courage—then, perhaps you would be able to go on 
fighting.” 

“Ah! but will she be content to wait patiently ?” 

“That depends very much upon you, I should think. I can’t say 
whether she would or not; but I am afraid she might not, if you were 
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rough with her and frightened her. You don’t know, and you are a 
great deal too stupid, my poor Walter, to take in, how brave and how 
cowardly women can be. You yourself, I suppose, are afraid of nothing. 
You would like to settle all difficulties, literally and metaphorically, with 
your fists. But we don’t fight with those weapons, you see, and they 
would be of no use at allto youhere. If you must fight, fight in another 
sense. Fight your way up in the world: that is what I should do, if I 
were aman. Ishould make up my mind that I would be a partner in 
Boulger’s bank, for instance.” 

“ That is easy to say,” observed Walter. 

“ Andif it is not easy to do, let it be done with difficulty!” cried 
Lady Travers intrepidly. ‘A man can have anything in the world that 
he wants, if he will only determine to have it. Look at Napoleon ; look 
at Washington ; and—and x 

“ And Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London,” said Walter, 
laughing. “ Well, if trying is any good, I'll try; you may be sure of 
that. And, Lady Travers, you'll let me see her as often as you can, 
won't you?” 

“Yes; but not too often. And you are not to take things too much 
for granted, please, or to expect her to throw herself into your arms, or 
to look black when she talks to another man.” 

All these injunctions Walter promised that he would faithfully 
observe ; and so, after a little more good advice, he was dismissed. 
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in your sober senses. 


nor love me again.” 


Hv the Gate of the Sew. 


HUSBAND nd wife 
looked at each other for 
a moment, and then the 
wife’s eyes = drooped 
guiltily. Itis characteris- 
tic of people at large to be 
wiser about other people’s 
affairs than they are about 
their own—being freed, in 
the one case, of egotism’s 
glasses—and almost any- 
body can see that although 
there was sufficient occa- 
sion for a domestic scene, 
there was no reason to re- 
gard the position of things 
as being essentially tragic. 
You must endure a good 
deal before you tear your- 
self from your dearer half 


But the one thing that stared each of these people 
in the face was a lifelong and inevitable separation. 

“T have deceived him,” said the wife, with such a cold anguish of 
repentance as could only come of detection. 


‘“ He will never believe me 


“Ts this thing true?” asked Tregarthen coldly. Her aspect was 
enough to convict her, and he turned away. Icy as he was to look at, 
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he was afraid of himself, and felt that he was not to be trusted with 
many words. He would go away therefore, and would think how best 
to bear himself in this terrible and unsuspected condition of affairs. He 
had not gone far when it came into his mind that the condition of affairs 
—however unexpected it might be—was scarcely so terrible as it had 
seemed at first. He began to think how strongly he had spoken, when 
—as it now appeared—his wife had wished to take him into her confi- 
dence, After all there was no sin or shame in having been an actress. 
Colonel Pollard had said things of that very Miss Churchill with whom 
his wife was now identified which were hideous if true or possible, but 
he knew them to be false. The more he thought about it the more he 
was persuaded anew of what he had always known as only a lover knows 
anything—the purity of his wife’s mind and history. She had deceived 
him in one matter, but then he had forced deception upon her. And 
after all they were man and wife, and he loved her as he had never loved 
anybody in his life before or could hope to love a second time. The 
revelation he had surprised was a thing to be made the best of, to be 
understood and accepted once for all, and then buried and forgotten. 

This resolution was not arrived at in a hurry, and it took him an 
hour or two to put himself into the new mental attitude necessary to its 
acceptance. When he had succeeded he went home and awaited Mrs. 
Tregarthen’s return, intending a serious conference and a perfect under- 
standing. When he took her back to confidence there should be no 
lingering doubt in his mind. She should know all that had been charged 
against Miss Churchill, and she should deny it, and there should be an 
end of the episode. He was not shaken in his belief in his wife’s honour, 
and if she had not given him all her confidence it was because she had 
thought it would imperil his love for her. 

“ Has Mrs. Tregarthen returned ?” he asked the servant who admitted 
him. 

“ No, sir.” 

‘“‘ Let me know when she does so.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He sat a long time silent and alone, and there came into his mind the 
not too delicate commendations bestowed upon Miss Churchill by the Cap- 
tain and his echo the Lieutenant. He went with them into the theatre, 
and the magic of the beautiful voice touched him again. He went anew 
through his pleasant fancies of her, and his defence of her against Pollard, 
and his first meeting with her, and his second, and his third—all the 
story of his courtship floated through his mind—and he would have sworn 
to her immaculate purity, or would have died to prove his faith in it. 

It grew dusk, and the early summer moon was already shining with 
a ghostly silver gleam in the darkening violet of the sky. Fears began 
to rise in his mind, and he pictured the delicate sensitive thing in shame 
and soreness of heart over this pardonable secrecy of hers, hiding herself 
and fearing to approach him. He remembered how he had asked his ques- 
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tion, “ Is this thing true?” and how without a word from her in answer 
he had turned away and left her. His fears began to rise higher and to 
take one or two horrible forms, which presented themselves persistently. 

It neither increased nor dissipated these fears when he had run down 
to the Gate of the Sea and had learnt that she had left the island two or 
three hours ago, and had returned to the mainland, sending the boatmen 
back to await his pleasure. He took his seat in the boat at once and 
bade the men give way. Before they were half across the narrow waters 
he could see his own house on Gorbay Head, and could make out that 
the one light which twinkled in it came from his wife’s room.. His heart 
seemed almost to fly from his body as he sent before him his message of 
forgiveness and affection ; and when the nose of the boat ground against 
the shingle he left the little vessel with a leap and ran to the house in 
haste. A man-servant met him with an uninterested face, and handed 
him a letter on a salver. 

“Mrs. Tregarthen ordered this to be given to you, sir, on your 
return,” he said. 

“Where is Mrs. Tregarthen?” asked the husband. 

“She went up to town, sir, by the seven express,” returned the servant. 

“ Alone?” inquired his master, turning away to hide his face and 
trifling with the letter in his hands. 

“Took Miss Farmer with her, sir —and the maid.” 

The servant followed him into the room he entered, and there turned 
up the lamps and laid hands upon a trifle or two upon the sideboard and 
the table. 

“You may go,” said his master quietly. 

The man retired, and Tregarthen sat down by the centre table, drew 
the lamp closer, and opened the envelope. For a time the slender letters 
danced before his eyes, and he could not make out a word, but in a while 
he mastered himself and began to read. What he read was incoherent 
and agonised. It was written in haste, with blots and erasures, and 
there were blisters upon the paper where the writer’s tears had fallen. 
She had known her own unworthiness in keeping her secret all along, 
she wrote, but she had never dared to tell him what her past life had 
been. And now he had discovered her duplicity and wickedness, and 
she could not bear to face him. She had gone away, and she begged 
him to forget her. But she loved him, and she prayed heaven to bless 
him. 

There was much more to this effect, and, whilst he read, the shadow 
of a horrible doubt fell closer and darker round his heart. What was 
there in the mere discovery, taken by itself, to excite such anguish as the 
letter displayed 1 What lay behind the discovery? Was it likely that a 
wife would run away from her husband and her home on a provocation so 
trivial as the discovery of itself afforded? Then all his heart rose up to 
defend her, and he was torn between doubt and trust, and love and fear, 
and the little mild passions that had dwelt within him dilated to giant 
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size on a sudden, and took his soul for a battle-ground, and shook it with 
their conflict. 

There was no sleep for him that night, and all next day he wandered 
vaguely, trying to make up his mind to some course of action. His wife 
had given him no address, but it did not seem to him at first that it 
would be difficult to discover her in London. But was her flight in 
itself a confession of worse than he knew, or could he bear to hear that 
confession if it had to be made, or to hear her denial of it and to have to 
doubt her still ? 

If people always did the plain common-sense thing, always spoke the 
plain truth, and always looked circumstances in the face, the world would 
be improved out of knowledge. Mrs. Tregarthen had taken perhaps the 
most foolish of possible steps, had disguised the truth, and now ran away 
from the circumstances she had herself created; and yet you shall not 
despise her if I can help it. It was an innocent courage which had led 
her—more for her sister’s sake than her own—to the stage. It wasa 
pardonable fear which had kept her silent as to that episode in her life. 
It is one of the ways of women to look their best in the eyes of the 
people they love, and this leads them to reservations and pretences. A 
weakness characteristic of a whole half of humanity must not be judged 
too severely. When she ran away she did so hecause a tender con- 
science, hitherto void of great offence, exaggerated her little folly into a 
crime. She made up her innocent mind that she was one of the 
wickedest women in the world. She had married her husband under 
false pretences. 

When Tregarthen turned his back upon her she read a final 
renunciation in the act, and was persuaded that she had lost him for 
ever. She had no blame for him then or afterwards, and she recognised 
the justice of the imagined sentence even at the moment when its weight 
first crushed her. The perfect trust which love should have in love is a 
flower of slow growth indeed. Often enough life is over before it has 
reached to its full bloom, though there is this compensation for its 
laggard coming, that when once it blossoms it can know no decay. 

Mrs. Tregarthen went to London, and naturally enough sought the 
one place there which she had known before—a respectable, if somewhat 
dingy, boarding-house off the Strand. The stout landlady had not for- 
gotten her, and received her kindly. There was a faint flavour of home 
in the stuffy bedroom, and at least it was better to be there than to find 
a nest altogether strange. But the foolish fugitive had run away 
without any prevision, and had made no arrangements for those bodily 
needs which continue their claim in spite of sins or repentances. She 
had twenty pounds in money, and her maid, being bidden to pack for 
London, had naturally foreseen festivity, and had put up all the hapless 
lady’s jewelry. There was no fear of immediate starvation therefore, 
but none the less that terror loomed from the future. She was sure 
that she was for ever parted from her husband, and when the first agony 
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of that certainty had settled down into a dull pain, she had to think of 
ways and means for her sister’s sake. and in a little while (for a reason 
she had not hitherto dreamed of) for her own. 

The maid, who was for the first time in London, was but poorly 
impressed with town life, as may be fancied. The stuffy lodging-house 
was not the sort of place in which Mrs. Tregarthen’s position gave her a 
right to bestow herself, and the maid knew it. Once or twice she had 
surprised her mistress in tears, and she had found out very early in the 
history of the expedition that there were no ideas of festivity in Mrs. 
Tregarthen’s mind. She began to put two and two together, and after 
a week she spoke. _ 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am, but it is my wish to leave.” 

“ How is that, Mary?” inquired the mistress with a sinking heart. 
The heart had sunk low enough already in all conscience, but it fell 
lower yet when the maid spoke of leaving. Tregarthen had himself en- 
gaged this woman to serve his wife, and the exile was ready to cling 
to anything that bound her, however slightly, to her home and him. 

“Well, ma’am,” returned the maid, “since you ask me, I don’t 
understand things, and I’d rather go.” 

There would be one mouth the less to fill, but that was little. The 
maid received her wages and went away, though she kept an eye on 
Mrs, Tregarthen, having fancies of her own concerning the reasons for 
this curious escapade. The expected gallant never appeared, however, 
and when Mrs, Tregarthen went abroad, she took the child with her, 
and, after a purposeless walk, returned without having spoken to a single 
creature. In these circumstances the maid’s interest in her late mistress 
declined, and she found another place and went her way, content to 
leave a mystery unsolved. 

The poor lady set aside all her gayer dresses and attired herself in 
sombre raiment as typifying mourning, and when one day Mr. Lorrimer 
caught sight of her in the street by accident, he took her for a widow. 

“ Ran away from the stage to be married, did she, poor thing!” said 
Lorrimer to himself, not unkindly. ‘ Well, if love’s young dream is 
over, she’ll be back again. I’m a business man, and I can’t afford to 
miss a chance like Miss Churchill a second time.” 

So Mr. Lorrimer, without particularly violating his conscience, lit a 
new cigar, cocked his hat a little, and dogged Mrs. Tregarthen home. 

“ Boarding-house. Mrs. Barnley. Respectable poverty. Widow 
left hard up. Encumbered with little girl. Married a widower. 
Poor thing! poor thing! Get her now on easy terms.” 

Mr. Lorrimer cocked his hat anew, bit off the end of a second cigar, 
struck a brown-paper fusee on his trousers, lit the cigar with an air of 
victory, and walked homewards. Shortly before nine o’clock, being by 
that time in the full glory of evening-dress, he strolled past the house a 
dozen times or so, and had begun to examine the windows with some 
impatience, when a servant girl came up the area steps bearing half-a- 
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dozen jugs of different sizes, and made her way towards the corner 
public house. Mr. Lorrimer intercepted her. 

“Good evening, my dear. Don’t be frightened.” The girl had 
pranced into the middle of the roadway. “I only want to ask youa 
question—quite a harmless question. Half-a-crown, my dear.” The 
coin rattled into one of the jugs. ‘“ There’s a lady staying at Mrs. 
Barnley’s—a young lady, dressed in mourning—goes about with a little 
girl, I want to call upon her—quite honourable and correct—I know 
of something to her advantage. I used to know her maiden name— 
Miss Churchill. What is her name now ?” 

“Mrs. Tregarthen,” said the girl. ‘“That’s her sister she’s got 
with her.” 

“Mrs. Tregarthen,” said Mr. Lorrimer. “Thank you. I’ve got 
the name all right, have 1? Tre—gar—then ?” 

“ That’s right, sir,” responded tbe servant, polishing her nose with 
the bottom of a beer-jug. “Tregarthen. Thank you, sir.” 

‘‘ She’s at home now, I think ?” said Lorrimer. 

The maid nodded, and he marched at once to the door of the house 
and knocked. Mrs. Tregarthen, sitting in her own room, heard the 
knock and felt her heart so leap at it that she was fain to rise and open 
her chamber door to listen. But that was a common experience. Not 
a knock had come to the door of Mrs. Barnley’s establishment, since 
the unhappy lady had entered it, without shaking her heart and 
fluttering her nerves in this way. She heard the door flung open, and 
then came the murmur of a male voice, indistinct and low. The maid’s 
voice cackled shrill and clear in answer. 

“Mrs. Tregarthen, sir? Yes, sir.’ Walk in, sir. What name shall 
I say, sir?” 

It had been in Mrs. Tregarthen’s mind from the first, or almost from 
the first, that Arthur might love her so well that, in spite of her wicked- 
ness, he would seek her out and forgive her, and this hope had buoyed 
her up and weighed her down as such things will. Now she believed 
that he really had traced her, and her knees were so weakened that she 
could scarce let go the door and creep back to her chair to be in readiness 
for the servant’s coming. Lodging-house maids are not more observant 
or sympathetic than their neighbours as a rule, but even by the light of 
the one pale candle on the table Mrs. Tregarthen’s face had so much 
trouble and terror in it that the girl, when she entered with Lorrimer’s 
card, caught fright, and begged to know what was the matter. 

“‘ Nothing,” said the poor creature, with her eyes wide open, and her 
face as white as the lace about her throat. “Is that for me?” 

She stretched out her hand for the card, and when she had read the 
name upon it she dropped it with a little moan of escape and disappoint- 
ment, and one or two half-hysterical tears ran down her cheeks. The 
servant bustled about the room and got her a glass of water after much 
unnecessary clatter. Lorrimer, waiting in the room below, had undefined 
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notions of a cavalry skirmish floating through his mind. A moment 
later the servant, a petticoated avalanche, precipitated herself downstairs. 

“‘The lady can’t see you, sir. She’s took quite ill.” 

“Indeed?” said Lorrimer, politely regretful. ‘ Nothing serious, I 
trust.” 

“T ain't so sure o’ that,” returned the maid. “She's like a ghost, 
and she can’t scarcely sit in her chair, sir.” 

Lorrimer opened his eyes with unfeigned fear. He saw thousands of 
pounds in Mrs. Tregarthen, and, being a sanguine man, as theatrical 
managers nearly always are, he had already arranged terms with the 
lady and had her enthusiastically trumpeted, and conducted her first 
performance with prodigious éclat. At the very moment when the 
cavalry skirmish began overhead he had been returning thanks for a piece 
of plate publicly presented to him (in recognition of his having made 
a fortune out of her) by the celebrated actress herself. The servant was 
really frightened, and looked so, and Lorrimer himself caught the infection. 

“ Back as soon as possible,” he murmured. “Gone for a doctor.” 
And he shot from the room to save his thousands and the lady who was 
to make them. 

He had noticed in the course of his peregrinations to and fro before 
the house that a doctor lived next door, and he rang a startling peal at 
the medico’s bell. The professional gentleman ran wildly into the board- 


' ing-house without his hat, and was ushered into the presence of a lady 


who received him with perfect self-possession and assured him that she 
had no need for his services. He was not to be got rid of, however, until 
he had felt her pulse and asked a question or two, and prescribed a tonic. 

Before Lorrimer called next day the servant had told Mrs. Tregar- 
then of the interest he had displayed. The actress remembered the 
manager kindly, but she had no mind to renew their old acquaintance. 
She sent word down to him in answer to his inquiries that she was very 
much better and was very much obliged to him for his kind inquiries. 
Some people would have accepted this as an intimation of polite dis- 
missal, but Lorrimer was not one of them. 

“That’s right,” he said cheerfully. “I’m glad to hear it. Just say 
I should like to see her—will you !—if it’s quite convenient to her. If 
it isn’t, ask when I can call again.” 

“Show Mr. Lorrimer into the visitors’ room,” she said in answer to 
this message. It might be as well, she thought, to get Mr. Lorrimer 
over at once. If it were impossible to avoid recognition, it was still 
possible to let those who recognised her know that she desired privacy, 
and it was not likely that all who had known her would care to make 
pursuit of her. She touched her hair and the lace about her throat and 
wrists with delicate fingers as she stood before her mirror, with no result 
perceptible to man, and having thus made herself fit to be seen, she 
descended the stairs and found Lorrimer awaiting her in the visitors’ 
toom—a carpeted box with an odour of dry rot. 
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A stage manager who could feel any sense of gaucherie in approaching 
an actress must have had the practice of his profession wasted upon him. 
With Lorrimer any sign of dignified reserve, which expressed itself with- 
out the pronounced standoffishness of a stage attitude and gesture, was 
lost. He had played many parts in his time, and to him the saying of 
the melancholy Jacques was literal—all the world was a stage. He 
took out the confidential-family-adviser stop, and addressed Mrs. Tregar- 
then in tones of genial sympathy. 

“You left us, madam, in a somewhat sudden and unconventional 
way, but it was impossible for that or anything else to mitigate the 
pleasure and advantage of having known you. You have our pro- 
foundest sympathy in the calamity which has brought you back to us, 
but that is tempered by the hope that you may ultimately discover 
that the profession of which you might have been the brightest ornament 
has still an attraction for. you, and that its triumphs offer a consolation 
not to be despised.” 

This was spoken with the air natural to a master of the art of con- 
versation. Lorrimer was one of those people who take their theories so 
to heart that they make facts of them. His theory was that Mrs. 
Tregarthen was a widow, and in reduced circumstances. He was quite 
certain that she left the stage to be married, and was equally sure that 
she would now return to it. 

“ Do you mean,” she asked, “that I shall go back to the stage, Mr. 
Lorrimer?” He spread his hands abroad and bowed, with a sweeping 
gesture of assent. ‘“ No, I shall never go back to the stage.” 

The wrinkles of his smile remained for a second or two, but the light 
went out of his eyes at once, and the wrinkles faded slowly after it. 

‘‘ Not go back to the stage, madam?” he cried. “ Waste the superb 
talents God has given you on the mere desert air of private life? Cast 
away the splendid fortune which only needs an extended hand to grasp 
it? Impossible, madam—impossible.” 

Mr. Lorrimer spoke with so evident an amazement that he impressed 
the listener in spite of herself. She had gone upon the stage simply and 
purely to make bread for herself and to find an education for her sister. 
Few of the triumphs or joys of stage life had come home to her, and even 
when they seemed all to lie waiting for her, she had been able to sur- 
render their promise for the quiet routine of domesticity in Gorbay. 
They could scarcely have seemed very valuable to her since she had left 
them so easily. But Lorrimer put the case strongly, if grotesquely, and 
there could be no doubt of his sincerity. 

She was but a simple-minded creature in spite of the talents of which 
Lorrimer spoke so highly, and she had a way of speaking straight out the 
thing that was in her mind. 

“ My husband—” she began, but there she stopped with a sudden 
sense of heartache at the vast emptiness of the world. There is no pain 
the human heart can feel which is heavier to bear than that. 
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“Your husband, madam ?” said Lorrimer, prompting her with a tone 
of respectful sympathy. 

“My husband,” she began again, “had a profound dislike for the 
stage, and I must respect his opinion.” 

“That is natural and commendable, madam,” returned Lorrimer 
with the family-adviser air more strongly marked than ever. “ But 
when—in the course of a week or two—the healing hand of time has 
softened the sense of loss, you may find yourself less inclined to elevate 
his scruples into absolute commandments.” 

She shook her head with an expression so mournful and so resolute 
that Lorrimer felt it necessary to clear his throat before he spoke again. 

“Well, madam, well,” he said rather hastily. ‘If you should 
change your mind, you will know where I am. Fortune lies at your 
feet. You have only to stoop to pick up wealth and fame. And—as I 
say—if you should change your mind you will find nobody so devoted to 
your interests as myself. I have made the fortune of a nincompoop 
before to-day, madam, and genius is the lever Archimedes wanted. With 
such genius as you possess I could move the world. I ask nothing but 
my poor share of the glory, and half profits. But I will not further 
intrude upon you now. Good day, madam, good day.” 

He was gone, but he left a seed behind him, and though it fell on 
ground unwilling to receive it, it took root and grew. 

To have done a thing, with ninety-nine people in a hundred, is the 
best of all possible reasons for continuing to do it, especially if the thing 
is to be done passively. We like or dislike our everyday acquaintances 
on this principle, and it guides us in more matters than we often care to 
think of. The runaway wife had never written to her husband to 
apprise him of her whereabouts, and silence, which at first was hard, 
had grown into such a habit that by this time nothing could have 
forced her to break it. She suffered, and she told herself that she 
deserved to suffer. She trained the thorns of remorse with a hand of 
constant care, and cultivated unhappiness as only a penitent and a woman 
could. And all the time she waited in a sort of hopeless hope for her 
husband to make some effort to recover her. Had he found her he could 
have taken home, not merely a wife, but a lover so full of love and peni- 
tence that she would have been his lifelong slave for no more than the 
privilege of seeing him. But he also waited with a heart that grew 
bitterer and heavier day by day, until at last the true masculine impa- 
tience of the slow suffering which women bear until they learn to cherish 
it, bade him throw the burden away. Heseemed to cast his heart away 
with it, but it had to go, and he went back to his mad-brained books again, 

That so fine a triviality as that which separated these two hearts and 
lives should breed a day’s coldness might surprise a lover. But there is 
no measurement for human folly, and the fools, as often as not, are 
loveable, pitiable, admirable. If only the people who are objectionable all 
round made fools of themselves, what a charming world we should live in! 
19—5 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. Ronatp Marsu gave his poems to the world, and they made almost 
as much noise as he had hoped. But when one goes forth to make a 
noise in the world, the character of the clamour which arises is as im- 
portant as the volume of it, and the public reception of Mr. Marsh’s 
muse, though loud enough to satisfy anybody, aroused the bitterest scorn 
in the poet’s heart. Such a charivari of chaff, such a Jovian roll and 
peal of laughter arose from the great reviewers, and was taken up by the 
little ones, as has rarely rung in any poet’s tingling ears since review- 
ing came into fashion. The Zimes set him down to roast at a whole 
column, the ’7%ser branded him with one red-hot paragraph, and from 
every point of the compass the critics big and little heaved the coals of 
fire of friendless criticism at him by the shovelful. But the poet, as 
Mr. Tennyson had already written, is at the moment of his birth 
“dowered with the hate of hate—the scorn of scorn,” and Mr. Marsh 
was not easily to be discomfited. He bought sombreros of a wider brim 
than he had ever worn until then, he vowed in his inmost heart that the 
shears of the barber should invade his rolling locks no more, and he 
ordered his tailors to add au inch or two to the poetical cloak in which he 
commonly went about London. The faithless few who had worn his 
livery and gone about in his likeness fled from their colours. They had 
their hair cut in the normal way, and began to attire themselves in 
the conventional garb of gentlemen. When friends talked about the 
Leader they made a weak pretence of having been in the secret all along, 
and tried to make it appear that they had been hugely tickled by the 
fustian which had thrilled their simple souls. The Leader had lost his 
following, as most leaders do when they lead to ridicule, but he faced 
the world alone and meditated fresh poems with an undaunted heart. 

He abandoned none of his old haunts, but he found many of his old 
friends pitiless. There are few men who need sympathy more than the 
man whose book is a failure. Within it, tangible and visible, lie the 
nerves of his soul, if he has one; he has put into it his acutest discern- 
ment, his sweetest fancies, his loftiest thoughts, his most cunning inven- 
tion ; he has glowed with hope and gone cold with fear about it; he has 
loved it tenderly and admiringly, as a good wife loves her husband, and 
with a growth of joy in its strength and beauty, as a father loves his 
child. Then comes the grim reviewer (born, surely, with bowels of 
brass and heart of adamant), and slays this darling of the author's heart, 
scalps it, slits its dear little nose and tender ears, wreaks on it all his 
barbarous humour of wicked invention, and throws its remains aside 
without even the poor satisfaction of a christian burial. "Who can need 
sympathy more than an author in such a case? But there is no more 
mercy in the world for him than there is milk in a male tiger. 

Yet in the conclave of ten which met in the cramped back parlour 
in the Strand, the murdered poet found men who had suffered aforetime, 
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and had known the joy of resurrection. The man in the corner tossed 
the light quillets of the brain hither and thither, but he aimed them not 
at the unsuccessful. He had himself tried to stay the tempest, and had 
written that the book was not so bad after all. Had the poet known 
him as the dealer of that unkindest cut of all, he would have slain him 
in his corner before the spectral nine. When he entered and took his 
seat amongst them, they greeted him more kindly than of old, and made 
more of a comrade of him. Lorrimer, who was talking, made a point of 
addressing him personally, so as to make a feature of him. 

“Your worship was the last man in our mouths. You remember 
being here one day, long ago now, when I sang the praises of Miss 
Churchill ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the poet. “I went with you to the final dress 
rehearsal, and you put into my hands the letter she left behind her.” 

“‘T was saying so as you came in. That brings the history up to 
the end of her connection with the stage. Well, everybody knows 
what a mystery that looked. Not a soul had an idea where she dis- 
appeared to.” 

“T know,” said the poet. “I met her afterwards. She married a 
fellow named Tregarthen—disreputable fellow who was dismissed the 
army ; insisted on using such fearful language at the mess-table that the 
other men wouldn’t stand him. Well-connected fellow—TI believe he’s 
the last of one of the oldest families in Cornwall—but an awful black- 
guard, so I’m told.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Lorrimer, “ that’s a pretty sort of cove 
to forbid his wife with his dying breath to go upon the stage.” 

Mr. Lorrimer’s theory carried him that length. 

“Dead?” said the poet. “Is he dead? ‘Well, she’s very attractive 
and quite young. With such a fortune as he could leave her she won’t 
be long without a husband.” 

“Fortune!” echoed Lorrimer. “She hasn’t any fortune. Bless 
your soul, she’s as poor as a church mouse. Living in a boarding-house 
—and a dam seedy boarding-house it is, I can tell you—just off the 
Strand.” 

“T suppose he made ducks and drakes of everything,” said the poet. 
“ My father had a place at Gorbay years ago, and they had a good deal of 
land in those days—the Tregarthens. Poor thing!” 

The poet held no malice, except for his reviewers. Outside his 
verses he was a harmless man, and had not the least desire to hurt any- 
body. He had long ago been able to forgive Mrs. Tregarthen for snub- 
bing him, and he was sensitive to a tale of beauty in distress—as a poet 
ought to be. 

Lorrimer told his story of the interview between himself and the lost 
star of the stage, and everybody agreed that the dead Tregarthen of Mr. 
Lorrimer’s imagination was the last sort of person who had a right to 
have his dying wishes gratified. When the conclave parted and the 
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poet walked into the Strand, he dived into the street Lorrimer had 
mentioned and read the doorplates with some little trouble in the 
gathering dusk until he came upon the boarding-house. He remeinbered 
the brilliant and stately creature who had swept so haughtily away from 
his impertinent presence at Tregarthen, and felt unhappy to think that 
she was housed in this frowsy caravanserai. He had but seen her twice, 
and she had certainly ill-treated him, and yet he felt such an interest in 
her as few women had inspired him with. She was poor and in grief 
and a widow. Mr. Ronald Marsh left the street slowly and sadly, and 
thought how full of trouble was the world, and mused on Death and the 
Reviewers, and such grisly themes. 

It was no business of any man’s, but two or three people who knew 
him caught the poet at odd times in the act of leaving that street after 
dark, with a certain marked air of furtive adventure. If any hope of 
seeing Mrs. Tregarthen again drew him that way, or if he merely went 
to moon in the neighbourhood because it induced that curious sense of 
the abolition of moral responsibilities with regard to language which is 
so valuable to poets, would seem to be uncertain. When you relax your 
brains for the manufacture of verses, and allow them to flow out where 
they will, diffuse and devious, a remembrance of some person of the 
opposite sex serves as a sort of centre for the tides, dissipating or rally- 
ing them quite apart from the will of the patient. 

It had grown into winter time, and the rainy night had fallen upon 
London, and the streets had a fungous odour in the rain, and were 
inch-deep in mud, when the poet, bearing his demon with him, slashed 
past the lodging-house—top-booted, with his sombrero picturesquely 
flapping and his long cloak picturesquely flying in the wet wind which 
blew up from the river. He was scathing a reviewer, and would have 
thrown his annual income into Thames to have secured a stately rhyme 
to “ viper ;” but just as he passed the hoarding-house door it opened, 
and the merest glance assured him that Mrs. Tregarthen stood there 
attired for the street. A second or two later the wind caught the door, 
and it slammed noisily. The poet moderated his headlong pace, paused 
and turned. Mrs. Tregarthen’s tall and graceful figure went fluttering 
Strandwards. 

Ronald Marsh knew perfectly well that it is not counted a gentle- 
manly thing to follow a lady without her knowledge and consent, and 
he piqued himself on being a gentleman almost more than on being a 
poet. He did not think it honourable to dog a lady’s footsteps, and it 
was no affair of his to know whither she was bound on foot on a night 
so inclement. Whilst he thought thus he followed Mrs. Tregarthen, 
regulating his own pace to hers. This was shameful, and he turned 
away, but only for a second. When he looked again the fluttering figure 
was gone, though there was no opening on the street to right or left, and 
he had seen her outlined like a wavering silhouette against the Strand 
lights a mere fraction of time ago. A special puddle lay abreast of where 
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he had last seen her, noticeable because it caught the lights of the bright 
street beyond and reflected them like a mirror laid aslant. He kept his 
eyes upon this landmark, and, though as he grew closer the light faded 
from it, he knew that he had not lost his place. He was sure—with a 
keener pang than anything but the reviews had hitherto caused him— 
that he had not lost the place; for where the wind-beaten figure had 
disappeared stood a swinging door, and above it the triune globes of gold. 
Poverty’s storm drum is mast-high all the year round. 

The young man drew into the shadow of a corner, and watched the 
door, with no memory of his scruples of half a minute back. It was not 
the business of the moment to analyse the motives which moved him, 
but they were nine-tenths made up of pity and a helpless wish to be of 
service. He had to wait in the wind and rain for full five minutes 
before the swinging door opened, and Mrs. Tregarthen reappeared, 
heavily veiled, and ran against the beating wind to the door of the 
boarding-house, where she paused to use a latch-key, and then disappeared 
swiftly. 

At the thought of youth, and grace, and genius brought to such a 
pass as this, the poet was grieved, and he walked miserably away, not 
seeing how to be of use, but burdened with a heavy sease of the neces- 
sity for doing something. A man may be brimful of conceit and may 
write bad verses, and yet have a good heart. He walked home and 
dressed for dinner, and dined moodily with people who laughed at him 
for being moody. Then he went, at a late hour, to the theatre, and there 
encountered Lorrimer. He had something of a struggle with himself 
before he could take the manager into confidence; but at length he did 
it, swearing him to secrecy. Lorrimer heard him through with an ex- 
pression of face bordering on the distracted. 

“Tf I don’t find out something about this by and by,” said the 
manager, “I shall go mad. Come here, into the box-office. Look at 
this advertisement in the Zimes. Where are we? Oh, here it is. Read 
that.” 

The poet read— 

“ Miss Churchill is requested to claim her private fortune at the 
hands of Messrs. Lowe & Carter, of Clement’s Inn.—A, T.” 

“Now,” said Lorrimer, when Ronald Marsh looked wonderingly up 
at him, “what the Moses is it all about? These people, Lowe and 
Carter, were the lawyers who paid me my claim against Miss Churchill. 
She had money then, or the means of getting money, or she couldn’t 
have left the stage and have paid my claim. Now, here she is in 
financial difficulties, running to the pawnbroker’s—and I’ll swear she’s 
a lady, born and bred—and all the while she’s asked in the newspapers 
to go and claim her private fortune! Because you know it’s as plain 
as the nose on your face that it’s the same woman.” 

“Who said Tregarthen was dead?” said the poet. “These are hig 
initials,” 
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“ J said he was dead,” returned Lorrimer. “ She told me so.” He 
was quite persuaded that she had done so. “It must be the same woman. 
Anyway, I'll tell you what I can do. I can go and see the lawyers and 
tell ’em her address. We have done business together already. Since I 
saw this advertisement I’ve had the curiosity to turn over the file of the 
Times, and I find that it’s been published every day for nearly four 
months. I wish I could persuade her to come back to the boards, 
Unless her private fortune is a precious big one, I’d guarantee to double 
it for her. She’s a perfect gold mine. There never was such,a Rosalind, 
and I don’t believe there ever will be such another.” 

The sense of romance and mystery which seemed to grow up about 
Mrs. Tregarthen helped to keep her in Ronald Marsh’s mind, and he 
began to haunt the street she lived in, and, during hours of darkness, 
to prowl about its neighbourhood, until the police set watchful eyes upon 
him and booked him in their own minds as a person with an unlawful 
purpose. 

Lorrimer wrote to the lawyers, asking if the Miss Churchill adver- 
tised was identical with the Miss Churchill in whose behalf they had 
done business aforetime. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
supplied them with her address, and waited to hear more. No news 
reached him until the poet turned up one evening, with greatly disturbed 
aspect, and announced that Mrs. Tregarthen and the little girl who 
lived with her had left the boarding-house and had taken new lodgings 
in a street off the Tottenham Court Road—that both she and the child 
were poorly and scantily dressed, and that the house in which she now 
lived was fit only for the occupation of the very poor. Lorrimer went 
to the lawyers, begging to be enlightened. They, inquiring courteously 
into his right to claim enlightenment and finding it to be non-existent, 
respectfully declined to satisfy him. He retreated, and had new con- 
ferences with the poet, who was melodramatically gloomy, and let fall 
deadly hints about villany, and betrayal, and the wild justice of revenge, 
perplexing Lorrimer still more. At last, spurred by his lofty hopes of 
the actress’s possible future and his own, and moved at least in part by 
the promptings of good nature, and haled towards a solution of the mys- 
tery by a very cable of curiosity, he leaped impatiently into a hackney 
carriage, and set out in search of Mrs, Tregarthen. He had her address 
from the poet. 

Sun-blistered paint, years old, upon the door; thick veils of dust 
upon the windows ; a mere well of an area, with rusted railings round 
it: doorsteps cracked and sunken at the centre. 

‘She might have had a house in Park Lane by this time,” thought 
Lorrimer, as he scanned the place, “and yet she lives here. What was 
her private fortune, I wonder? The last curse of a dying mother-in-law ? 
It looks like it.” 

When he tugged at the bell-pull, a long piece of rusted iron came out 
from the door-post with a reluctant creak. He pushed it back again, 
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and tapped the blistered door with his gloved knuckles. A slatternly 
woman came into the well of an area, wiping her hands upon a dirty 
apron, and, having inspected him, went leisurely into the house again, 
and after a pause which seemed long to his impatience, opened the front 
door an inch or two, and regarded him afresh in unpromising silence. 

“Good morning,” said Lorrimer, with smooth politeness. “ You 
have a lady staying here, ma’am, I believe, and I should be extremely 
obliged if I might be allowed to see her. We are old friends, and I have 
been informed that she is in some distress.” Lorrimer was gorgeous as 
to his attire, and his manner was almost monarchical. As he spoke he 
drew a half-crown from his waistcoat pocket, and holding it delicately 
between his finger and thumb, like a duke performing a playful con- 
juring trick, dropped it into the woman’s palm, which came automatically 
to receive it. The woman opened the door a little wider. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Tregarthen, sir?” she asked. 

“ That,” said Mr. Lorrimer, “is the lady’s name.” 

The woman opened the door still wider, and permitted him to enter. 
A ragged oilcloth clung somehow to the floor, but the unwashed stairs 
were carpetless. 

“ What name shall I say, sir?” asked the landlady. 

* Say Mr. Lorrimer,” returned the manager; but he followed closely 
on her heels as she mounted the stairs, and was resolved to present him- 
self before he could be refused an audience. He could not have told 
then or afterwards whether pity, curiosity, or managerial enterprise 
drew him on more strongly. Hither the first or last would have been 
in itself enough, and the three together were irresistible. 

The woman paused on a dark landing, and knocked at a door in- 
visible to Lorrimer. 

“Come in,” said a voice in reply ; and the knocker entered. 

“A gentleman to see you, ma'am,” she said, in a voice for which 
Lorrimer could have thrown her down the stairs. He knew one side of 
the world and of human nature pretty well, and he read the hypocrisy 
and propitiation of the carneying tone. He could have sworn that the 
woman habitually bullied her lodger. 

“Tell him,” said Mrs. Tregarthen in a frightened voice, “that I 
cannot see him. I 

Lorrimer was in the room already, and had taken in half its sordid 
details at a glance. A bed in a corner, with a little bundle lying on it ; 
a chair; a table ; a few dresses hanging on a wall from which the paper 
dripped in moist festoons ; a rusty grate, empty. 

“Madam,” said the manager advancing, “ you must not decline to see 
me. I come as a friend.” 

Pity had the better of managerial enterprise for a moment at least, 
and the room went dim to Lorrimer’s eyes. Mrs. Tregarthen, in a shabby 
black dress which made her pale face look paler than it was, stood (in 
the attitude in which she bad arisen from her seat on the side of the bed) 
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with both hands on the table, her whole figure shrinking like that of any 
weak wild creature when suddenly alarmed. 

“ Oblige me by leaving us, if you please,” said Lorrimer to the land- 
lady. The woman reluctantly withdrew, and Lorrimer held the door 
open to watch her down the stairs. He could not help being stagey, for 
use is second nature, but he was thoroughly in earnest when he turned : 
“‘My poor dear creature—don’t mind me talking to you in this way— 
I’m old enough to be your father—my poor dear creature, what on earth 
do you mean by living in a place like this?” She had only moved to 
breathe since his first entrance to the room, and her eyes said, “ Leave 
me for pity’s sake!” if eyes ever said anything. But, as he paused, the 
bundle on the bed began to move, and a feeble cry came from it. She 
darted to it, peeled from it, swiftly and delicately, the shawl which 
enfolded it, and took it to herarms. <A baby. “Oh, Lord!” groaned 
the manager, with the tears in his eyes again, “ how can you have the 
heart to throw away such prospects as you have, when you’ve got such 
claims upon you?” 

She looked at him almost wildly, and walked up and down the room 
rocking the crying child in her arms. He thought the look defiant, and 
broke out anew. 

‘“* Any grown-up creature has a right to starve and be wretched, but, 


*by God! ma’am, nobody has a right to ill-treat a baby. It’s criminal, 


Mrs. Tregarthen ; it’s nothing less than monstrous. How dare you throw 
away that child’s chances in the world?” Lorrimer trod the boards with 
the air of amazed virtue. 

“ How dare you speak so to me?” she demanded, pausing suddenly in 
her agitated walk about the room. ‘“ What right have you here?” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t be angry with me!” said Lorrimer, descending 
from his place of moral pride. “I’m the best friend you have in the 
world ; I am indeed.” He was no longer the representative of virtue 
amazed, but had become the attached old family servitor, and pleaded 
with the last wilful descendant of the race he loved. 

At this moment there came a rap at the door, and the landlady ap- 
peared, bearing a bulky parcel and a letter. 

“This is underpaid, ma’am,” said the landlady, laying the parcel on 
the table, “and the postman says there’s tenpence on it.” 

Lorrimer drew a shilling from his waistcoat pocket. 

“There, there, my good woman; don’t interrupt us again, if you” 
please.” He walked to the window and looked out upon the street. 
“Pray look at your letters, Mrs. Tregarthen, and excuse me for being 
here at all.” 

He saw that she had glanced anxiously at the parcel, which looked 
as if it enclosed a box of some sort. She obeyed him without a word, 
and he heard every movement she made as she uncorded the packet. 
Then he heard the tearing of the envelope about the letter, and the 
rustle of the paper, as it shook in her hand, There was nothing to look 
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at in the street except a mangy cat who stalked a town sparrow, and 
missed the bird by a hair’s breadth when she made her final spring. It 
began to strike Lorrimer that Mrs. Tregarthen was a long while silent, 
and when, at last, he turned round, he raised a yell of dismay, for the 
poor lady had fallen back upon the bed, and lay there in a dead faint, 
with the baby still in her lap. She looked so thin and pale and quiet 
as she lay there, that the manager, who was a bachelor, and knew 
nothing of women and their weaknesses, took her for dead, and rushed 
to the door with a tremulous call for the landlady. That good creature 
despatched him for brandy, and, he being gone, she proceeded very 
calmly to examine the contents of the packet and the letter. The 
packet contained a prodigious quantity of manuscript and nothing else. 
From the letter the landlady gathered (she could just read) that Messrs. 
Bilge and Barker regretted that they could not see their way to the 
publication of A step on the stair warned her of the visitor’s 
return. 

“ Look up, there’s a dear creatur’,” said the landlady in audible solici- 
tude. “ Ah, that’s it, my pore darlin’, You'll be nicely by and by.” 

Lorrimer sweated with anxiety whilst the landlady poured a few 
drops of brandy through the patient’s lips, but in a few minutes Mrs. 
Tregarthen began to move and moan, and to click her teeth together, 
and then he was ordered from the room, and paced to and’ fro upon the 
fragmentary oilcloth in the hall for the space of half an hour. 

“ How is she?” he asked, in a whisper, when the woman at last 
came down stairs. 

“‘ She’s had a good cry, pore dear,” said the landlady, breathing neat 
brandy at him ; ‘‘ and now I’ve persuaded her to liedown. She'd better 
not be disturbed again for a hour or two.” 

“Of course not. Of course not,” said Lorrimer, fidgetting with his 
watch-chain. ‘She has been very hard up, I’m afraid?” 

“Owes me three pound thirteen shillin’ and sixpence for rent,” 
returned the landlady, “and being but a pore woman myself, though 
with a feeling heart, I could not deny her nothing, and candles of a 
night extravagant.” 

Lorrimer was unhinged by the events of the morning, and for the 
moment he was half inclined to satisfy the landlady’s claim upon the 
spot; but, not having taken a final leave of his business senses, he 
decided against that course. 

“‘ Whatever the lady owes,” he said, “shall be paid.” He drew his 
purse from his pocket, and the landlady’s eyes glistened. “Get her,” 
he said, slowly and thoughtfully, with a half-sovereign between his 
thumb and finger, “ get her something nice and tempting and nourishing 
against the time she wakes. No. Never mind. I won’t trouble you. 
I'll get it myself, and bring it round in two hours’ time.” 

He was gone, and the landlady was staring after him with the look 
the lean cat had cast after the plump escaping sparrow a while before. 
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Lorrimer was driven to Oxford Street, and on the way he used much 
terrible language without particular application. He had pity enough 
to fill him to the brim, and curious bewilderment enough, and (when it 
could beat out the others) managerial enterprise inflated him. For each 
of these profane language seemed to furnish the only escape-pipe, and 
the manager’s speech would have been appropriate to a deep-dyed villain 
bent on murder. He halted the carriage at a shop door, alighted, 
entered, and bought jellies and preserves, drove further and bought 
wine, drove further and bought fruit, a goodly pile, and a double 
handful of sweet-smelling country blossoms. 

“ Damme!” said Lorrimer, as he sat in the hackney carriage and 
surveyed these purchases, “I'll win the jade’s heart. Tl make her 
act. I'll make her so grateful that she can’t refuse me.” 

A brilliant idea struck him, and he arrested the coach once more. 
He entered a shop, and when, after the lapse of some two or three 
minutes, he came once more upon the street, he wore the smile of a man 
who has just said checkmate to opposition. He unfolded the tissue 
paper which wrapped his latest purchase. 

“That ought to touch a mother’s heart,” he said, surveying it 
admiringly. ‘“ Real coral. Real silver bells, and the finest india-rubber 
to be had for love or money.” 

He took:all his purchases to the shabby house in the street off the 
Tottenham Court Road, and he waited with such patience as he could 
command until Mrs. Tregarthen was reported to be awake, and he could 
be again admitted to her room. 

“A little trifle of jelly,” said Lorrimer, balancing the preparation. 
“Calves-foot jelly, my dear madam—a most nourishing article. Pray 
try a little. A glassof port. I am never to be taken at a disadvantage. 
I carry a pocket corkscrew. Try that,madam. I guarantee it excellent. 
A little trifle for the baby, Mrs. Tregarthen.. I am a bachelor myself, 
but I am told that children value such gauds.” 

The baby stretched out her hand for the bauble, and Lorrimer sur- 
rendered it. The sense of his own goodness of heart was too much for 
him, and his eyes became so moist that he had to retire to the window, 
where he blew his nose and waved his pocket handkerchief with an air 
of great nonchalance. But Mrs. Tregarthen knew why he had retired, 
and she herself began to cry out of weakness and despair and gratitude, 
and Lorrimer blew his nose with violence, as if he were aggravated with 
it, and had a spite to wreak upon it. His emotion and his friendliness 
won upon the lonely woman’s heart, and by and by he began to pour 
out golden promises upon her. She was silent for a long time, but at 
last he grew so warm that he asked her the one question in his mind. 

“How do you hope to live at all unless you take the chances you 
have?” 

“‘T thought,” she said, “ that I could make a living by writing.” 
The gesture she used sent his glance to the table. He approached 
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and picked up the letter which lay there, and then turned over a folio or 
two of the great pile of manuscript. 

“Ah!” he said. “And you find you can’t? Well, my dear 
madam, here lies El Dorado before you. You have only to say Yes to 
my proposal, and you can leave this wretched hole at once, and go to 
the best hotel in London. You can dress like a princess, and you can 
command comfort and refinement for your child. Oh, madam, madam,” 
cried the manager, with tears in his voice, “for your child’s sake do not 
let me plead with you in vain.” 

If Lorrimer were half a humbug, she at least was all in earnest in 
her thoughts. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I will do what you wish. I will go back 
to the stage again. For the child’s sake.” 

Next day saw her once more attired like a lady, and located in 
sumptuous private apartments. Lorrimer was here, there, and every- 
where, spreading the glorious news. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wuitst Mrs. Tregarthen was afflicting herself with unnecessary miseries 
her husband was suffering from griefs less easily to be avoided. The copy- 
books say that Innocence is Bold, and it is one of the conventional argu- 
ments against a Suspect that he runs away. Asa matter of course the 
running away is merely an indication of character, and has nothing to do 
with guilt or innocence. The shrug of surprised pity at the henighted 
accuser, the placid mien of assured innocence, the martyr’s resignation 
and the saint’s forgiveness, are things familiar in our courts of justice, 
and are displayed there, never by the innocent, but daily by the branded 
rascals who use them as a part of stock in trade. But it takes much 
experience to kill a phrase, and Innocence is sti!l Bold in the copy-books 
and the apprehension of the unworldly. 

Mrs. Tregarthen’s flight, her foolish innocent letter, and her continued 
silence were enough to prejudice the most trusting of men against her. 
The real motive for flight was absurdly inadequate to anybody who could 
survey the case dispassionately. To Tregarthen its inadequacy seemed 
exaggerated, because he, better than any outsider could have known it, 
knew his own readiness to forget and forgive the small deceit of which 
his wife had been guilty—if that wereall. The agonised letter, with its 
talk about “guilty deceit” and “ unknown past,” seemed to point to 
more than the wickedness of a month or two upon the stage; and when 
week after week dragged by, and brought no news from the runaway, 
Tregarthen’s first suspicions and fears were bit by bit confirmed, until 
they settled into dreadful certainty. 

He dismissed and paid the architect and the builder, and brought 
the works at Tregarthen to a close. Blocks of stone, rough or trimmed, 
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balks of timber, mounds of mortar, and tracts of trodden lime defaced 
the grass before the old mansion, and were left there unheeded, a visible 
sign of hopes abandoned. A new unfinished wall or two mocked the 
ruins, and the whole place was desolate with the signs of raw repair. 
Tregarthen left the house in which he had resided during his brief 
married life, and went back to the home of his fathers. 

As may be guessed, the whole countryside was alive with specula- 
tion. Where everybody was equally ignorant, it was natural that there 
should be many who were the sole repositories of truth; and it was 
equally natural that all the versions set about by these enlightened 
people should differ. But howsoever they differed in detail, it was re- 
markable to notice how they agreed in the main point. The old story 
against Tregarthen revived and took additions to itself, and it was 
settled by common consent that he had done something dreadful, and 
that Mrs. Tregarthen had been compelled to desert him. Some of the 
hungrier after melodrama found shivery hints of murder in the story, 
and dropped dark sayings about convenient caves on Tregarthen 
Island. 

In Tregarthen’s mind his wife’s flight was a thing of long ago before 
a somewhat obvious reflection occurred to him. She had given him her 
fortune to pay for the repairs of the old house, and he had no right to 
retain it. From the moment when he thought of this the money seemed 
to burn him, and he went off in hot haste to London. Messrs. Lowe 
and Carter, of Clement’s Inn, had been his wife’s solicitors, and he 
naturally applied to them. The senior partner was a man of genial 
aspect, not at all legal in his looks; an elderly man, with a boyish frank- 
ness of manner and a smiling eye. 

Tregarthen told his story with a savage brevity. 

‘* My wife for reasons of her own has left me. You know that she 
made over to me the whole of her own fortune.” 

“In spite of my advice,” said the lawyer. 

“ Precisely. Iam here to return it. If you have no present know- 
ledge of her whereabouts Z4 

‘* None in the world.” 

“You may advertise, requesting her to apply to you, and saying 
that her fortune lies in your hands. If you will execute the necessary 
instruments, I will sign them before leaving town.” 

“You wish the transfer to be absolute and unconditional ?” 

“ Absolute and unconditional. Be good enough not to mention 
my name in the advertisement. She will respond to the name of Miss 
Churchill.” 

“ Her stage name,” said the lawyer, “ before she married.” 

“You knew that?” said Tregarthen, looking darkly at him. 

“We knew that. Certainly. We arranged her father’s affairs, and 
were in occasional communication with her until a few months ago. 
Excuse me, Mr. Tregarthen. Men in my profession sometimes hear a 
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good deal of domestic discomforts, and sometimes succeed in patching up 
a difficulty.” 

“T shall not ask your mediation in this case, sir,’ Tregarthen an- 
swered. “TI shall be obliged if you will delay me as little as possible. 
I have no other business in London.” 

He did not leave a pleasant impression on the lawyer’s mind; and if 
he had known it, or had cared to know it, he had a disagreeable impres- 
sion to clear away to begin with. The laywer had heard Tregarthen’s un- 
fortunate regimental story from the one quarter in which it was likely 
to be reviewed with the least mercy. Colonel Pollard was a client of 
Messrs. Lowe and Carter’s, and when the Colonel told a story he had a 
knack of telling it to his owncredit. Inhis narrative Tregarthen shone 
as a rowdy and a traducer of the sex, a roué, a boaster, and a black- 
guard. 

The necessary documents were drawn up and signed, the advertise- 
ment was prepared and inserted, and Tregarthen went back to his 
island. Before he left town he was asked one question by the lawyer. 

“Do you desire to entrust me with any message to Mrs. Tregarthen 
in case the advertisement should reach her, and she should apply to 
us?” 

*‘None,” said Tregarthen. His heart was sore, and he was weary of 
the world. There was no man in England more unhappy, and the 
very necessity of the case forbade him to repose confidence in any man. 

He went back and lived almost alone, and loathed the world. There 
was no honour in man and no truth in woman, and he had learned this 
bitter creed by experience. To uplift a voice for Honour was to call 
down ruin ; to love was to be betrayed ; to be blameless meant that the 
human rarity who dared it should be shunned and hated. 

For a long time his books were charmless, and day by day his heart’s 
auditor added Despite to Hatred, and found the sum total to be Misery. 
After a pause he learned that the lawyers had by chance discovered Mrs. 
Tregarthen, and that she had refused to touch a penny of the money 
from his hands. This might have puzzled him if he had been in the 
humour to be puzzled by anything. As it was, he wrote icily back that 
the money was none of his, but hers, and that she might please herself 
about accepting or refusing it. He at least had no claim upon it. The 
men of law wrote once more, saying that Mrs. Tregarthen had again 
disappeared, and asking for instructions. He had none to give, and 
Miss Farmer’s fortune lay at interest therefore and remained unclaimed. 

The blustering spring was back again, and March was wilder than ic 
had been for many a year. For three days one tremendous gale blew 
from the west, and, gathering strength in the great ocean spaces, poured 
such a tide upon the coast as had scarcely been matched within the 
memory of living men. Storms of sleet and rain swept over the island, 
and communication with the mainland was impossible. It pleased Tre- 
garthen to be thus shut out from the world, and the savage isolation 
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the tempest brought him was in rare consonance with his mood. The 
milder aspects of nature had ceased to attract him, but this mad min- 
gling of the elements drew him continuously abroad, and he spent hours 
upon the western rocks when he could hardly stand against the wind, 
and could not look to windward for an instant. 

On the last night of this prolonged tempest the Atlantic rollers fell 
with such force and volume that they cast stones as large as a man’s 
head forty or fifty yards inland. The east was as black as ink already, 
and the west was a gruesome grey, when Tregarthen (clinging with both 
hands to the wet surface of a boulder which lay three hundred paces 
from the tidal line, and taking his last look at the sea-race as it went 
foaming back from the crags upon his right) saw a sudden tongue of 
light flash out from the darkness, and heard, or thought he heard, a 
second or two later, the heavy boom of a gun. Crouching behind the 
boulder, and so sheltering his eyes from the wind, he could dimly make 
out the form of a great vessel, and just as he was sure of her he saw a 
second tongue of light flame out from her, but this time, though he 
listened with all his soul, the gun was dumb in the prodigious noises of 
the sea. Next, he lost her for a minute in the gloom, and found her 
again by a third tongue of flame. Every second of that dreadful 
minute had brought the fancied sound of the gun’s voice to his ears. 

Each flash was nearer than the last, and he could see that the ship 
was sweeping helplessly on shore. He made his difficult and dangerous 
way towards her, sometimes sheltered by the broken ground, but oftener 
so beaten by the wind that he could but crawl upon his hands and knees. 
All the time, at intervals which seemed incredibly apart from each 
other, the noiseless lightning shot from the vessel’s side. Whenever the 
inequalities of the ground hid her from him he fancied he could hear the 
gun boom and boom and boom, but whenever he saw the flash the gun 
was dumb. He came breathless and panting upon the northern rocks and 
could make out the lines of the hapless ship more clearly. There was no 
shelter for her on the leeside of the island, for, as Tregarthen knew, the 
sea was running there like a mill race magnified a myriad times. She 
drifted with huge lurches towards this channel, and Tregarthen raging 
with pity and helplessness tore along the rocks. If he could he would 
have cast himself upon the ground and have seen no more until all was 
over, but the fascination of horror was upon him, and he was as power- 
less to resist it as he was to save a life aboard the vessel. She was in 
sight now continually, and he ran down the broad grass platform with 
the wind at his back, and kept alongside at a distance of little more 
than three hundred yards. What with the dashing spray and the wind 
and the gloom, he could not make out a soul on board, but the flash 
spoke twice more to his helpless heart, and then the great craft seemed 
resigned to die in darkness, and even to leap at her doom, as despairing 
men have been known to do. 

The score of men, women, and children who, apart from Tregarthen’s 
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household, made up the sole population of the island, were clustered on 
the northern rock above the Sea Gate. Tregarthen’s housekeeper, maid, 
and man-servant were there also, and when he came amongst them they 
were all staring at the fated ship. Against the opposite rocks she 
scarcely showed at all, and she was as often fancied as seen ; but now, 
in a strange way, the gloom began to lighten, as gauze after gauze of 
cloud was torn from the higher skies, and the moon showed through, at 
first in a mere broadly-dispersed but feeble gleam, but finally shining 
through a clear rift with a star or two about her. 

“There's where she’ll break!” said one old sea-dog, pointing to the 
southern wall of the Sea Gate. He roared the words, but only one man 
heard him in the howling of the wind and sea. 

“You’m right,” said the neighbour to whom he spoke. “The race 
sets terrible off Gorbay Head.” 

‘See her acomin’ now,” cried a third, seizing Tregarthen by the 
arm. 

The whole force of the main tide set westward. To the north-west 
of the island juts out a promontory four miles long and as many broad, 
and when a west wind blows upon this coast the chief force of the 
current makes for the narrow passage betweeri Gorbay Head and 
Tregarthen. Gorbay forms an irregular semicircle almost due east of 
the island, and the tide, sweeping past the southern end of Tregarthen, 
raves round this are until the narrower current meets it, when it turns 
and the two break together upon the southern Sea Gate wall. The 
engines were never built which could fight a ship’s way against that 
awful race when the Atlantic swells it with a storm from the west, 
though at other times Gorbay is a sheltered harbour. 

Between the Head and the island the opposing currents caught the 
ship, and spun her twice or thrice in a wild circle, and then she came 
bowling down, swift and steady, as if there were a breeze abeam and 
every stitch of canvas had been set. 

Everybody with one consent ran for the mouth of the Sea Gate, 
though they turned their backs upon the ship to do it, and, after a 
hurried clamber down the wet rocks, they stood upon the sand and 
watched the channel, and waited for the end. In spite of her broken 
masts, and the tangle of spars and cordage which encumbered her deck, 
she looked stately as she swept into sight and made for death almost at 
the watchers’ feet. No ear on shore heard her when she struck. She 
touched the rock, and it seemed to have power to melt her. She fell 
back from the climbing seas and flying foam, and her ponderous bows 
had vanished. She drove forward again, and retired again, and again 
drove forward, and fell to pieces softly, melted away, dissolved, as if no 
force were used at all. The shriek and groan of severing timbers were 
no more heard than the cry of severing soul and body. 

Those on shore who had the heart to look saw two or three wretches 
leap from the deck into the boiling waters, and two or three others 
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clinging here and there, until the ship had broken on the rock like a 
cloud upon a cloud. 

As the vessel first touched the rock the moon was shrouded, and as 
she melted away the light grew again. Whilst the watchers stood with 
aching hearts, a sudden volume of water poured into the narrow gate 
and drove them back. When it fell again, reluctantly, as if its liquid 
fingers clutched at the sand, it left a fragment of a spar behind it, and 
almost before the quickest eye had seen this, another wave fell and hid 
it. When that wave retired it dragged the spar with it, and rolled it 
over and over. Tregarthen shrieked like a woman; for there, plain to 
sight, was a child strapped to the rolling spar. None heard the cry, but 
all saw the forward dash he made, and all realised the double hope and 
fear. He had reached the spar, and had wound the fingers of his right 
hand among the coils of rope which bound the child, when the next wave 
swept up, and tossed him high, as if he had been a straw. But he held 
on, and, when the wave cast him to the beach, he dug his left fingers in 
the sand and tried for a grip with his toes. Hercules would have had 
no more chance against that raging backwash than a baby, and Tre- 
garthen went dragging down the sandy slope until the advancing wave 
swept up again, lifted-him, rolled him over, and cast him and the spar 
down together. The spar fell uppermost, and struck Tregarthen so 
heavily on the head that, with a great crackle and sparkle of lights 
before his eyes, he swooned and lay like a stone. 

The spar came end-on this time, and one Cornish sea-dog fell on it 
and gripped it with his might, and a second, falling on his knees behind 
the first, took him round the loins with knitted fingers, and a third 
seized the second by the leather belt he wore. The next wave came 
howling up; but before it had them fairly in its grasp, a fourth had 
seized the third by the hand, and a fifth the fourth, and when the great 
monster went grinding back with its reluctant fingers clutching at the 
sand, the line was sound. Before the sea came again, Tregarthen and 
the child were out of its reach; for the rope had miraculously tangled 
itself about the rescuer’s arm, and when the men dragged at the spar he 
came with it. 

There was no memory of the storm in the mild spring air when 
Tregarthen next awoke to a knowledge of the world. He was lying in 
bed in his own room, and the window, which faced to the south, was 
open, so that he could just hear the gentle chiding of the sea. He lay for 
a time without a care to remember anything ; but when he tried to move 
he found head, hands, and limbs marvellously heavy, and he began to be 
aware that he ached all over. Then he remembered the storm, the 
shipwreck, and the rescue he had attempted. 

“Is anybody here?” he asked, in a voice so feeble that he was 
surprised at it. 

His housekeeper’s voice responded with an ejaculation of pious joy, 
and the old woman was at the bedside in a moment. 
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“You know me, sir?” she said. 

“ Yes,” he answered. ‘TI have been ill? Who saved me? Did they 
gave the child ?” 

“Tt was Reuben Pollarth,” said the housekeeper, “went in after 
you first, sir. But they all helped.” 

“Did they save the child?” he asked again. 

“The child’s quite safe, sir. Don’t you talk no more now, Mr. 
Arthur, there’s a dear.” 

“Where is the child? In the house?” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” returned the old lady. “But don’t you talk, dear 
heart, or you'll do yourself a mischief.” 

“Tt was a boy, I think,” said Tregarthen. 

“Yes, yes, sir, yes,” said the housekeeper. “ Here's your sleepin’ 
draught, Mr. Arthur.” 

“ Bring him here,” said Tregarthen. “No, no!” moving his eye- 
brows impatiently at the draught. “The boy. Let me sce him. Bring 
him here at once.” 

The old lady rustled softly from the room, afraid to deny him 
longer. 

“The Tregarthens ’ll have their way if they are dying,” she said 
to herself. ‘It was their manner always.” She returned in a moment. 
“T have sent for him, sir.” 

Tregarthen made a response with his eyes, and lay still. By and by 
there was a knock at the door, and the housekeeper, answering it, led 
into the room a little fellow of six or seven years of age, and set him 
where her master could see him. The child was pale, and his cheeks 
were hollow. He had a profusion of light hair, a shy but pleasant 
aspect, and large grey eyes. 

“Let him be taken care of,” said Tregarthen, in his feeble voice. 
“ Bring him to me again to-morrow. A pretty child. Any one else?” 

“No, sir,” said the housekeeper, with a downward glance at the 
child. 

“ Bring him again to-morrow,” said Tregarthen. “I am tired.” 
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Aprit in California! What a dream of delight the words recall to the 
fortunate traveller whose times and seasons have been so happily ordered 
as to bring him to the Granite State at this favoured season ; for all 
these Western States are like different worlds, according as we see them 
in the green loveliness of their fresh spring-time, or when the long 
summer’s drought has transformed the flowery pastures into broad 
plains of yellow sun-dried hay and withered plants, all smothered in 
stifling dust. 

Even when, forsaking the plains, the traveller turns his steps to the 
great mountain ranges, he only who arrives in the early spring-time can 
revel in their full beauty. For him, the hills are rainbow-hued with 
countless blossoms, and every streamlet, fed by the melting snows on the 
upper ranges, becomes a rushing river, and every waterfall is a vision of 
entrancing loveliness. 

The summer wanderer travels in choking, blinding dust clouds. He 
finds the streams insignificant, the azaleas already on the wane, and even 
the largest waterfalls mere ghosts of their spring glory, while all the 
gleaming temporary falls, born only of the snows, have altogether dis- 
appeared. 

I had, therefore, good cause to deem myself fortunate, when, owing 
to prolonged detention in the beautiful isles of the South Pacific, I landed 
in San Francisco on Easter morning, and received my first impressions 
of the New World from its exquisitely decorated churches, with their 
lavish display of flowers. ach church in the great city strove to outdo 
its neighbour in its profusion of roses and pure white lilies—chiefly the 
Calla lily, which we call Arum. 

Throughout California the afternoon of Easter Day is the children’s 
floral festival, and thousands of happy little ones march in procession, 
with gay banners and offerings of flowers, to take part in a joyous choral 
festival, and to present their gift of lovely fragrant flowers—perhaps also 
of money—for the poor and suffering. 

After this glimpse of what Californian gardens can produce, we 
made various expeditions in the neighbourhood, and everywhere the 
prominent object was the wealth of wild flowers. We drove for miles 
through lupine scrub—hardy, perennial lupines, indigenous to California, 
and able to flourish on the driest sand. So their growth has been 
greatly encouraged on the desolate sand dunes on which the great city 
has sprung up; and these pioneer lupines are doing a mighty work in 
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reclaiming thousands of acres of the arid, shifting sands. Each bush 
bears countless spikes of blossom, pink, lilac, white, blue, pale lemon, or 
orange colour ; and besides these shrub lupines, all other varieties grow 
abundantly—small lemon-coloured flowers, large succulent blue lupines, 
and all manner of dwarfs. 

Elsewhere we passed by patches of intensely blue larkspur, and a 
scarlet flower called painted brush, and many another beautiful wild 
flower. But, above all, our eyes rested in wonder on broad sheets of 
the most vivid orange, scattered here and there over the green pasture 
hills. We were told it was the California poppy, and, on nearer in- 
spection, recognised the familiar eschscholtzia of our own gardens, which 
here, in its native land, attains a luxuriance unrivalled in exile. 

But not till we reached the flower-strewn slopes of the Coast Range 
could we fairly lay claim to having some idea of the glories of this great 
floral region. Here hills and meadows were all alike ablaze with bright- 
hued blossoms, scarlet and gold, pink, white, and lemon colour, blue and 
purple, of every shade. Flames of vivid colour lighted up the forest 
glades, and brightened the darkest ravines or the greenest grass slopes ; 
scarlet and blue larkspurs, musk and mimulus, blue nemophila and 
scarlet columbines, dwarf sunflowers and fritillaria, heartsease and 
forget-me-not, golden ranunculus and dwarf blue iris—these, and a 
multitude of flowers familiar to us in gardens, here overspread the land 
at their own sweet will. 

In one morning’s ramble I collected upwards of a hundred different 
flowers, and I was told that in th® cor of a Californian spring and 
summer I might find no fewer than si hundred species ! 

It was a great delight to me to find the jovial round face of 
the familiar sunflower, beaming a cheery welcome to its Californian 
birthplace ; but we saw only a few blossoms. I was told, however, that 
there are tracts in the mountain districts to the south where, for miles 
and miles, successive ridges gleam like gold, owing to the myriads of these 
gigantic yellow daisies, so closely packed that there is no green to be 
seen, only a sheet of saffron hue. The same glory overspreads Southern 
Colorado, where purple asters also abound, and both grow so freely that 
they even spring up from the turf sods with which the miners roof their 


_ huts, giving quite an esthetic touch to the dingy camps. 


Beautiful as were the plains in their robes of flower-embroidered 
verdure, I craved to reach the beautiful Sierra Nevada; and, hearing 
that the rapid melting of the snows had opened the roads to the far- 
famed Yo-Semité Valley, I resolved to start without delay. One after- 
noon on the railway, and two long days of coaching, brought us to the 
forest belt. 

The railway ran us along a small portion of the vast wheatfield 
which now extends well-nigh six hundred miles from north to south. 
However dear to the farmer, it is not attractive to the lover of beautiful, 
uncultivated nature, and I was glad to escape from its monotony, and 
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arrive at a region of gently undulating hills, all clothed with rich tall 
grass of a peculiarly lovely light green, ideal pastures where happy 
cattle were luxuriating; and here, too, the beautiful grass was but a 
groundwork whereon were showered masses of vivid crimson and purple, 
white, scarlet, and gold. 

Onward we toiled, uphill and down, winding round about among the 
foothills, which in places are densely clothed with chaparral (7.e. brush- 
wood, with a large proportion of flowering shrubs), and elsewhere are 
grassy and park-like, adorned with fine clumps of buck-eye and live-oak— 
in other words, Californian horse-chestnut and ilex. And, far and near, 
the grassy slopes were tinged with rainbow hues where the bright sun- 
light played on banks of wild flowers. 

As we reached the higher levels, we found deep banks of snow lying 
in places; but even close by these some kindly blossoms had contrived 
to expand, and in the shelter of the great pine forest I found some 
beautiful specimens of a plant altogether new to me (Sarcodes san- 
guinea), a strange, bright-scarlet crimson blossom, like a very fleshy 
hyacinth. It is called the snow-flower, because it rises right out of 
the earth as soon as ever the snow melts, after the manner of our 
snowdrop ; but instead of being enfolded in smooth green leaves, each 
crimson bell is wrapped in a crimson leaflet, which uncurls as it rises 
above the earth, forming a sort of hyacinthine pyramid of blossom 
eight inches in height. It has only two or three inches of thick stem, 
and really suggests little tongues of flame darting out of the newly 
thawed earth, quite close to snowdrifts. I do not know whether it is 
found in any other country, but I have never heard of it elsewhere. 

When we reached the higher levels, and caught sight of a succession 
of grand mountain summits all robed in dazzling white, we fully realised 
our good fortune in having arrived while there was yet sufficient snow 
to let us see the Sierra Nevada * in its true character. 

One farewell shower swept down from the mountains and enfolded 
us, while we were passing through a belt of magnificent old pines. 
The falling flakes shrouded the mountains in a filmy gauze-like veil, 
while the distant clumps of dark pines, wrapped in grey shadow, 
were indistinct and phantom-like. . Those nearer to us loomed gigantic, 
their vast size exaggerated by the magnifying mist and the swirling of 
the fitful snow showers. Silently, silently, the soft feather-like flakes 
fell, not a breath of air stirring to disturb them, as they settled on 
every twig and spray more lightly than ever butterfly rested on a flower. 

Suddenly the clouds cleared off, revealing a heaven more intensely 
azure than I have ever seen even in the tropics; and then a flood of 
golden sunlight was outpoured on the beautiful, dazzling earth, and 
the glory of the forest was beyond all description. Each stately pine 
seemed transformed to a pyramid of glistening alabaster with strata of 
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malachite, as we caught glimpses of the dark-green undersides of the 
graceful, sweeping boughs, weighed down beneath their burden of myriad 
snowflakes. 

On every side of us, in the low-lying forest or the hanging wood that 
clothed the steep mountain side, rose ten thousand times ten thousand 
tall white spires and minarets and pinnacles, as in some idealised 
Oriental city (but assuredly no marble ever gleamed so purely—not even 
the dream-like tombs of Agra). 

On every grassy reed, each hazel twig and manzanita bush, the light 
flakes lay in fairy-like crystals—even the silken webs of the busy spiders 
had caught their share, and now sparkled like jewels in the sunlight. And 
every great rock-boulder was snow-capped, and each stern, rugged crag 
was softened by a powder-like dusting, lightly sprinkled wheresoever a 
crevice or a furrow gave it a chance of resting, and far above all uprose 
the eternal hills, robed in spotless white, pure and dazzling. 

We halted for a couple of nights at a comfortable ranch, in the heart of 
the forest, beside a picturesque stream known to white men as Big Creek ; 
and thence explored a magnificent grove of glorious old pines, inter- 
spersed with majestic specimens of the Sequoia gigantea, which people 
in England will persist in calling Wellingtonia, to the unmitigated and 
most just annoyance of all Americans. 

This is such a forest as can only be seen in California, beauti- 
ful beyond all words, with long arcades of stately columns, brown, 
red, or yellow, representing pines, cedars, and firs of many sorts, each 
straight as an arrow, and towering from two to three hundred feet in 
height, to vanish in a crown of interlacing misty green foliage. Such 
a forest should be the haunt of all good spirits, as in truth the Indians 
fully believe. 

On the fifth day after leaving San Francisco, we reached a mountain 
ridge about 7,000 feet above the sea. Suddenly we caught our first 
sight of the Valley, lying about 3,000 feet below us, an abrupt chasm 
in the great rolling expanse of billowy granite ridges, or I should rather 
describe it as a vast sunken pit, with perpendicular walls, and carpeted 
with a level and most verdant meadow, through which flows a river 
gleaming like quicksilver. 

Here and there, a vertical cloud of spray on the face of the huge 
crags told where some snow-fed stream from the upper ranges had found 
its way to the brink of the chasm—a perpendicular fall of from two to 
three thousand feet. 

The fall nearest to where we stood was pointed out as the Bridal 
Veil, but the Indians call it Pohono. It seemed a floating film of finest 
mist, on which played the loveliest rainbow lights; for the sun was 
already lowering behind us, and the afternoon shadows were stealing 
over the Valley, though the light shone clear and bright on the cold white 

granite crags, and on the glittering snow peaks of the High Sierras. 
Each mighty precipice, and rock needle, and strange granite dome, 
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was pointed out to us by name, as we halted on the summit of the pass 
ere commencing the steep descent. The entrance to the Valley is guarded 
by a stupendous square-cut mass of white granite, which the Spanish 
settlers have dubbed El Capitan. It is a grand massive cliff, projecting 
so far from the main rock wall as to suggest the idea of a huge keep, 
wherein the Genii of the Valley may have braved the siege of the Ice 
Giants. 

I doubt if in the whole rock world another crag exists which can 
compare with this. Just try to realise its dimensions. A massive 
face of smooth, cream-coloured granite, half a mile long, half a mile 
wide, three-fifths of a mile high. Its actual height is 3,300 feet. Think 
of our beautiful Castle Rock in Edinburgh with its 434 feet, or Dover 
Castle, 469 feet, or even Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet—what pigmies they 
would seem could some wizard transport them to the base of this grand 
crag, on whose surface not a blade of grass, not a fern or lichen, finds 
holding ground, or presumes to tinge the bare clean-cut precipice. 

Imagine a crag, just the height of Snowdon, with a lovely snow stream 
falling perpendicular from its summit to its base, and a second and larger 
fall in the deep gorge where it joins the great rock-wall of the Valley. 
The first is nameless, and vanishes with the snows; but the second never 
quite dries up eveninsummer. The Indians call it Luny-o0-too-koo-ya, to 
describe the plaintive note of the wood doves which find shelter in the 
gorge. 

Descending to the Valley, we forded the stream which forms “ The 
Bridal Veil,” and agreed that if Pohono be in truth, as the Indian 
legend tells, the spirit of an evil wind, it surely must be a repentant and 
glorified spirit, for nothing so beautiful could be evil. It is a sight to 
gladden the angels—a most ethereal fall, light as steam, swaying with 
every breath. 

It falls from an overhanging rock, and often the current produced by 
its own rushing seems to pass beneath the rock, and so checks the whole 
column, and carries it upward in a wreath of whitest vapour, blending 
with the true clouds. 

When the rainbow plays upon it, it too seems to be wafted up, and 
floats in a jewelled spray, wherein sapphires and diamonds and opals, 
topaz and emeralds, all mingle their dazzling tints. At other times, it 
rushes down in a shower of fairy-like rockets, in what appears to be a 
perpendicular column, a thousand feet high, and loses itself in a cloud of 
mist among the tall dark pines which clothe the base of the crag. 

A succession of stupendous rock needles have been designated 
“ Cathedral Spires,’ and one mighty obelisk, a thousand feet in height, 
towering from a pedestal of two thousand feet more, all of solid granite, 
is known as The Sentinel, keeping watch and ward over the peaceful 
Valley below, where greenest pastures lie, beside the stillest of waters. | 

Farther up the Valley, two gigantic Domes of the whitest granite are 
built up on the foundation of the great encompassing wall. One stands 
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on each side of the Valley. The north Dome is perfect, like the roof of 
some vast mosque ; but the south or Half Dome is an extraordinary freak 
of nature very puzzling to geologists, as literally half of this enormous 
mass of granite has disappeared, leaving no trace of its existence save a 
sheer precipitous rock face, considerably over four thousand feet in 
height, from which the corresponding half has evidently broken off, and 
slipped down into some fearful chasm, which apparently it has been the 
means of filling up. 

Above the Domes, and closing in the upper end of the Valley, is a 
beautiful snowy mountain, called Cloud’s Rest, which, seen from afar, 
is the most attractive point of all the mountains. But the chief interest 
within the Valley centres in the glorious falls from which it takes its 
name, and which burst suddenly upon our amazed vision when we 
reached the base of the Sentinel Rock. They are so indescribably lovely 
that I altogether despair of conveying any notion of them in words. 

No wonder the Indians reverence the beautiful Y6-Semité Falls, 
Even the white settlers in the Valley cannot resist their influence, but 
speak of them with an admiration that amounts to love. Some spend 
the winter in the Valley, and they told me that if I could see the Falls 
in their winter robes, all fringed with icicles, I should gain a glimpse of 
fairyland. 

At the base of the great fall the fairies build a real ice palace, some- 
times more than a hundred feet high. It is formed by the ever-fulling, 
freezing spray, and the bright sun gleams on this glittering palace of 
crystal, and the falling water striking upon it shoots off in showers, like 
myriad opals and diamonds. 

But when first I beheld them, on a bright May morning, not an 
icicle remained, and the Falls were in their glory. I had never dreamt 
of anything so lovely. I confess that I am nota keen lover of water- 
falls in general, and am often inclined to vote them a bore, when enthu- 
siastic people insist on leaving the blessed sunshine to go ever so far 
down a dank, damp ravine, to see some foolish driblet. 

But here we stand in the glorious sunlight, among pine trees a couple 
of hundred feet in height, and they are pigmies, like ourselves, in pre- 
sence of even the lowest step of the stately fall which leaps and dashes 
from so vast a height that it loses all semblance of water. It is a 
splendid bouquet of glistening rockets, which, instead of rushing heaven- 
ward, shoot down as if from the blue canopy which seems to touch the 
brink, 2,700 feet above us. 

Like myriad falling stars they flash, each keeping its separate course 
for several hundred feet, till at length it blends with ten thousand more 
in the grand avalanche of frothy, fleecy foam, which for ever and for ever 
falls, boiling and raging like a whirlpool, among the huge black boulders 
in the deep caldron below, and throwing back clouds of mist and 
vapour. 

The most exquisite moment occurs when you reach some spot where 
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the sun’s rays, streaming past you, transform the light vapour into bril- 
liant rainbow prisms, which gird the fall with vivid iris bars. As the 
water-rockets flash through these radiant belts, they seem to carry the 
colour onwards as they fall; and sometimes it wavers and trembles in 
the breeze, so that the rainbow knows not where to rest, but forms a 
moving column of radiant tricolor. 

So large a body of water rushing through the air naturally produces 
a strong current, which, passing between the face of the rock and the 
fall, carries the latter well forward, so that it becomes the sport of every 
breeze that dances through the Valley; hence this great column is for 
ever vibrating from side to side, and often forms a semicircular curve. 

The width of the stream at the summit is about twenty to thirty 
feet, but at the base of the Upper Fall it has expanded to a width of 
fully three hundred feet ; and, as the wind carries it to one side or the 
other, it plays over a space of about a thousand feet in width, of a pre- 
cipitous rock-face, sixteen hundred feet in depth. That is the height of 
the Upper Fall. 

As seen from below, the Y6-Semité, though divided into three dis- 
tinct falls, is apparently all on one plane. It is only when you reach 
some point from which you see it sideways, that you realise that the 
Great Upper Fall lies fully a quarter of a mile further back than the 
Middle and Lower Falls, and that it rushes down this space in boiling 
cascades till it reaches a perpendicular rock, over which it leaps about 
600 feet, and then gives a third and final plunge of about 500, making 
up a total of little under 2,700. 

Now, if you can realise that the height of Niagara is 162 feet, you 
will perceive that if some potent magician could bring it into the Valley, 
it would be effectually concealed by trees of fully its own height, many 
far overtopping it. 

Niagara of course makes up in width what she lacks in height. The 
Horseshoe or Canadian Fall is about 150 feet. The width is 2,100 feet. 
The American Fall is about 160 feet in height, and 1,100 in width. 
The total width, inclusive of Goat Island, is 4,200 feet. 

Niagara not only owes nothing to its accessories, but actually benefits 
by the total absence of any scenery. There is absolutely nothing in the 
very uninteresting level country around it to distract the attention from 
the marvellous beauty of the majestic falls—from the indescribable loveli- 
ness of that heavy, waving curtain of emerald-green water, and the 
ethereal clouds of misty foam on which the rainbows never cease to play, 
whether in sunshine or moonlight. 

Niagara is the type of force and irresistible might. Yd-Semité is the 
emblem of purity and elegance. 

I deemed myself fortunate in finding quarters in the cosy little 
group of neat wooden bungalows which form the cottage-hotel known as 
Barnard’s, which is by far the most pleasantly situated house in the 
Valley, and especially in securing a room commanding a perfect view of 
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the Falls. Indeed, I found my outlook so entrancing that it was three 
months ere I succeeded in tearing myself away; and, truth to say, 
another month was embittered by vain regrets that I had done so. 

From my window I looked right down into the clear, peaceful river 
Merced, gliding onward almost imperceptibly through thickets of most 
fragrant wild yellow azaleas, while an upward glance through a frame 
of dark pines and tremulous poplars (the Balm of Gilead) revealed the 
exquisite Falls, whose waters join the Merced a little further down the 
Valley. So that at all times and seasons I could watch this most fas- 
cinating of shaggy “ Grizzly Bears” (for such is the meaning of its name) 
—the ghost of a bear surely, for it is often an ethereal, floating thing. 

In strong gales the wind carries the whole body of water high in air, 
like a snow-storm or a white dust-storm, and sprinkles the mountain 
summits ; and at all times the spray flies like clouds of glittering dust, 
as if the granite walls were powdered by constant friction. 

In a direct line the Falls are only about a quarter of a mile from the 
house, and sometimes their noise is like the roar of distant thunder— 
then it comes softened and subdued. It is not quite continuous, but 
seems to pulsate, at short, regular intervals—a throbbing sound, as if 
the waters fell in successive leaps. 

Sometimes the music of the waters sounds like the tremulous tones 
of some melodious harp, each vibration of the mighty strings heard 
separately, in everlasting cadence. At other times, varying with the 
direction of the breeze, there seemed to be only a low musical murmur, 
like the humming of a bustling busy bee. Then perhaps a rattle, as if 
of musketry, suggests the crash of loosened fragments of rock, though 
the sound is often produced by the mere concussion of air and water. 
To the same concussion is due the quivering and trembling of the ground, 
of which you are conscious when standing close to the Falls, as though 
the very earth were overawed by the might of the rushing waters. 

One of my favourite short expeditions was an enchanting scramble 
through the pine woods, and up a steep canyon over piled-up fragments 
of rock, to the base of the Lowest Fall, or rather to a sheltered nook 
just to one side of it—a little oasis of green grass and ferns, whence I 
could get a view of the Fall en profile, and watch it rushing past, forming 
a most beautiful and unusual foreground to the green Valley seen far 
below, and the great granite mountains beyond. 

As seen from this point, this Fall is magnificent—complete in itself. 
Yet from a little distance it appears only an insignificant appendage to 
the Great Fall, and its base is altogether hidden by the trees. I sat 
for hours watching these falling waters ; and attempted to sketch the un- 
sketchable, till I was fairly bewildered by the deep-toned voice of many 
waters, and the rushing spray, and was glad to return to the quiet 
green meadows. 

The snows on the Sierras were melting rapidly, and by the middle 
of May all the streams had overflowed their accustomed channels. 
20--6 
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Several pleasant paths, which we had explored on first arriving, were 
flooded, for the Yo-Semité was “in spate”—a boisterous, whirling 
cataract, thundering and chafing among the boulders. Its waters were 
now divided into a dozen branches, each a foaming torrent, wearing a 
channel for itself, as it rushed headlong through pine woods, seeking 
the placid Merced river, which glides on a dead level from the moment 
it enters the Valley till it departs thence. 

To any but a first-rate walker, a pony or a horse is a downright 
necessity to whoever wishes to see anything beyond the Valley itself, as 
it holds you fairly imprisoned till you can scale its walls. Not till then 
do you gain any idea of the vast expanse of Alpine scenery which lies 
beyond, range upon range, a world of grey granite and snow, relieved 
by tracts of dark pine forest. 

When we first arrived we felt as if we never could escape from the 
Valley—there seemed no possible means for any but winged creatures to 
reach the upper world ; but soon we learnt that patient men had devised 
cunningly contrived zigzag trails, taking advantage of every little ledge 
and crevice of rock; blasting here, and building there, till they had 
engineered excellent paths at a safe gradient along the face of what appear 
to he perpendicular walls of granite, and so, winding to and fro, here 
following the course of some deep gulch, there taking advantage of a 
patch of forest, they finally reached the summit, and could look down 
on the Valley as on a green and silver ribbon lying far below them. 

Though the Valley is reserved by the State as a national park, all 
these trails have been made by private enterprise, at a considerable 
outlay of labour, time, and money. So the proprietor of each is allowed 
to levy a toll of from one to two dollars on each passenger. Having 
paid once, he is free for the season. But few indeed are the travellers 
who ever allow themselves time to go over any of these grand scenes 
more than once, and that at railway speed. 

As a matter of course, one of our first days in the Valley was devoted 
to reaching the summit of the Great Fall. The only practicable route 
by which to reach the base of the Upper Fall is a very circuitous one, 
retracing the Valley till you ascend zigzagging through a belt of beauti- 
ful pines, and so gradually gain the high level. 

Having hired sturdy and sure-footed ponies (of which a large number 
are kept in the Valley), we started one bright clear morning. The views 
at every turn were magnificent ; each fresh aspect of the wonderful Falls 
helped us more and more to realise their might and majesty. 

Can you picture them ever so faintly? The flashing, foaming cataract 
tumbling almost perpendicularly for half a mile from the brink to the 
base ; first the wild leap of 1,500 feet, dashing headlong into the cup 
worn by its own ceaseless action on the hard granite rock, then chafing 
madly among the fallen boulders ere it rushes to the second ledge, ready 
to repeat the leap. 

You look up at the never-ceasing shower of water-rockets till your 
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eyes are dazzled with their gleaming white, and rest thankfully on the 
pure blue heaven from which they seem to fall, and the floating spray 
makes mist among the dark pines till a gleam of sunlight transforms it 
to a glittering shower of shattered diamonds. 

When we reached the base of the Upper Fall, we dismounted, and 
scrambling over masses of rock, piled in chaos as they fell from the upper 
crags, we climbed to a great boulder just beyond reach of the spray, and 
there sat gazing up at the living waters, ever falling, falling, in thousands 
of separate tongues of foam. Some say it is like a waving plume of 
snowy feathers, but to me the form of inverted fire-rockets is the only one 
really descriptive. Sometimes each rushes singly, preserving its perfect 
form, while others are dispersed in mid-career by the rushing breeze. 

In presence of that rocket-shower, falling from a height of 1,600 
feet, what dainty miniatures our favourite British waterfalls do seem ! 
I suppose lovely Foyers is the finest fall in Scotland, but when reduced 
to figures its height is only 212 feet. The Falls of Bruar are 200 feet, 
the Falls of the Rhine 100, and even the far-famed Staubbach only attains 
900 feet. 

You do not realise the full majesty of this most worshipful monarch 
of the water-gods till you have crept meekly to his feet, as we did, and 
there remain spell-bound, overawed by the glory of the scene. The sense 
of irresistible power of that headlong rush of bright, gleaming waters, 
the utter restlessness of their ceaseless motion, and their thunderous 
roar as they strike the rocky basin far below, soon become overpowering 
—eyes and brain are alike bewildered. And besides the direct downward 
movement, spirit-like clouds of spray float around, drifting with every 
current of wind, softening the too dazzling brightness of the white foam, 
but adding to the giddy complex motion of the whole. 

The face of the great crag overhangs a little, so that as the waters 
are thrown forward, they leave a dry space behind the fall at the base of 
the cliff, a long broad passage where those who are so inclined can enter, 
and, standing behind the curtain of falling waters, can listen, to the 


‘rushing wind, and try how near danger they can venture without acci- 


dent. When only a light summer stream is falling, and the sun is 
shining upon it, the effect produced is that of a shimmering shower of 
diamonds. But when the storm flood is heavy, a visit to this strange 
spot is risky, as the approach to it involves a drenching from the heavy 
spray ; so we were nowise tempted, but, tearing ourselves away from this 
beautiful and most fascinating spot, we commenced the steep ascent 
through Comimi Canyon. 

The trail is led up by such innumerable zigzags that a tolerably easy 
grade has been attained, and my sturdy pony climbed up without the 
slightest hesitation. What with excavations in some places, and building 
up rock foundation in others, the tracing and making of such a trail, and 
then the constant repairs consequent on falling rocks or melting snows, 
imply both genius and ceaseless care. 
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The Canyon heads actually at the summit of the Falls, and there 
seems no sort of reason why the Y6-Semité Creek should not have rushed 
down the slope instead of selecting the headlong course which it has 
adopted ; for which, however, we may be most deeply grateful to it. 

By its ceaseless friction it has so polished the granite rock over which 
it flows, that to attempt a near approach is just like walking on ice. 
It is horribly dangerous, as the first slip would inevitably prove the last. 
Yet the fascination is irresistible, so I crawled to the brink on hands and 
knees, and there lay watching the leaping waters as they rushed past me, 
down, down, down, till the abyss of white foam was merged in the ever- 
swaying, ever-varying cloud of spray, while a thousand mingling echoes 
rose from the rocky world below. It was awesome beyond all words, 
Far, far beneath us, faintly seen through the floating mists, the Valley 
lay bathed im sunlight, like a dream of some other world. 

The Y5-Semité Creek is a snow-fed stream which rises on the west 
side of the alpine group of which Mount Hoffmann is chief, lying about 
ten miles north-east of the Valley. The course lies over a bed of bare 
granite rock ; and as it is fed exclusively by the melting snow, it follows 
that as the season advances it must shrink to a most insignificant 
rivulet. 

We found the snow still lying deep in the unsunned gorges, There 
had been a “ flurry,” followed by a night of frost, and a light powdering 
of glittering snow crystals still sparkled in the bright sunlight, marking 
the intricate tracery of the leafless boughs. Every grassy reed was snow- 
tipped, and snow-feathers lay softly on the drooping brambles and the 
rich brown tufts of lichen. 

We were anxious to reach a high point, known as Eagle’s Peak 
(4,000 feet above the Valley), which commands a magnificent view of the 
Sierras on every side; but as we ascended the snow became deeper and 
deeper, so, as the ride was neither safe nor pleasant, we agreed to defer 
it till the season was further advanced. 

As it was, we saw several fine snow-peaks in the distance, forming a 
dazzling crest for the interminable granite ranges, which lay upheaved 
all around, presenting a wilderness of bare ridges, with here and there a 
fantastic knob or pinnacle, and on every side patches of dark green forest. 
The general effect of the landscape was that of a troubled grey sea, here 
and there tinged with dull green. 

Such a general view gave us a better idea of the relative size of the 
giant crags around us, especially of the stupendous granite Domes. This 
bird's-eye view also enabled us to realise the true geological aspect of the 
Valley itself, as a huge sunken pit—no chasm, but the blank left by a 
portion of the earth’s surface having actually subsided. 

Except in point of size the Yo-Semité is not unique in its formation ; 
indeed, its name is now used to describe a type of valley of which several 
have been discovered in the Sierras. Such geological faults as have 
caused this very singular depression exist in many countries. Two 
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notable examples occur in the Blue Mountains of Australia, where two 
gigantic pits occur, known as Govat’s Leap and the Weather-board, at 
each of which I have stood on the brink of a deep gorge enclosed by 
vertical cliffs as steep as these, and have looked on the crowns of giant 
ferns and trees lying apparently a couple of thousand feet below us—a 
sanctuary untrodden by human foot. But those cliffs of reddish sand- 
stone do not give one the same feeling of solidity and strength as these 
granite crags, which fill one with ever-increasing wonder, the longer one 
gazes upon them. 

Not very far from the Y6-Semité lies the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, which, 
though on a somewhat smaller scale, singularly reproduces all the main 
features of its great relation. It lies on the course of a beautiful river, 
known as the Cathedral Creek, because it rises in a fantastic Gothic- 
looking rock mountain, which has been named Cathedral Peak. 

There are some beautiful falls just where this stream joins the Tuo- 
lumne, and above these rises a stupendous mass of granite known. as the 
Grand Mountain. It is a huge bare rock 4,000 feet in height. Just 
imagine what a great solid giant ! nearly a thousand feet higher than the 
mighty crag, El Capitan, which guards the entrance of Yd-Semité. 

Below this the gorge narrows and the river flows between steep rock 
walls till it enters the Hetch-Hetchy, which is a crescent-shaped valley 
about three miles in length and half a mile wide at the broadest part. 
It lies 3,650 feet above the sea, and, just as in Y6-Semité, its level green 
meadows are sunk between high vertical granite crags. 

One of these is almost a fac-simile of El Capitan, but on a smaller 
scale, being only 1,800 feet high. "When the snows are melting in spring 
it has just such a fall as that,which beautifies its great kinsman at the 
same season. ‘There is also a large rock 2,270 feet high, which strongly 
resembles the Cathedral Rock in the Y6-Semité. 

Then the great Hetch-Hetchy Fall is almost a replica of the “ Great 
Grizzly.” Certainly it is only 1,700 feet high, and is less perpendicular 
than the Yo-Semité Fall; but it has a larger volume of water, and is 
exceedingly beautiful. In the spring-time many additional falls pour 
into the Valley, which terminates in a gorge so narrow that the waters 
thus accumulated cannot escape, but form a large lake, flooding the 
meadows, which later in the season afford pasturage to the flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle which are driven up from Big Oak Flat. 

There is a good deal of fine timber in the Valley, which is undoubtedly 
exceedingly grand, though it cannot wrest the pre-eminence from the ma- 
jestic Valley, which, first discovered, is now the accepted type of all such. 

Mr. John Muir describes several lovely valleys of the same forma- 
tion further to the south, in the heart of that rugged wilderness of peaks 
and canyons where the foaming tributaries of the San Joaquin and 
King’s rivers take their rise. He found the most beautiful of them all 
near the source of the former—a canyon two miles long and half a mile 
broad, hemmed in by perpendicular granite crags, and the crystal river 
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flowing through peaceful groves and meadows, haunted by deer and 
grouse and joyous singing birds. 

Thence he passed into a wilder, narrower gorge, with walls rising per- 
pendicularly from two to four thousand feet above the roaring river. “At 
the head of the Valley,” he says, “the main canyon forks, as is fownd to 
be the case in all Yo-Semités.” 

Mr. Muir, however, attributes the formation of that valley to the 
action of two vast ice-rivers in the glacial period. But now the free, 
beautiful San Joaquin river, new-born from its glacial fountain, enters 
the valley in a glorious cascade, its glad waters overleaping granite crags 
two thousand feet in height. 

Truly these Californian Alps hold treasures of delight for lovers of 
all beautiful nature, who on their parts can bring strength and energy for 
mountaineering—a sure foot, a steady head, and any amount of endurance. 

With respect to the marvellous rounded Domes, it is known that 
there are dome-shaped masses in all regions where granite prevails; but . 
they are found in the Sierra Nevada on a grander scale than elsewhere. 
The only thing altogether unique is the Split Dome. The North Dome, 
on the opposite side of the Valley, has many near relations. They are 
built up of thick layers of granite, huge concentric plates, overlapping 
one another in some places, so as to render them inaccessible. Some of 
these granite flakes are about twenty feet thick, others only three or four 
feet, and they are curved much in the same way as the basaltic pillars in 
some of the caves in the Isle of Skye and on the Irish coast ; but there 
is nothing columnar in their appearance, which is rather suggestive of 
armour-plating, and reminded me of the scales of a gigantic armadillo. 

There seems to be no doubt that this peculiar formation was pro- 
duced by the combined work of Fire and Frost ; but opinions appear to 
be divided as to whether the granite layers were curved by the vast 
weight of ice as the glaciers passed over them, or whether the granite 
took these curves during the process of cooling, and the glaciers 
merely polished the outer surface as they passed over the mountains, 
grinding and furrowing them with deep seams, caused by the gravel and 
rocks they carried with them—a remarkably coarse form of sand-paper, 
applied with a very heavy hand! I believe the latter is the more 
generally accepted theory. 

The North Dome is lower by 1,300 feet than its vis.d-vis. Its actual 
height above the Valley is 3,725'feet. It is built up on the summit of 
a curious rock face, which has taken the form of Cyclopean arches, and 
the whole is really suggestive of the great marble archway and silvery- 
grey cupola of some vast Eastern shrine. On the side facing the Vulley 
great flakes so overhang one another that this mountain, though ap- 
parently forming an easy curve, is practically inaccessible from that 
direction ; but on the north side it slopes away easily in a long ridge 
easy of ascent. 

But the Split Dome is a very different matter. While the side 
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facing the Valley is absolutely vertical, showing where the massive moun- 
tain of rock was cleft in twain, the remaining half presents a rounded 
summit, sloping downward at a very steep incline, which becomes 
steeper and steeper as it descends, till at the base it becomes quite pre- 
cipitous. 

For many years it was considered altogether inaccessible, but at 
length it has been scaled by an energetic, determined Scotchman, George 
Anderson by name, a Montrose man, who has taken up his abode in 
the beautiful Valley, and now looks on the Half Dome with such mingled 
pride and veneration that he is never likely to leave its shadow. 

It was in 1875 that he determined to reach the summit, if mortal 
man could accomplish the feat; climbing goat-like along dizzy ledges, 
and clinging like a fly to every crevice that could afford him foothold, he 
reached the point where hitherto the boldest cragsmen had been foiled. 
Here he halted till he had drilled a hole in the rock, and securely fixed 
an iron stanchion with an eye-bolt, through which he passed a strong 
rope. Then resting on his frail support he was able to reach further, 
and to drill a second hole, and fix another eye-bolt. From this point of 
vantage he could secure a third, carrying the rope through every bolt, 
and always securing it at the upper end. 

Thus step by step he crept upward, till at last he had drilled holes 
and driven in iron stanchions right up the vast granite slab, securing 
eleven hundred feet of rope. Then rounding the mighty shoulder, he 
stood triumphant on the summit, and there to his amazement he found 
a level space of about seven acres, where not only grasses have spread a 
green carpet, but seven gnarled and stunted old pines, of three different 
kinds, have contrived to take root, and, defying storms and tempests, 
maintain their existence on this bleak, bare summit. 

Having thus made the ascent a possibility, Anderson’s delight now 
is to induce enterprising climbers to draw themselves up by his rope 
ferry, the manner of proceeding being to keep one foot on either side of 
the rope, and, retaining a good grip of the rope itself, gradually to haul 
themselves up to the summit, there remain for a while lost in wonder at 
the grand bird’s-eye view, and then climb down backward. 

_ It is all right so long as the stanchions hold firm, and the rope does 
not break ; but should this simple accident occur, there would not be 
the faintest possibility of rescue; indeed, it would be no easy task to 
recover the battered and mutilated remains of any poor wretch who 
might fall from this majestic Dome. A leap from the summit of St. 
Paul’s would be child’s play in comparison; and a man troubled with 
suicidal mania would find it hard to look down from such a precipice— 
a sheer fall of five thousand feet—and resist the temptation to cast him- 
self down. For my own part I concluded that there were views well- 
nigh as grand to be obtained at far less risk, and so I resisted all my 
countryman’s persuasions to attempt this difficult and dangerous feat. 
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No sketch of the English literature of the middle of the seventeenth 
century can pretend to be complete if it does not tell us something of 
that serried throng of poets militant who gave in their allegiance to 
Laud, and became ornaments and then martyrs of the High Church 
party. Their piety was much more articulate and objective than that 
which had inspired the hymn-writers and various divine songsters of an 
earlier age; an element of political conviction, of anger and apprehen- 
sion, gave ardour and tension to their song. They were conservative 
and passive, but not oblivious to the tendencies of the time, and the 
gathering flood of Puritanism forced them, to use an image that they 
would not themselves have disdained, to climb on to the very altar-step 
of ritualism, or even in extreme instances to take wing for the mystic 
heights of Rome itself. It is from such extreme instances as the latter 
that we learn to gauge their emotion and their desperation, and it is 
therefore Crashaw rather than Herbert whom we select for the con- 
sideration of a typical specimen of the High Church poets. Nor is it 
only the hysterical intensity of Crashaw’s convictions which marks him 
out for our present purpose ; his position in history, his manhood spent 
in the last years of the reign of ‘‘ Thorough,” and in the very forefront 
of the crisis, give him a greater claim upon us than Herbert, who died 
before Laud succeeded to the Primacy, or Vaughan, who was still a boy 
when Strafford was executed. There are many other points of view from 
which Crashaw is of special interest; his works present the only im- 
portant contribution to English literature made by a pronounced Catholic, 
embodying Catholic doctrine, during the whole of the seventeenth century, 
while as a poet, although extremely unequal, he rises, at his best, to 
a mounting fervour which is quite electrical, and hardly rivalled in its 
kind before or since. Nor is the story of his life, brief and vague 
though its outline may be, unworthy of having inspired, as it has 
evidently done, that noble romance of John Inglesant which all the 
world has just been reading with so much curiosity and delight. 

It has remained for Dr. Grosart to discover that Crashaw, who has 
hitherto been supposed to have been born in 1616, must really have seen 
the light in 1612. His father, the Rev. William Crashaw, Vicar of 
Whitechapel and preacher at the Temple, was a notable Puritan divine. 
Forty years of age when his son was born, William Crashaw had grown 
up within the vehement and instant fear of Papal aggression, and had 
but become fiercer in his love for a simple Protestantism under the irri- 
tating pressure of James the First’s decisions, His numerous tracts and 
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sermons are almost entirely devoted to an exposure of what he conceived 
to be the fatal errors of Rome, and their titles and contents have often 
been referred to in order to emphasise the difference between their sturdy 
Protestantism and his son’s adoring Mysticism. The suggestive title-page 
of the Bespotted Jesuit, however, is now proved to have been added by a 
zealous hand after his death; it is quite plain, at the same time, that he 
would not have shrunk from saying “ bespotted,” or something far worse, 
if it had occurred to him so to distinguish a Jesuit, a monk, or a friar. 
This vigorous personage was the intimate friend of Usher, who is said to 
have baptised Richard Crashaw, and to have buried a second Mrs. Cra- 
shaw, stepmother to the poet, who died at the age of twenty-four, in 1620. 
It is pleasant to read the great divine’s praise of “ her singular motherly 
affection to the child of her predecessor.” We learn also that she was a 
gentlewoman of considerable beauty and accomplishment, a good singer 
and dancer, and that she gave up the vanities of the world to marry a 
clergyman who may have been grim and who was certainly elderly. But 
of Crashaw’s own mother we hear not a word, and even her Christian 
name is missing. 

The boy was admitted to the Charterhouse. In October 1626 his 
father died, leaving him an orphan at fourteen. His childhood is an 
absolute blank, until we find him elected, at the rather advanced age of 
nineteen, to be a scholar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, on July 6, 
1631. He became a matriculated pensioner of Pembroke on March 26, 
1632; a Bachelor of Arts in 1634, was transferred to Peterhouse on 
November 26, 1636, was elected a fellow of that college in 1637, and 
became a Master of Arts in 1638. He was finally ejected, in company 
with a large number of other Royalist gentlemen, by the Earl of 
Manchester, on June 11, 1644. These barren statements give us but 
little power of realising the poet’s life at Cambridge during thirteen 
years of residence, but it is possible to supplement them with certain 
facts and illustrations which enable us to see the progress of this 
delicate spirit through a rough and perilous age. The master of 
Pembroke, Dr. Benjamin Lany, was an old friend of Crashaw’s father, 
and there can be little doubt that the boy was sent to that college to be 
under his personal protection. lLany, as far as we can collect an im- 
pression of his views, was a stout Protestant, whose opinions had at one 
time coincided with those of the author of the Bespotted Jesuit, but who 
now was leaning more and more in a Laudian direction, and to whom 
neither ritual nor a flowery poetical diction was distasteful. We really 
know Dr. Lany almost entirely through a copy of English verses ad- 
dressed by him to the elder Crashaw, and through another copy of 
Latin verses addressed to him by the younger Crashaw. In the latter 
he is spoken of as one around whom young poets throng with their 
tributes of verse, as “the dear guardian of the Pierian flock,” and as 
one whose habit it is to encourage and guide the children of the Muses, 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that the transition between the grim 
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Puritanism of his father’s household and the fervid Anglicanism of 
Cambridge was made easy to the youth by the personal character and 
guidance of Dr. Benjamin Lany. It would be interesting to know 
whether or not he had begun to compose poetry before going up to the 
University. It is at all events certain that he was busy versifying 
almost immediately on his arrival. He was stimulated into the pro- 
duction, or I am afraid we must say the manufacture, of an extra- 
ordinary number of exercises, in English and Latin, by the death of 
William Herries, a promising undergraduate of his own college, who 
seems to have died rather suddenly in October 1631, when Crashaw had 
been at Cambridge only three months. Four of these elegies on a single 
person pleased their author sufficiently to be retained by him for a pro- 
minent position in his Delights of the Muses fifteen years afterwards, and 
others exist and have been printed. Genuine grief does not bewail 
itself with this fluency, or upon so many stops, and indeed all these 
pieces seem to be dictated rather by an official than a personal regret. 
It is interesting, however, to find in them that at the age of twenty 
Crashaw already possessed the germ of that fine metrical skill and 
coloured fancy which afterwards distinguished him. The extreme 
vehemence of praise, the Jaudation of this youth for wit, learning, piety, 
and physical beauty, was not calculated to startle any one in the 
seventeenth century, and was probably accepted by the entire college, 
from Dr. Lany downwards, as being the proper and becoming, and 
indeed the only possible tone for a young poet to adopt on a melancholy 
occasion of the kind. The alternations of life and death are dwelt upon 
in flowing numbers :— 

For the laurel in his verse, 

The sullen cypress o’er his hearse ; 

For a silver-crownéd head, 

A dirty pillow in death’s bed ; 

For so dear, so deep a trust, 

Sad requital, so much dust! 


These verses belong to the school of Ben Jonson, but with a dif- 
ference; there is an indefinable touch of brightness and colour about 
them, which may have suggested to Crashaw’s college friends the advent 
of a new poet. Moreover these elegies on Herries are valuable to us as 
belonging certainly to the year 1631, when neither Donne, Herbert, nor 
Habington, although well known in private circles, had been brought 
before the world as poets. It is very important to observe that Crashaw 
had already formed the foundation of his lyrical style at a time when it 
is exceedingly improbable that he can have read a line of Donne’s MSS. 
Certain tendencies were in the air, and poets in various provinces 
sounded the same note simultaneously and with unconscious unanimity. 

Crashaw’s first public appearance was made in a little Latin antho- 
logy prepared in 1632 to congratulate Charles I. on the preservation of 
his health. Repeatedly, through his college career, he was called upon 
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to contribute to those learned garlands of respéctful song which were 
all remembered against the University when that “nest of serpents” 
fell into the hands of the Puritans. In 1634 Crashaw published a little 
volume of his Latin verses, entitled Zpigrammatum Sacrorum Liber, 
following a fashion which was already antiquated, and of which John 
Owen’s famous collection had been a typical example. One of these 
epigrams contains the celebrated conceit on the miracle of the water 
turned into wine, Vympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit, which has 
been very felicitously translated— 


The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 


It would be very interesting, but it is unfortunately impossible, to 
trace the gradual transformation which the religious nature of Crashaw 
underwent. He found a very fervid piety maintained by certain young 
men at Cambridge, and he adopted their doctrines while surpassing them 
in zeal. He had already, we cannot doubt, passed far from the narrow 
rigour of his father’s faith when he came under the influence of the 
saintly Nicholas Ferrar, whose famous community at Little Gidding 
gave a final stamp to his character. It is to be lamented that when 
John Ferrar wrote his deeply interesting life of his brother it did not 
occur to him to give us fuller particulars of Crashaw ; we must, however, 
be grateful for what he has given. The family of Ferrars and Colletts 
retired to their lonely manor-house of Little Gidding, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in 1625. Nicholas, already thirty-four years of age, and weary of 
a career of action, had determined to abandon the world and to adopt a 
life of pious retirement. The ‘‘ Protestant Nunnery,” a name given to 
it in malice by the Puritans, was an establishment conducted on purely 
unaffected principles, and took its peculiar colouring slowly and un- 
consciously, as these grave persons, all of one mind, and unopposed in 
their country solitude, found more and more opportunity of following 
the natural bent of their inclinations. Until the beauty of their books 
and the report of their singular devotion had attracted the personal 
notice of the King, the colony at Little Gidding seems to have been but 
little distracted by visitors or perturbed by injudicious praise or blame. 
But the King passed on to Cambridge inflamed with the holy loyalty of 
these gentle people, and his subjects in the University woke up to the 
importance of the ritual and the monastic seclusion practised at Little 
Gidding. Those who were like-minded contended for the honour of 
following Nicholas Ferrar from the oratory to the church and from the 
church to the hospital in that round of devotion and benefaction which 
made life busy in the Protestant Nunnery. 

But it was when Mrs. Ferrar died in 1635 that the saintly life at 
Gidding reached its final ecstasy and fervour. The old lady had watched 
over the physical welfare of the community, and had preserved sufficient 
authority over her son Nicholas to prevent him from entirely neglecting 
what the body craves in sleep and food. But her death released him 
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from all such obligation, and after the day of her funeral he never slept 
in a bed again, but for the rest of his life wrapped himself in a bear- 
skin and lay upon the floor when nature overwhelmed him and obliged 
him to take brief snatches of sleep between his long prayers and vigils. 
He became more exalted, more unearthly, and of course more attractive 
than ever to those young ascetics who, like Crashaw, tried to imitate 
him in the churches and chapels of Cambridge, and who took every 
opportunity of riding over to Little Gidding to refresh their faith and 
passion by intercourse with the saintly household. We know that 
Crashaw was one of these, that he was in constant communion with 
Nicholas Ferrar until the death of the latter in the winter of 1637, and 
that when he could not join in the midnight functions at Little Gidding 
he would emulate the vigils of his teacher by nightly watches in the 
church of Little St. Mary’s, which was close to his new college of 
Peterhouse. 

If the civil war had never broken out, it is probable that Crashaw 
would never have left the Anglican communion. Nicholas Ferrar, who 
had sympathies for the ritual and even for the dogmas of Rome, which 
had been unheard of a generation earlier, stayed his foot very firmly out- 
side the Papal precincts. He died deliberately satisfied with the English 
forms of faith. He had never taken orders, and, what is still more strange, 
it seems that Crashaw never did; but he took the warmest interest 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and was one of those who clamoured importu- 
nately for the restoration of the college chapel of Peterhouse, which was 
performed during his fellowship. And when no longer he was forced at 
midnight to cross the college bounds and enter the neighbouring chancel 
of Little St. Mary’s, there can be no doubt that he spent more hours than 
ever in prayer under the shadow of the wings of the great gold angels of 
Peterhouse chapel, and among the hundred saints and cherubs, with 
“God the Father in a chair, holding a glass in His hand,” which 
formed part of the ancient ornament of this splendid building. There, 
in a trance of orison, with the rich notes of the organ pouring upon him 
and the light from the antique windows surrounding him, the Puritan 
Commission found him unaware. On December 21, 1643, Mr. Horscot 
and his soldiers sacked the chapel of Peterhouse, pulling down the 
images and breaking the windows. This was but a local realisation of 
the universal fact that the reign of Laudian ceremonial was over. Laud 
himself was executed three weeks later, and the very foundations of 
episcopacy in England were shaken. Cambridge formed a helpless island 
in a sea of Puritan counties, and in the summer of 1644 the Earl of 
Manchester, on his way to the siege of York, lingered in the eastern 
University long enough to hold out the alternative of the Covenant or of 
ejection to every master and fellow. On June 11 five fellows of Peter- 
house, Crashaw of course being one of them, were forcibly driven out, 
and five Puritans appointed in their place. 

It seems probable that Crashaw proceeded at once to Oxford, where 
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the King was still for a few months undisturbed. It is at least natural 
that he should have done so, since in 1641 he had been incorporated 
a member of the sister University, and had been that year in residence 
at Oxford. It may even be conjectured that the events which followed 
the execution of Strafford so terrified the timid scholar that he removed 
to the western and more loyal University, and was ejected from Peter- 
house during his absence. However this may be, his position must 
have become desperate soon after 1644, and he may even have been con- 
cealed at Newnham Paddox by his friends the Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh until the defeat at Naseby finally overwhelmed the Royalist 
party inruin. It was at this time that the poet seems to have entered 
the Catholic Church. His religious nature possessed what Milton calls 
“a fugitive and cloistered virtue;” to him it must have seemed that 
the English ritual was destroyed, its bishops scattered, its creed disused, 
its authority ridiculed; and from the face of anarchy this shrinking 
soul fled to the staunch and conservative arms of Rome. He had long 
been meditating the possibility of this step, although very probably it 
was forced upon him at last harshly and suddenly. Cowley, who was 
always a sincere Anglican, refers to his friend’s conversion to Rome with 
a charming tact and delicacy :— 

Pardon, my mother Church, if I consent 

That angels led him when from thee he went; 

For even in error sure no danger is 

When joined with so much piety as his, 

Ah! mighty God, with shame I speak’t, and grief; 

Ah! that our greatest faults were in belief! 


Regarding the sanctity and single-heartedness of the unfortunate 
Crashaw there is but ore testimony. The only dissentient voice is that 
of the harsh and ribald Prynne, whose accusation is a eulogy. And 
now, having attempted to conduct the sacred poet to the great crisis of 
his life, let us leave him there for a while, and consider those poems which 
his first editor tells us were written beneath the wings of God, when 
Crashaw lodged under Tertullian’s roof of angels at Peterhouse, “ where 
he made his nest more gladly than David’s swallow near the house of 
God, and, like a primitive saint, offered more prayers in the night than 
others usually offer in the day.” 

Crashaw’s English poems were first published in 1646, soon after 
his arrival in Paris. He was at that time in his thirty-fourth year, and 
the volume contains his best and most mature as well as his crudest 
pieces. It is indeed a collection of juvenile and manly verses thrown 
together with scarcely a hint of arrangement, the uncriticised labour of 
fifteen years. The title is Steps to the Temple, Sacred Poems, with other 
Delights of the Muses. Thesacred poems are so styled by his anonymous 
editor because they are “steps for happy souls to climb heaven by ;” 
the Delights of the Muses are entirely secular, and the two divisions of 
the book, therefore, reverse the order of Herrick’s similarly edited Hes- 
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perides and Noble Numbers. The Steps to the Temple are distinguished 
at once from the collection with which it is most natural to compare 
them, the Zemple of Herbert, by the fact that they are not poems of ex- 
perience, but of ecstasy, not of meditation, but of devotion. Herbert, and 
with him most of the sacred poets of the age, are autobiographical ; they 
analyse their emotions, they take themselves to task, they record their 
struggles, their defeats, their consolation. But if the azure cherubim 
of introspection are the dominant muses of English sacred verse, the 
flame-coloured seraph of worship reigns in that of Crashaw. He has 
made himself familiar with all the amorous phraseology of the Catholic 
metaphysicians ; he has read the passionate canticles of St. John of the 
Cross, the books of the Carmelite nun, St. Teresa, and all the other rosy 
and fiery contributions to ecclesiastical literature laid by Spain at the 
feet of the Pope during the closing decades of the sixteenth century. 
The virginal courage and ardour of St. Teresa inspire Crashaw with his 
loveliest and most faultless verses. We need not share nor even sympa- 
thise with the sentiment of such lines as these to acknowledge that they 
belong to the highest order of lyrical writing :— 


Thou art Love's victim, and must die 

A death more mystical and high ; 

Into Love’s arms thou shalt let fall 

A still-surviving funeral. 

His is the dart must make thy death, 
Whose stroke will taste thy hallowed breath— 
A dart thrice dipped in that rich flame 
Which writes thy spouse's radiant name 
Upon the roof of heaven, where aye 

It shines and with a sovereign ray 
Beats bright upon the burning faces 

Of souls which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles. So rare, 

So spiritual, pure, and fair, 

Must be the immortal instrument 

Upon whose choice point shall be spent 
A life so loved ; and that there be 

Fit executioners for thee, 

The fairest first-born sons of fire, 

Blest seraphim, shall leave their choir, 
And turn Love's soldiers, upon thee 

To exercise their archery. 


Nor in the poem from which these lines are quoted does this melo- 
dious rapture flag during nearly two hundred verses. But such a sus- 
tained flight is rare, as in the similar poem of “The Flaming Heart,” 
also addressed to St. Teresa, where, after a long prelude of frigid and 
tuneless conceits, it is only at the very close that the poet suddenly 
strikes upon this golden chord of ecstasy :— 


Let all thy scattered shafts of light, that play 
Among the leaves of thy large books of day, 
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Combined against this breast at once break in, 
And take away from me myself and sin ; 

This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be, 
And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 
O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove, 

By all thy lives and deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they, 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire, 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul and sealed thee His, 

By all the heaven thou hast in Him, 

Fair sister of the seraphim ! 

By all of thine we have in thee— 

Leave nothing of myself in me ; 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 


If Crashaw had left us nothing more than these two fragments, we 
should be able to distinguish him by them among English poets. He is 
the solitary representative of the poetry of Catholic psychology which 
England possessed until our own days; and Germany has one no less 
unique in Friedrich Spe. I do not know that any critic has compared 
Spe and Crashaw, but they throw lights upon the genius of one another 
which may seasonably detain us for a while. The great Catholic poet 
of Germany during the seventeenth century was born in 1591. Like 
Crashaw, he was set in motion by the Spanish Mystics ; like him he stood 
on the verge of a great poetical revolution without being in the least 
affected by it. To Waller and to Opitz, with their new dry systems of 
precise prosody, Crashaw and Spe owed nothing; they were purely 
romantic and emotional in style. Spe was born a Catholic, spent all his 
life among the Jesuits, and died, worn out with good works and immor- 
talised by an heroic struggle against the system of persecution for,witch- 
craft, in the hospital of Tréves, in 1635, just when Crashaw was becoming 
enthralled by the delicious mysteries of Little Gidding. Both of them 
wrote Jesuit eclogues. In Spe the shepherd winds his five best roses into 
a garland for the infant Jesus; in Crashaw he entertains the “ starry 
stranger” with conceits about his diamond eyes and the red leaves of his 
lips. In each poet there is an hysterical delight in blood and in the 
details of martyrdom, in each a shrill and frantic falsetto that jars on 
the modern ear, in each a sweetness of diction and purity of fancy that 
redeem a hundred faults.* The poems of Spe, entitled 7'rutz-Nachtigal, 





* As an illustration of almost all these qualities, and as a specimen of Spe’s 
metrical gifts, I give one stanza from the Trutz-Nachtigal :— 

Aus der Seiten 

Lan sich leiten 
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were first printed in 1649, the year that Crashaw died. The chief dis- 
tinction between Spe and Crashaw is, in the first place, that Crashaw is 
by far the greater and more varied of the two as regards poetical gifts, 
and, secondly, that while Spe was inspired by the national Volkslied, and 
introduced its effects into his song, Crashaw was an adept in every re- 
finement of metrical structure which had been invented by the poet 
artists of England, Spain, and Italy. The progress of our poetical 
literature in the seventeenth century will never be thoroughly explained 
until some competent scholar shall examine the influence of Spanish 
poetry upon our own. This influence seems to be particularly strong in 
the case of Donne, and in the next generation in that of Crashaw. I 
am not sufficiently familiar with Spanish poetry to give an opinion on 
this subject which is of much value; but as I write J have open before 
me the works of Gongora, and I find in the general disposition of his 
Octavas Sacras and in the style of his Canciones resemblances to the 
staves introduced to us by Crashaw which can scarcely be accidental. 
We know that the latter “ was excellent in Italian and Spanish,” and we 
are thus led on to consider the more obvious deht which he owed to the 
contemporary poetry of Italy. One of the largest pieces of work which 
he undertook was the translation of the first canto of the Strage degli 
Innocenti, or “ Massacre of the Innocents,” a famous poem by the 
Neapolitan Cavaliere Marini, who had died in 1625. Crashaw has 
thrown a great deal of dignity and fancy into this version, which, however, 
outdoes the original in ingenious illustration, as the true Marinists, such 
as Achillini, outdid Marini in their conceited sonnets. Crashaw, in fact, 
js ® genuine Marinist, the happiest specimen which we possess in English, 
fue he preserves a high level of fantastic foppery, and seldom, at his 
worst, sinks to those crude animal imagings—illustrations from food, 
for instance—which occasionally make such writers as Habington and 
Carew not merely ridiculous but repulsive. 

In criticising with severity the piece on Mary Magdalene which stands 
in the forefront of Crashaw’s poems, and bears the title of “The Weeper,” 
I have the misfortune to find myself at variance with most of his admirers. 
I cannot, however, avoid the conviction that the obtrusion of this eccen- 
tric piece on the threshold of his shrine has driven away from it many 
a would-be worshipper. If language be ever liable to abuse in the hands 





Rote Strahlen wie Korall ; 
Aus der Seiten 
Lan sich leiten 

Weisse Wasser wie Krystal! 
O du reines, 
Hiibsch und feines 

Biachlein von Korall und Glas, 
Nit noch weiche, 
Nit entschleiche, 

O Rubin und Perlengass ! 
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of a clever poet, it is surely outraged here. Every extravagant and in- 
appropriate image is dragged to do service to this small idea—namely, 
that the Magdalen is for ever weeping. Her eyes, therefore, are sister 
springs, parents of rills, thawing crystal, hills of snow, heavens of ever- 
falling stars, eternal breakfasts for brisk cherubs, sweating boughs of 
balsam, nests of milky doves, a voluntary mint of silver, and Heaven 
knows how many more incongruous objects, from one to another of which 
the labouring fancy flits in despair and bewilderment. In this poem all 
is resigned to ingenuity ; we are not moved or softened, we are merely 
startled, and the irritated reader is at last appeased for the fatigues he 
has endured by a frank guffaw, when he sees the poet, at his wits’ end 
for a simile, plunge into the abyss of absurdity, and style the eyes of the 
Magdalen 

Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 

Portable and compendious oceans. 


These are the worst lines in Crashaw. They are perhaps the worst 
in all English poetry, but they must not be omitted here, since they in- 
dicate to us the principal danger to which not he only but most of his 
compeers were liable. It was from the tendency to call a pair of eyes 
“portable and compendious oceans ” that Waller and Dryden, after both 
of them stumbling on the same stone in their youth, finally delivered us. 
It is useless to linger with indulgence over the stanzas of a poem like 
“The Weeper,” simply because many of the images are in themselves 
pretty. The system upon which these juvenile pieces of Crashaw are 
written is in itself indefensible, and is founded upon what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls “ an incurable defect of style.” 

Crashaw, however, possesses style, or he would not deserve the eminent 
place he holds among our poets. The ode in praise of Teresa, written 
while the author was still among the Protestants, and therefore probably 
about 1642, has already been cited here. It is an exquisite composition, 
full of real vision, music of the most delicate order, and imagery which, 
although very profuse and ornate, is always subordinated to the moral 
meaning and to the progress of the poem. The “ Shepherd’s Hymn,” 
too, is truly ingenious and graceful, with its pretty pastoral tenderness. 
“On Mr. G. Herbert’s Book sent to a Gentleman” evidently belongs to 
the St. Teresa period, and contains the same charm. The lyrical epistle 
persuading the Countess of Denbigh to join the Roman communion con- 
tains extraordinary felicities, and seems throbbing with ténderness and 
passion. We have already drawn attention to the splendid close of “ The 
Flaming Heart.” There is perhaps no other of the sacred poems in the 
volume of 1646 which can be commended in its entirety. Hardly one 
but contains felicities ; the dullest is brightened by such flashes of genius: 
as— 

Lo, how the thirsty lands 
Gasp for the golden showers with long-stretch’d hands! 
But the poems are hard, dull, and laborious, the exercises of a saint in- 
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deéd,; but untouched by inspiration, human or Divine. We have to return’ 
to the incomparable “ Hymn to St. Teresa” to remind ourselves of what’ 
heights this poet was capable. 

There can ke very little doubt that Crashaw regarded the second 
section of his book, the secular Delights of the Muses, as far inferior in 
value and importance to the Steps to the Temple. That is not, however, 
a view in which the modern reader can coincide, and it is rather the 
ingenuity of his human poems than the passion of his Divine which has 
given him a prominent place among poets. The Delights open with the 
celebrated piece called “ Muse’s Duel,” paraphrased from the Latin of 
Strada. As one frequently sees a reference to the “ Latin poet Strada,” 
it may be worth while to remark that Famianus Strada was not a poet 
at all, but a lecturer in the Jesuit colleges. He belonged to Crashaw’s 
own age, having been born in 1572, and dying in the year of the English 
poet’s death, 1649. The piece on the rivalry of the musician and the 
nightingale was published first at Cologne in 1617, in a volume of Pro- 
lustones on rhetoric and poetry, and occurs in the sixth lecture of the 
second course on poetic style.. The Jesuit rhetorician has been trying to 
familiarise his pupils with the style of the great classic poets by reciting 
to them passages in imitation of Ovid, Lucretius, Lucan, and the rest, 
and at last he comes to Claudian. * This, he says, is an imitation of the 
style of Claudius, and so he gives us the lines which have become so 
famous. That a single fragment in a school book should suddenly take 
root and blossom in European literature, when all else that its volumi- 
nous author wrote and said was promptly forgotten, is very curious, but 
not unprecedented. In England the first person who adopted or adapted 
Strada’s exercise was John Ford, in his play of The Lover’s Melancholy, 
in 1629. Dr. Grosart found another early version among the Lans- 
downe MSS., and Ambrose Phillips a century later essayed it. Theré 
are numerous references to it in other literatures than ours, and in the 
present age M. Francois Coppée has introduced it with charming effect 
into his pretty comedy of Le Luthier de Crémone. Thus the school- 
master’s task, set as a guide to the manner of Claudian, has achieved, by 
an odd irony of fortune, a far more general and lasting success than any 
of the actual verses of that elegant writer. . With regard to the compara- 
tive merits of Ford’s version, which is in blank verse, and of Crashaw's, 
which is in rhyme, a confident opinion has generally been expressed ‘iti 
favour of the particular poet under consideration at the moment, not' is 
Lamb himself superior to this amiable partiality: He denies that Cra- 
shaw’s version “can at all compare for harmony and grace with this 
blank verse of Ford’s.” But my own view coincides much’ rather witli 
that of Mr. Swinburne, who says that “between the two beautiful ver- 
sions of Strada’s pretty fable by Ford and Crashaw there will always be 
a diversity of judgment among readers; some must naturally prefer the 
tender flueney and limpid sweetness of Ford, others the dazzling intricacy 
and affluence in refinements, the supple and cunning implication, ‘the 
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choiceness and subtlety of Crashaw.” It may be added that the only 
reference made by Crashaw in any part of his writings to any of the 
dramatists his contemporaries is found in a couplet addressed to Ford :— 


Thou cheat’st us, Ford, mak’st one seem two by art ; 
What is love’s sacrifice but the brvien heart ? 


After “ Music’s Duel” the best known poem of Crashaw’s is his 
“Wisbes to his Supposed Mistress,” a piece in forty-two stanzas, which 
Mr. Palgrave reduced to twenty-one in his Golden Treasury. He neg- 
lected to mention the “ sweet theft,” and accordingly most readers know 
the poem only as he reduced and rearranged it. The act was bold, 
perhaps, but I think that it was judicious. As Crashaw left it the 
poem extends beyond the limits of a lyric, tediously repeats its senti- 
ments, and gains neither in force nor charm by its extreme length. In 
Mr. Palgrave’s selection it challenges comparison with the loveliest 
and most original pieces of the century. It never, I think, rises to the 
thrilling tenderness which Donne is capable of on similar occasions. 
Crashaw never pants out a line and a half which leave us faint and 
throbbing, as if the heart of humanity itself had been revealed to us for 
a moment; with all his flying colour and lambent flame Crashaw is not 
Donne. But the Wishes is more than a charming, it is a fascinating 
poem, the pure dream of the visionary poet, who liked to reflect that 
he too might marry if he would, and choose a godly bride. He calls 
upon her— 

Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and ine; 
Where’er she lie 
Locked up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny — 
to receive the embassy of his wishes, bound to instruct her in that 
higher beauty of the spirit which his soul demands— 
Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 
: Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 
But what he requires is not spiritual adornment alone ; he will have her 
courteous and accomplished in the world’s ways also, the possessor of 
Sydneian showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter's head with flowers ; 
and finally 
Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes say, “‘ Welcome, friend.” 
I wish her store 
Of worth may leave her poor 
Of wishes ; and I wish--no more. 


21—2 
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The same refined and tender spirit animates the “Epitaph upon 
Husband and Wife, who died and were buried together.” The lovely 
rambling verses of “To the Morning, in satisfaction for Sleep,” are 
perhaps more in the early manner of Keats than any other English 
lines. In some of those sacred poems which we have lately been con- 
sidering he reminds us no less vividly of Shelley, and there are nota 
few passages of Crashaw which it would require a very quick ear to 
distinguish from Mr. Swinburne. We may safely conjecture that the 
latter poet’s “ Song in Season” was written in deliberate rivalry of that 
song of Crashaw’s which runs— 

O deliver 
Love his quiver ; 
From thine eyes he shoots his arrows, 
Where Apollo 
Cannot follow, 
Feathered with his mother’s sparrows. 

But perhaps the sweetest and most modern of all Crashaw’s secular 
lyrics is that entitled “Love’s Horoscope.” The phraseology of the 
black art was never used with so sweet and picturesque an ingenuity, 
and the piece contains some of the most delicately musical cadences to 
be found in the poetry of the age :— 

Thou know’st a face in whose each look 
Beauty lays ope Love’s fortune-book, 
On whose fair revolutions wait 

The obsequious motions of Love’s fate. 
Ah! my heart! her eyes and she 

Have taught thee new astrology. 
Howe’er Love’s native hours were set, 
Whatever starry synod met, 

*Tis in the mercy of her eye 

If poor Love shall live or die. 


It is probable from internal and from external evidence also that all 
these secular poems belong to Crashaw’s early years at Cambridge. The 
pretty lines “ On Two Green Apricocks sent to Cowley by Sir Crashaw ” 
evidently date from 1633; the various elegies and poems of compliment 
can be traced to years ranging from 1631 to 1634. It is doubtful 
whether the “ Wishes” themselves are at all later than this. Even 
regarding him as a finished poet ten years before the publication of his 
book, however, he comes late in the list of seventeenth-century lyrists, 
and has no claims to be considered as an innovator. He owed all the basis 
of his style, as has been already hinted, to Donne and to Ben Jonson. 
His originality was one of treatment and technique ; he forged a more 
rapid and brilliant short line than any of his predecessors had done, and 
for brief intervals and along sudden paths of his own he carried English 
prosody to a higher refinement, a more glittering felicity, than it had 
ever achieved. Thus, in spite of his conceits and his romantic 
colouring, he points the way for Pope, who did not disdain to borrow 
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from him freely. It is unfortunate that Crashaw is so unequal as to be 
positively delusive ; he baffles analysis by his uncertain hold upon style, 
and in spite of his charm and his genius is perhaps most interesting to 
us because of the faults he shares with purely modern poets. It would 
scarcely be unjust to say that Crashaw was the first real poet who allowed 
himself to use a splendid phrase when a simple one would have better 
expressed his meaning ; and in an age when all but the best poetry was 
apt to be obscure, crabbed, and rugged, he introduces a new fault, that 
of being visionary and diffuse, with a deliberate intention not only, as 
the others did, to deck nature out in false ornament, but to represent her 
actual condition as being something more “starry ” and “ seraphical ” 
than it really is. His style has hectic beauties that delight us, but 
evade us also, and colours that fade as promptly as the scarlet and the 
amber in a sunset sky. We can describe him best in negatives ; he is 
not so warm and real as Herrick, nor so drily intellectual as the other 
hymnists, nor coldly and respectably virile like Cowley. To use an odd 
simile of Shelley’s, he sells us gin when the other poets offer us legs of 
mutton, or at all events baskets of bread and vegetables. 

After the birth of the future Duchess of Orleans in 1644, Queen 
Henrietta Maria fled to Paris, and held a kind of court there for the 
benefit of her husband’s cause. The poet Cowley was her secretary, and 
seems to have introduced Crashaw to her. Tradition says that the 
younger poet found the elder in great poverty in Paris, and that his good 
offices with the Queen enabled him to secure for Crashaw one of the last 
fragments of preferment still clinging about exiled majesty. To a fellow 
Catholic Henrietta Maria could still offer an introduction to Roman 
society, and it is said that she gave the poet a letter to Cardinal J. B. 
Pallotta, then the Governor of Rome, a post to which he had been raised, 
in the flower of his age, by Pope Urban VIII. Pallotta was a man 
of force and ambition, feared as much as honoured for the extreme 
severity of his morals. His influence over Innocent X. was so consider- 
able and so salutary that he was himself talked of as a possible successor 
to the tiara. This man, as Canon Bargrave recounts in his Pope and 
College of Cardinals in 1660, offered Crashaw the post of private 
secretary to himself, which the poet seems to have held for about two 
years. In the vivid pages of the close of John Inglesant the reader 
will find a very correct and stirring picture of the condition of the Holy 
City some six years after Crashaw’s departure from it. He will easily 
realise, from that description, that although Rome had purged itself 
from its most crying scandals of a hundred years before, its society was 
far from being calculated to soothe or delight the soul of a chaste mystic, 
who had seen no ruder side of life than was to be found in the quiet hall 
of Peterhouse or the saintly society of Little Gidding. His soul burned 
within him because of the wickedness of the servants of the Cardinal, 
and at last, like Joseph, he felt constrained to bring their evil report to 
his father in God. We hear from Bargrave, who was in Rome at the 
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time, in common with all the exiled fellows of Peterhouse, that Pallotta 
took the hint and chastised his followers, whereupon they in ‘revenge 
threatened to take Orashaw’s life. .The Cardinal, who came from 
Ancona, bethought him of the neighbouring sanctuary of Loreto, of which 
he was himself the patron, and on April 24, 1649, he prccured for the 
poet a small benefice in the famous Basilica Church of our Lady. 

We can imagine with what feelings.of rapture and content the world- 
worn poet crossed the Apennines and passed down to the dry little town 
above the shores of the Adriatic, in which he doubtless pictured to himself 
a haunt of peace and prayer till his life’s end. As he ascended the last hill, 
and saw before him the magnificent basilica which Bramante had built 
as a shelter for the Holy House, he would feel that his feet were indeed 
upon the threshold of his rest. With what joy, with what a rapturous 
and beating heart, he would long to see that very Santa Casa, the cottage 
built of brick, which angels lifted from-Nazareth out of the black hands 
of the Saracen, and gently dropped among the nightingales in the forest 
of Loreto on that mystic night of the year 1294. There, like a child’s 
bare body wrapped in the velvets andinaperies of a princely cradle, the 
humble Casa lay in the marble enclosure which Sansovino had. made for 
it, and there through the barbaric brickwork window in the Holy 
Chimney he could see, in a trance of wonder, the gilded’ head of 
Madonna’s cedarn image that St. Luke the Evangelist had carved with 
his own hands. Here indeed a delicious life seemed planned for 
Crashaw—to minister all day in the rich incense; to touch the very 
raiment of Our Lady, stiff with pearls and rubies to the feet ; to trim 
the golden lamps, the offerings of all the kings of the whole Catholic 
world ; to pass in and out between the golden cherubim and brazen 
seraphim ; to cleanse the mosaics of lapis-lazuli, and to polish the silver 
bas-reliefs till they shouted the story ofthe magic flight from Nazareth. 
There, in the very house of Jesus, to hear the noise and mutter of the 
officiating priest, the bustle of canons, chaplains, monks, and deacons, the 
shrill sweet voices of the acolytes singing all day long—this must have 
seemed the very end of life and beginning of heaven to the mystical and 
sensuous Crashaw. It appears, however, that his joys were brief. In 
‘August 1649, four months after his appointment, his benefice had passed 
into other hands, and we learn from Bargrave that he died a few weeks 
after he arrived at Loreto, not without suspicion of having been poisoned 
by those whom he had denounced to Cardinal Pallotta. He seems ‘to 
have been in his thirty-seventh year. Cowley composed a lovely elegy 
for his funeral, promising him an immortality which he has in some sort 
achieved. He was a good man and a gentleman, an extreme instance of 
a remarkable type; and the only one of all the English divine poets of 
the century whose temperament drove them actually within the‘ pre- 
cincts of Rome. 

EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
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“‘ SEAMEN, seamen, tell me true, 
Is there any of your crew 
Who in Armor tower has seen 
Azenor, the kneeling queen?” 


“We have seen her oft indeed, 
Kneeling in the selfsame place, 
Brave her heart, though pale her face, 
White her soul, though dark her weed.” 


I, 


Of a long-past summer’s day 
Envoys came from far away, 
Mailed in silver, clothed with gold, 
On their snorting chargers bold. 


When the warder spied them near, 
To the King he went and cried, 

“ Twelve bold knights come pricking here, 
Shall I open to them wide?” 


“ Let the great gates opened be, 
See the knights are welcomed all ; 
Spread the board and deck the hall: 
We will feast them royally.” 


“ By our Prince’s high command, 
Who ere long shall be our King, 
We come to ask a precious thing, 

Azenor your daughter’s hand.” 
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“ Gladly will we grant your prayer : 
Brave the youth as we have heard ; 
Tall is she, milkwhite and fair, 

Gentle as a singing bird.” 


Fourteen days high feast they made, 
Fourteen days of dance and song ; 
Till the dawn the harpers played, 
Mirth and joyance all day long. 





“‘ Now, my fair spouse, it is meet 
That we turn us toward our home.” 

“ As you will, my love, my sweet ; 

Where you are, there I would come.” 


II. 





When his stepdame saw the bride, 
Well-nigh choked with spleen was she ; 
“ This pale-faced girl, this lump of pride— 
And shall she be preferred to me ? 


New things please men best, ’tis true, 
And the old are cast aside. 
Natheless, what is old and tried 
Serves far better than the new.” 


Scarce eight months had passed away 

When she to the Prince would come, 

And with subtlety would say, 
“Would you lose both wife and home? 





‘‘ Have a care, lest what I tell 
Should befall you, so ’twere best ; 
Have a care, and guard you well— 
Ware the cuckoo in your nest ” 


“ Madam, if the truth you tell, 
Meet reward her crime shall earn ; 

First the round tower’s straitest cell, 
Then in nine days she shall burn.” 
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III. 


When the old King was aware, 

Bitter tears the dotard shed, 

‘Tore in grief his white, white hair, 
Crying, “ Would God that I were dead.” 


And to all the seamen said, 

‘Good seamen, pray you tell me true, 
Is there then any one of you 
Can tell me if my child be dead?” 


“ My liege, as yet alive is she, 
Though burned to-morrow shall she be ; 
But from her prison tower, O King! 
Morning and eve we hear her sing. 


Morning and eve from her fair throat 

Issues the same sweet plaintive note, 
‘ They are deceived ; I kiss thy rod, 

Have pity on them, O my God!’” 


IV. 


Even as a lamb, who gives his life 

All meekly to the cruel knife, 
White-robed she went, her soft feet bare, 
Self-shrouded in her golden hair. 


And as she to her dreadful fate 

Fared on, poor innocent, meek and mild, 
“‘ Grave crime it were,” cried small and great, 
“‘ To slay the mother and the child.” 


All wept sore, both small and great; 
Only the stepdame smiling sate : 

“ Sure, ’twere no evil deed, but good 
To kill the viper with her brood.” 
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“ Quick, good firemen, fan the fire, 
Till it leap forth fierce and red; 
Fan it fierce as my desire, 

She shall burn till she is dead.” 


Vain their efforts, all in vain, 

Though they fanned and fanned again ; 
The more they blew, the embers grey 
Faded and sank and died away. 


When the judge the portent saw 
Dazed and sick with fear was he: 
“‘ She is a witch, she flouts the law ; 

Come let us drown her in the sea.” 


v. 


What saw you on the sea? A boat 
Neither by sail nor oarsman sped, 
And at the helm, to watch it float, 
An angel white with wings outspread. 


A little boat far out to sea, 

And with her child a fair ladye, 
Whom at her breast she sheltered well, 
Like a white dove upon a shell. 


She kissed and clasped and kissed again 
His little back, his little feet, 
Crooning a soft and tender strain, 

“ Da-da my dear, Da-da my sweet. 


“‘ Ah, could your father see you, sweet, 
A proud man would he be to-day ; 
But we on earth may never meet : 
But he is lost and far away.” 


VI. 
In Armor tower is such affright 
As never castle knew before, 
For at the midmost hour of night 
The wicked stepdame is no more. 
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“T see hell open at my side, 
Oh, save me, in God’s name, my’son ; 
Your spouse was chaste : ’twas I who lied ; 
Oh, save me, for I am undone.” 


Scarce had she checked her lying tongue 
When from her lips a snake did glide 

With threatening jaws, which hissed and stung 
And pierced her marrow till she died. 


Eftsoons, to foreign realms the knight 
Went forth, by land and over sea ; 
Seeking in vain his lost delight 

O’er all the round, round world went he. 


He sought her East, he sought her West, 
Next to the hot South sped he forth, 
Then, after many a fruitless quest, 

He sought her in the gusty North. 


There by some nameless island vast 
His anchor o’er the side he cast ; 
When by a brooklet’s fairy spray, 
He spies a little lad at play. 


Fair are his locks, and blue his eyes, 

As his lost love’s or as the sea ; 

The good knight, looking on them, sighs, 
“ Fair child, who may thy father be?” 


‘‘ Sir, I have none save Him in heaven : 
Long years ago he went away, 
Ere I was born, and I am seven ; 
My mother mourns him night and day.” 


“Who is thy mother, child, and where?” 

“‘ She cleanses linen white and fair 
In yon clear stream.” ‘Come, child, and we 
Together will thy mother see.” 
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He took the youngling by the hand, 
And as they paced the yellow strand 
The child’s swift blood in pulse and arm 
Leapt to his father’s and grew warm. 


“ Rise up and look, oh, mother dear ; 
It is my father who is here : 
My father who was lost is come— 
Oh, bless God for it !—to his home.” 


They knelt and blessed His holy name, 
Who is so good and just and mild, 
Who joins the sire and wife and child: 
And so to Brittany they came. 


And may the blessed Trinity 
Protect all toilers on the sea. 


LEWIS MORRIS. 
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S Study in Fool Literature. 


—o—— 


Tue “Sup or Foots.” 


Or all the literary products of man’s scorn for man, the most finished 
and classical is the Fool. The rest betray the ’prentice hand; ho isa 
masterpiece. The figures of the “dolt” or the “ blockhead,” for instance, 
are formless shadows, without distinct colour or characteristic bearing ; 
that of the “dunce” has one feature clearly drawn—his pointed cap— 
and the rest vague ; the Fool alone is completely imagined, vividly 
drawn, and charged at every point with ridiculous expression. The 
cap and ass-ears trimmed with bells, the short coat, the leather club, 
the bagpipe which he prefers to harp or lyre, the dull eye, the wide 
smirking mouth, the retreating chin—all these features make up a 
vivid and unique figure, which none of us ever saw, but which, if we 
met him, we should all involuntarily greet as an old friend. 

It might be supposed that a figure so distinct would have a 
rigorously limited application. On the contrary, however, his very 
piquancy made him a favourite instrument with satirists who lashed 
vice with an eye to literary effect; and he was used with indiscriminate 
partiality to label a host of errors with which he was only remotely 
concerned, just as children defy nature by painting a whole landscape in 
their favourite red or blue. Or, again, the same thing would happen in 
quite a different way. When a man with a quick eye fixes his attention 
on some mental trait, and sets himself to observe every shade and form 
in which it exists, he is pretty sure to hit upon analogies which the 
crude psychology of popular language has missed. Thackeray pursued 
the notion of “snobbishness” so far, that the detection of an almost 
impalpable grain of the quality sufficed to write a man down a snob. 
And the ‘‘ Dulness,” which Pope celebrates in the Dunciad, becomes in 
the last book so abnormally expanded that it can include even a 
Bentley and a Bolingbroke. Partly through over-close observation of 
this kind, partly through the loose usage of excited controversy, the 
term Fool obtained in the sixteenth century an extraordinary currency ; 
and a whole group of writers is extant who used it (in logical language) 
with the utmost degree both of extension and of comprehension. 
Nearly all men, we find, are “fools,” and nearly the whole gamut of 
faults and vices are implied in “folly.” This literature of Fools is one 
of the most curious chapters of literary history, and, we can assure the 
reader, by no means without its amusing side. _He must follow us, 
however, into scenery very unlike that of modern satire. He must leave 
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the elegant frivolities of Pope’s “ Twit’nam,” and the refined fopperies of 
La Bruyére’s Paris, the aristocracy of wit and the aristocracy of birth, 
and jostle the stout burghers of a medieval German town, in their narrow, 
crooked streets, gloomy with the shadow of jutting gables and oriels. 

The vogue was first established by the epoch-making Narrenschiff 
(1494) of Sebastian Brandt ; and writers of all classes and opinions fol- 
lowed his lead. The impressive preacher, Geiler of Keisersberg, made 
each of Brandt’s Fools the theme of a sermon ; the impatient Bohemian 
Murner surpassed Brandt on his own ground, and produced in his 
Narrenbeschworung (1512) and Der grosse lutherische Narr (1522), 
among the most inventive works of Fool literature; Pamphilus Gengen- 
bach answered the attack on Luther with the equally effective Vovella; 
in which Murner is swallowed by the “ Great Lutheran Fool,” whom 
he had vainly tried to exorcise. In the camp of Humanism, meantime, 
the Ship of Fools helped:to evoke the most famous book of the time, 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly (1509); and another scarcely less famous, the 
Epistole Obscurorwm Virorum (1515-17), though not precisely a part of 
Fool literature, belongs to it in tendency, and shows its influence in 
details. And finally, to pass over minor efforts, honest Hans Sachs 
devoted a good many of those Sabbath leisure hours of his to further 
working the same fruitful mine; and under his patient, genial touch, 
Fool literature, which had been steeped in all the venom of theological 
controversy, returned to the calmer region of social satire. 

The Ship of Fools and the Praise of Folly stand at the two poles of 
Fool literature. The one is its most naive, the other its most artificial, 
product.  Erasmus’s book is incomparably superior in learning, wit, 
and. intellectual resource; but it is less sincere, consistent, and fervent 
than Brandt’s sober rhymes. The Praise of Folly is the most brilliant 
work of German Humanism, a collection of the best things which had 
ever been said about Folly, woven into a continuous tissue, with ‘the 
utmost rhetorical skill and the finest sense of congruity ; the Ship of 
Fools is rather a growth than a creation—the outcome of medieval 
wisdom flung, at the last moment of the middle ages, upon the dawning 
consciousness of modern times; and its materials, artlessly assembled 
like the items in a catalogue, betray an utter indifference to effective 
grouping. Brandt’s work is like a bed of wild flowers, with their homely 
smell and sober colours; Erasmus’s like a wreath woven of the most 
dainty and piquant exotics. And while the less pretending has at 
least the harmony of monotony, the more brilliant is marred by occa+ 
sional lapses in its essential irony, attacking in earnest where it should 
defend in ‘sport, and becoming at different times a jew desprit, a 
diatribe, and a sermon, But both men, after all, are ‘Teutons ; and we 
shall seize the final note of Brandt’s life and work: better if we bring 
his shy and modest learning face to face with the blatant Humanism of 
Italy.” Sandro Botticelli has a fascinating portrait* of one. who, as 





* In the Berlin Museum. 
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Pope, showed no love of Humanism, but who came of a great Humanist’ 
stock—Giuliano de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo, and brother of Leo X.; 
and one sees his ancestry in the fastidious nostril, the haughty lip, the 
imperious but not indomitable chin, the ingenious rather than medi- 
tative forehead: an embodiment of enterprise, audacity, and defiance. 
Of Sebastian Brandt, too, we have a portrait. He is taken in his 
doetor’s robes. Under the sober baretus, which covers the whole head 
from brow to neck, gleams a face somewhat pale and worn, yet not 
oppressively so, and bent a little downward, yet without any suggestion 
of abstraction. The eye is staid, melancholy, observant ; the ‘inbiati 
refined, cautious, and not without a shade of pain; the nose sharp and 
sinuous ; the forehead firm and strong. It is the face of a man whose 
strength and weakness lie in quiet moderation. 


Ae 


The son of an innkeeper in Strassburg, Sebastian Brandt was born 
there in 1458. His father died while he was still young, and, it would 
seem, left his mother poor. . For, instead of being sent to the great public 
school in the neighbouring Alsatian town of Schlettstadt, which attracted 
scholars from far and near—among them nearly all the other Strassburg 
Humanists— Brandt attended certain “ elementary schools kept by private 
teachers.” Here he learned to write Latin verses with more facility 
than elegance ; and here he learned to iove his life-long favourite, the 
pious and gentle magician Vergil. It was an epoch in his life when 
from this provincial air, from the widowed household and the obscure 
teachers, young Sebastian entered, at seventeen, what was at this 
moment the focus of the intellectual vigour of Germany, the arena of its 
fiercest conflicts, and the nurse of most that was to be brilliant in the 
next generation—the university of Basel. Here Reuchlin was preparing 
to be, with Erasmus, one of the “two eyes” of Germany. Here was the 
genial and highborn Johann von Dalberg, afterwards, as Bishop of Worms, 
to adorn the choice Humanist circle which Philip of the Pfalz gathered 
round him in Heidelberg castle; Rudolph Agricola, too, another orna- 
ment of the same court, of whom Erasmus said that he might have been 
the first man in Italy if he had not loved Germany better, and who 
might have been, still more unequivocally than he was, the first of Ger- 
man Humanists if his fine accomplishments had not been accompanied by 
a fastidious distaste for the trouble of communicating them. A little 
apart’ from this Humanist group was a little band of ” Alsatian distin- 
guished rather by fervour than by lucidity, in whom the genius of 
Humanism half accepted or irresolutely repelled the embrace of its 
deadly scholastic enemy. Chief among these are two life-long friends of 
Brandt—Jacob Wimpheling, the most audacious of literary patriots, and 
the fiery coryphzus of the Strassburg Humanists, who dealt the first 
heavy blow at the medisval barbarian of the’ schools, and then, wheri 
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surely be praised in that he resolved, for the hundred-and-fiftieth time, 
to think thenceforward more of her and less of Nellie. 

It was a few days after this that Walter thought the time had come 
for him to call upon Lady Travers, whom he was fortunate enough to 
find sipping her afternoon cup of tea alone, and who began to laugh as 
soon as she saw him. 

“ Now I do wonder what you are laughing at,” said he rather 
crossly. 

“T am laughing at you, Walter,” she answered ; “ somow you know.” 

Walter sat down, and looked indignant notes of interrogation. 

“ Don’t you think you are very funny?” asked Lady Travers, still 
laughing. 

“T think you are making fun of me, if that’s what you mean.” 

“No, I am not; but why do you march into the room in that defiant 
way, looking as if you were not to be trifled with and wouldn’t stand 
any nonsense?” 

“TI suppose I look as I feel,” replied Walter curtly. 

“ But you really must not feel like that. Of course, if you choose to 
go at things in a hammer-and-tongs style, and demand a plain Yes or No 
‘ to every question, you will get your answer. You will get a plain No, 
if that will do for you. If you want the answer to be Yes, you must try 
to be a little more humble.” 

“Lady Travers, I will be as humble as you please; I am ready to 
kneel down in the dust before her. But I won't be played fast and loose 
with ; I won't be flirted with for a season and then pushed on one side 
and told that I ought to feel very thankful for having been admitted into 
the society of my betters. Either Edith loves me, or she doesn’t. If she 
doesn’t, well and good ; I have no right tocomplain. But if she does, I 
think she ought to say so.” 

“‘T have had to do with a good many dense and obstinate people,” 
remarked Lady Travers; “butnever yet have I met your equal. I am 
not at all sure that I should not not do more wisely to send you away 
and encourage Edith to marry some decent old man with plenty of money, 
who would buy pretty things for her and get on well with my mother. 
By the way, my mother is laid up with the gout again.” 

Walter said he was sorry to hear it. 

“Yes; I thought you would be sorry. You will not have the plea- 
sure of meeting her for some time now; and I suppose I shall have to 
act as Edith’s chaperon.” 

At this Walter grinned ; but presently heaved a deep sigh. “It 
doesn’t make much difference to me,” he said despondently ; “ I don’t live 
in your world. She sent me this,” he added, pulling an envelope out of 
his pocket. “It’s an invitation to a concert from a Lady Somebody 
Something, whom I never heard of. I’ve a great mind not to go.” 

“T wouldn’t go, if I were you,” said Lady Travers calmly. ‘I 
would display a proper spirit by remaining away, and sulking like a 
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great baby, and showing Edith how stupid it was of her to move heaven 
and earth to get an invitation for you which has been refused to hun- 
dreds of people. That is the way to make yourself appreciated at your 
right value.” 

Walter lifted both his hands to his head and rumpled his hair 
despairingly. “What are you driving at?” he asked. ‘ What would 
you bave me do?” 

“T would have you remember that it was not Edith who enticed you 
out of your seclusion. You have no right to stalk up to her looking 
like an angry turkeycock, and ask, ‘Why did you send for me, if you 
have nothing to say to me?’ ‘You might alsoremember that you are not 
yet in a position to marry.” 

“T admit all that,” answered Walter; “and if you tell me that I 
have no right to think of marrying Edith, I shall not contradict you. 
The only right that I do claim is that of being told whether I am to 
hope or not. I care for Edith a great deal too much to enjoy the chance 
of an occasional flirtation with her on the sly. I would rather never see 
her at all than be allowed, as a great favour, to see her sometimes in that 
way.” 

x If I were not the most patient woman alive,” cried Lady Travers, 
“T should wash my hands of you. Youareimpracticable! You ought 
to understand that it is not always possible to state things in such very 
plain terms as you seem to require. But I am exceedingly patient ; 
and I don’t wish Edith to be as unhappy as—as some people are who 
marry for position and wealth. You must be aware that that is the sort 
of marriage which she will be forced to make, unless somebody holds 
out a helping hand to save her. Now, you know, Walter, I like you 
very much, in spite of your bad mnnners, and I should be delighted to 
do anything that I could to oblige you; but you won’t mind my saying 
that it was not out of pure affection for you that I took the trouble to 
discover where you lived and to drag you into society by the hair of your 
head. I thought that you and I could save Edith between us; and I 
think so still—though you are most discouraging. How am I to make 
you understand things? Try to imagine yourself in Edith’s place— 
frightened to death of somebody whom we need not name, in daily peril 
of receiving an offer which you could hardly dare to refuse, miserably 
unhappy at home, and longing above all things to escape from it—don’t 
you think you would feel as if it was not much use to fight against fate ? 
But if you knew that there was some one who cared for you a great deal, 
and that he was content to wait patiently for better times and trusted to 
you to be patient too, and if you could see his face, from time to time, 
to give you a dose of courage—then, perhaps you would be able to go on 
fighting.” 

“Ah! but will she be content to wait patiently ?” 

“That depends very much upon you, I should think. I can’t say 
whether she would or not; but I am afraid she might not, if you were 
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rough with her and frightened her. You don’t know, and you are a 
great deal too stupid, my poor Walter, to take in, how brave and how 
cowardly women can be. You yourself, I suppose, are afraid of nothing, - 
You would like to settle all difficulties, literally and metaphorically, with 
your fists. But we don’t fight with those weapons, you see, and they 
would be of no use at allto youhere. If you must fight, fight in another 
sense. Fight your way up in the world: that is what I should do, if I 
were aman. Ishould make up my mind that I would be a partner in 
Boulger’s bank, for instance.” 

“That is easy to say,” observed Walter. 

“ Andif it is not easy to do, let it be done with difficulty!” cried 
Lady Travers intrepidly. ‘A man can have anything in the world that 
he wants, if he will only determine to have it. Look at Napoleon ; look 
at Washington ; and—and ig 

“And Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London,” said Walter, 
laughing. “ Well, if trying is any good, I’ll try; you may be sure of 
that. And, Lady Travers, you'll let me see her as often as you can, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes; but not too often. And you are notto take things too much 
for granted, please, or to expect her to throw herself into your arms, or 
to look black when she talks to another man.” 

All these injunctions Walter promised that he would faithfully 


. 


observe ; and so, after a little more good advice, he was dismissed. 

















